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66 DATRIOTISM consists of some 
patriotic to learn what the facts 
of our national.life are and to face 
them with candor.” 


President of the United States, 


very practical things. It w 


—Woodrow Wilson, 
1918—1921 
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Bankers Advised 

To Perfect Unit 
Operating Plan 
Oscar Wells, of Birmingham 
First National Bank, De- 


elares He Prefers Branch 
To Group System 





Viewed as Necessary 


Many Failures in South Due to 
Depositors’ Fears and Crop 
Failures, He Informs Sub- 
committee of Senate 


Further development and improve- 
ment-of the independent unit system 
of banks in the United States rather 
than a change of some system of 
branch or group banking was fa- 
vored Feb. 17 by Oscar Wells, chair- 
man of the board of the First Na- | 
tional Bank of Birmingham, Ala., be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

“I recognize that is not an answer 
to the present conditions,” he con- 
tinued, and referred to the resolution 
recently adopted by the American 
Bankers Association favoring com- 
munity-wide branches in metropoli- 
tan areas and county-wide branch 
banking in the rural districts as a 
possible solution of the problem. 


Compares Systems 

Branch banking is superior to group 
banking in Mr. Wells’ opinion. “In that 
attitude,” he said, “I think most of the 
group bankers are in agreement with 
me. Most of them would change to a 
branch system if they could, I believe.” 

Branch banking should not go beyond | 
State lines, he said, and in his opinion 
should not go that far. In setting the 
State line as the outside limit, he de- 
clared, he had in mind the status of 
State banking. institutions. 

Mr. Wells said that the Federal Farm 
Board set-up and the activities of the 
Cotton. Stabilization Corporation have 
undoubtedly had some effect in divert- 
ing desirable seasonal loans from the 
southern banks. This has not hurt them 
particularly duritig the last two years, 
he declared, but it has tended to cen- 
tralize cotton financing under the ac- 
ceptance plan in the larger centers where 
the rates are cheapest. 

Security Affiliates 

Mr. Wells testified that security affili- 
ates of banks are not objectionable un- 
less abused. He agreed that they should 
be examined, and their statements made 
public. He stated that he saw no neces- 
sity for segregation of savings funds in 
commercial banks. Reserve ratios against 
time and demand deposits need no re- 
adjustment, in his opinion. A minimum 
capitalization of $50,000 for the organ- 
ization of banks would be a deterrent 
against the establishment of an excessive 
nuraber, he said. 

The witness doubted the possibility of 
controlling the speculative use of credit, 
although he agreed that something might 
be done to prevent member banks from 
borrowing at the feserve bank while 
loaning in the security markets. Banks 
do not do that generally, he declared. He 
said he knew of no instances where 
Southern banks had penalized business 
customers to take advantage of the high 
rates in the New York money markets. 

Clearing house organizations, where 
they can be organized, have improved 
banking conditions, Mr. Wells said. He 
said he saw no necessity for any further 
sharing of reserve bank earnings with 
member banks than at present. 

Early in the history of the reserve sys- 
tem he was governor of the Federal Re- 
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Exports of Heavy 
Auto Trucks Gain 


New High Record Established, 
Commerce Figures Show 


Foreign. countries bought American | 
motor trucks of over one ton capacity in 
increaSing quantity during 1930, estab- | 
lishing a new high record in the United 
States exports of this class of merchan- | 
dise, according to a statement Feb. 17) 
by the Department of Commerce, ; 

Increased shipments to Australia, 
which nearly doubled its purchases of 
trucks of one to two and one-half ton 
capacity, Argentina, Belgium, Denmark 
and Sweden were largely responsible 
for the gain in the larger volume of ex- 
ports. The Department pointed out that 
price decreases and a possible trend to- 
ward lower-priced trucks may have ac- 
counted for the lower valuation in ship- 
ments from the previous year. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Exports from the United States of 
trucks over one-ton capacity totaled 49,- 
138 in 1930, exceeding by 3,390 the previ- 
ous record total of-45,748 shipped abroad 
in 1929, according to the Kctomotive 
Division, Department of Commerce. Al- 
though unit shipments of these trucks 
set a new high export record in 1930, the 
value of the exports dropped to $37,970,- | 
152, a decrease of $8,229,536 from the 
value of 1929 exports, $46,199,688. In 
the absence of definite information, no 
accurate explanation can be offered of 
the decline in value of the 1930 exports 
which may have resulted, in part, from 

rice decreases and, in part, from a trend 
in demand abroad for the lower-priced | 
trucks in the categories above one-ton' 
capacity. j 

Exports of trucks over one to 2% tons | 
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Production of Crude Petroleum 
Reported Lowest in Four Years 


Commerce Department’s Review Also Shows Decline in 
Refined Products Last Year Due to Refiners’ Efforts 
To Balance Supply and Demand 


EFLECTING effective curtailment of 
operations, production of crude 
petroleum in the United States during 
1930 declined 11 per cent from the pre- 
vious year with the output at the end 
of the year the lowest in more than four 
years, the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, announced Feb. 17 in its 
annual petroleum statement. 

Imports of crude also decreased and 
as the year ended stocks were less by 
20,000,000 barrels than at the beginning 
of the year, representing the first de- 
cline since 1926. The output of refined 
products declined 60,000,000 barrels and 
due largely to efforts of refiners to bal- 
ance production with demand for gaso- 
line, the Bureau stated. 

Although the output in the majority 
of fields was being continuously cur- 
tailed, the total potential or shut-in pro- 
duction steadily increased, due to the 
completion of large wells, which were 
capped or pinched back to a fraction of 
their initial output. The total initial 
output of 1930 completions was 50 per 





Domestie Sources 


Of Manganese Ore 


Declared Adequate 





Industry Can Supply Steel 
Mills if Embargo Is Put 
On Soviet Imports, Pro- 
ducer Asserts 


An embargo against the importation 
of Russian manganese would not force 
the steel mills in the United States to 


close down, because the manganese pro- | 


ducers in this country are ready to ac- 


cept definite contracts to meet the entire | 


domestic demand, J. Carson Adkerson, 
president of the American Manganese 
Producers Association, declared in a let- 
ter to Seymour Lowman, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, 
Feb. 17. ‘ 

Mr. Adkerson contested the statement 
made by the Assistant Secretary before 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means that such an embargo would cause 
American steel mills to close down. 


Domestic Capacity 


Declaring this statement was not in| 


accordance with the evidence before the 
Department of the Treasury in connec- 
tion with the antidumping appeal against 
Russian ores, he said the domestic in- 
dustry during the next 12 months can 
deliver a total tonnage of domestic man- 
ganese ore “equal to the total tonnage 
imported from Russia during the year 
1930.” Those imports, he added, 
amounted to 225,888 gross tons of ore, 


containing 112,174 gross tons of metallic} 


manganese, 
Mr. Lowman Replies 

In his reply to Mr. Adkerson, the As- 
sistant Secretary said his statement con- 
cerning the closing down of domestic 
steel mills without Russian manganese 
was based on present production of 
American manganese ore, and did not 
take into consideration the fact that the 


American producers “claim to have fa-| 
cilities for producing all the manganese | 
ore required for American consumption.” 


He added that he had no personal knowl- 
edge of the capacity of American pro- 
ducers and that he based his statement 
“on the sources of manganese now con- 
sumed in this country.” 


Mr. Adkerson’s letter follows in full | 


text: 

“My dear Mr. Lowman: According to 
press reporis and your testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee, you are 
credited with making the statement to 
the effect that in case an embargo 
placed against Russian manganese the 
steel mills in the United States would 
have to close down. 

“This statement is not in accordance 
with the evidence before the Treasury 
Department in connection with the anti- 
dumping appeal against Russian ores. 


made public} 


is | 


cent above the previous year, according 
to the Bureau. 

There was no change in the rank of 
the leading producing States, Texas, Cal- 
ifornia and Oklahoma continuing in first, 
second and third places. All of the 
States reported decreased output, except 
Indiana, Louisiana, New Mexico, New 
York and Pennsylvania, according to the 
Bureau’s statement, which follows in 
full text: 


Crude Petroleum: According to pre- 
|liminary figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
896,265,000 barrels of crude petroleum 
were produced in the United States dur- 
jing 1930. Unlike the preliminary fig- 
|ures of zgormer years, the 1930 total 
}accounts for the crude oil consumed on 
the leases and the net change in pro- 
ducers’ stocks. The final figure of ac- 
tual production, which will include re- 
visions. yet to be made, will probably 
amount to approximately 898,000,000 
barrels. This represents a decline of 
about 109,000,000 barrels, or 11 per 
cent from the 1929 output. 

Productiou of raw materials other than 
crude, that is, natural gasoline and ben- 
zol, also declined in 1930; imports of 
crude petroleum and refined oils were 
lower, and the total new supply of all 
oils amounted to 1,056,305,000 barrels, 
as compared with 1,171,359,000 barrels 
in 1929. The trend in stocks of all oils 
was reversed in 1930 when a net decline 
lof 23,296,000 barrels was recorded as 
{compared with a net increase of 68,- 
156,000 barrels in 1929. go0%. 
| Exports of crude and refined oils in 
'1930 totaled 156,666,000 barrels, as 
;compared with 163,120,000 barrels in 
'1929. The daily average indicated do- 
|mestie demand for all oils in 1930 
|amounted to 2,529,000 barrels, as com- 
| pared with an average of 2,576,000 bar- 
rels in 1929. This decrease reflects the 
| decline in crude throughput at refineries. 

As the vear 1930 opened, production 
|was steadily declining from the .record 
levels of 1929. In February production 
in the two leading producing States, 
Texas and California, increased materi- 
ally and the upward trend in crude out- 
put was resumed. Then followed four 
months of relatively steady output, dur- 
ing which the restrictive effects of pro- 
ration were about balanced by the in- 
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Foreign Commerce 
Declined in January 


Smallest Merchandise Trade 
In Decade Shown in Pre- 
liminary Figure 











Merchandise exports and imports of 
the United States during the month of 
January recorded the lowest figures in 
more than a decade, according to pre- 
\iiminary foreign trade statistics issued 
Feb. 17 by the Department of Commerce. 

January exports totaled $250,000,000, 
a decline of 40 per cent from the valu- 
ation in the same month of 1930. 
compared with the preceding month of 
December, 1930, the month’s shipments 


ing to the Department’s figures. 


The month’s imports amounted to 
$183,000,000, a decrease of 41 per cent 
from the corresponding month of last 
year and of 12 per cent from the pre- 
ceding month. The excess of exports 
over imports of $67,000,000 for the 
month’s trade represented a decline of 32 
|per cent from’ the favorable balance of 
|a year ago, according to the data. 

Lowest Exports Since 1914 

Export trade during the month showed 
the lowest valuation of any month since 
December of 1914 when _ shipments 
amounted to $245,600,000, it was stated 
orally in the Department’s statistical re- 
search division» The import trade was 
|the lowest in value since September of 
| 1921 when the figure was $179,300,000, 
ithe division said. . 
| Gold shipments 





during the month 


“The brief of the American Iron &| amounted to $54,000 while imports éx- 


Steel Institute filed before the Treasury 
Department Sept. 9, 1930, in opposition 
to the Soviet embargo, states as follows: 

“ ‘The point of all this is that if there 
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| ceeded $34,000,000. The exports of silver 
| were approximately $3,500,000 while the 
{imports amounted to about $2,900,000. 


| The following table shows the total 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.) 





Amateur Operators in Radio 
Said to Cause Interference 


ADIO amateurs who experiment are 
causing “serious interference” 
with commercial and Government radio 
communications by failure to adhere to 
their assigned wave bands, William D. 
Terrell, Director of Radio of the De- 
partment of Commerce, declared in a 
statement Feb. 17. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Failure of a large number of ama- 
teur radio operators to adhere to the 
wave band allocated for this purpose 
is causing serious interference with 
commercial and Government radio 
communication services and may pos- 


sibly interfere with international com- | 


munications in foreign countries, ac- 
cording to W. D. Terrell, Radio Di- 
rector, Department of Commerce. 


When it is considered that there are | 


18,994 licensed amateur radio trans- 


mitting stations in the United States, | 


it can be readily seen that off frequency 
operation of many such stations offers 
a serious hazard to the efficient main- 
tenance of radio communication serv- 
ices generally, Mr. Terrell stated. 


It is incumbent upon amateurs as it 
is upon all other stations to operate 


according to the terms of their licenses 
and the provisions of the iaw and 
Commerce Department supervisors of 
radio throughout the United States 
have been instructed to watch the op- 
eration of amateur stations more 
closely. 


Mr. Terrell pointed out that while 
amateurs operating off frequency sta- 
tions subject themselves to a legal 
| penalty, they may also find it neces- 
sary to meet more exacting operating 
regulations. 

He stated that the high regard in 
which amateurs are held was respon- 
sible for their official recognition at 
the last International Radiotelegraph 
Conference and unless they maintain 
their reputation as a self-regulating 
body certain of the privileges which 
they now enjoy may possibly be re- 
stricted at the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Radiotelegraph Conference to 
be held in Madrid in 1982. 





As | 


showed a reduction of 9 per cent, accord- | 
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Loan Is Extended President to Ask | Red Cross Urged 


For Two Liners 


Federal Funds Made Available 
To Assist United States 
Lines 


OVERNMENT funds, loaned under 
the Jones-White Act, will be made 
available to the United States Lines 
which recently abandoned consiruction 
of two superliners for the North At- 
lantic trade, it was stated orally Feb. 
17 at the Shipping Board. 
Construction of the two $10,500,000 
cabin ships should be resumed by the 
first of next week, it was said, follow- 
ing a one-week layoff for 1,500 em- 
ployes. Arrangements are being con- 
cluded which will enable the Lines to 
authorize the New York Shipbuilding 
Company, of Camden, N. J., to con- 
tinue construction, it was said. Paul 
W. Chapman, president of the Lines, 
conferred with Board officials Feb. 16. 
“The United States Lines, in my 
opinion, is in as good financial condition 
as any of its competitors,” Commis- 
sioner E. C. Plummer, vice chairman 
of the Shipping Board, stated orally, 
“and will be able to withstand purely 
temporary depressing trade  con- 
ditions” 


Repeal Is Predicted 
By Senator Wagner 
Of 18th Amendment 


Analyzes Wickersham Re- 
port as an Admission That 
National Prohibition Has 
Proved Failure 


Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
accompanied by concurrent action on the 
part of nonprohibition States “to insure 
the conservation of the one achievement 
of national prohibition,” namely, eradi- 
cation of the saloon, was advocated in 
the Senate Feb. 17 by Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York. Such a program 
would meet every requirement laid down 
in the report of the Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement, the New 
York Senator said. 

Pointing out that the primary conclu- 
sion of the Commission is that prohibi- 
tion has been a failure, Senator Wagner 
declared that the “need today is not’a 
return to the days before prohibition but 
a forward movement to follow up the 
elimination of the saloon with the eradi- 
cation of the speakeasy. 

“No fears need be entertained with 
respect to the score of States that now 
live under local constitutional prohibi- 
tion,” he continued. “The remaining 
States would, I feel confident, be willing 
by local constitutional amendment to 
render impossible the restoration of the 
saloon upon achieving freedom from Fed- 
eral interference in their own working 
out of the problem of temperance. 


“Repeal is the order of the day,” the 
New York Senator maintained. “You 
tell me repeal is impossible. I answer 
you: It is inevitable.” 

Senator Wagner said in part: 

“During the last month public atten- 
tion has been absorbed by the myste- 
rious discrepancies of the Wickersham 
report and by the political significance 
of the President’s commentaries, both 
personal and vicarious, on its recommen- 
dations. These mysteries have not yet 
been resolved. Time, however, has al- 
layed the curiosity which they aroused. 


It is now possible, therefore, to redirect | 


public attention and to bring it into 
focus on the judgment which the Law 
Enforcement Commission passed upon 
the prohibition experiment. My own 
study of the document has convinced me 
that we shall all before long be forced 
into an intimate familiarity with every 
paragraph and every sentence it con- 
tains, for it is ‘bound to become indis- 
pensable as the authoritative text in the 
oncoming national reconsideration of the 
wisdom of the Eighteenth Amendment. 


“The report is the beginning of the| 


end. So, I prophesy, will it be desig- 
nated in the concluding chapter of the 


sorrowful story of national prohibition | 5 the calendar year in lieu of compen- 


which is about to be written. 

“The primary and outstanding conclu- 
sion of the Commission is that the ex- 
periment in nation-wide prohibition has 
been a dismal failure. 

“The Commission sat in judgment. It 
is that which invests with authority the 
conclusion which it reached after 18 
months of investgiation and .delibera- 
tion. 

“The Eighteenth Amendment, more 
than any other single factor, has pro- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
President’s Aide 
Reports on Drought 








Red Cross Relief Found Effi- 


cient in Oklahoma and Texas 


Lieut. Col. Hodges, military aid to 
President Hoover, after an investigation 
of drought conditions in Oklahoma and 
Texas, has advised the Secretary of War 
that relief organizations, ihcluding the 
Red Cross, are functioning efficiently 
and that those in need are being given 
adequate relief, according to a state- 
men made public Feb. 17 c the Depart- 
ment of War. The statement follows 
in full text: 

“The Secretary of War has received 
the following telegraphic report from 
Lieut. Col. Campbell B, Hodges, aide to 
the Presideat, who was sent to Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas by the Secre- 
tary of War to investigate the condi- 
tions brought about by the drought in 
those States: 

“‘Our party has completed survey in 
drought areas of Oklahoma and Texas, 
and finds that local relief societies and 
Red Cross machinery are well organized 
and functioning efficiently. Those in 
want are being adequately relieved.’” 








| 


For Solution of 
Postal Deficit 


Announces Intention of 


Recommending Congres-| 


sional Investigation Look- 
ing to Increase in Revenue 


Bill to Reduce Hours 
Of Work Is Approved 








Present Situation Attributed 
Largely to Increased Pay for 
Employes and Reduction in 
Working Week 


President Hoover announced orally at 
the White House on Feb. 17 his inten- 
tion of recommending to Congress the 
appointment of a committee to investi- 
ate methods to increase the United 
States postal revenues because of the 
growing deficit in the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The decision of the President to ask 
for such an inquiry was made known 
in connection with his announcement of 
his approval earlier in the day of the 
bill (H. R. 6603), an act to provide a 
shorter work week for postal employes 
and for other purposes. This bill, the 
President explained, provides for a 44- 
hour week for postal employes. 

Deficit Attributable to Pay Raise 
Commenting on the measure, the Pres- 
ident said that he would, before the end 
of the present session of Congress, rec- 
ommend the appointment of an investi- 
gating body or the authorization of exist- 
ing committees of Congress to inquire 
into methods by which the postal reve- 
nues can be increased. Outside of the 
services being given to the merchant ma- 


deficit will amount to almost $100,000,- 
000, the President said. 

The President attributed the deficit 
largely to the increased pay of postal 
employes and the reduction in hours of 
service. It would be only just to the 
country, he said, that there should be 
an increase in revenue to meet this 
growing burden on the Department. 


Congress to Be Asked: far.Soletion 


Thé President said he had no particu- 


the revenues should be increased. It is 
purely a matter for Congress to deter- 
mine, he explained, the ways of finding 
revenues to meet the deficit. 

The bill (H. R. 6603), providing a 44- 


hour work week for postal employes of | executive session would be held after the | 
was| hearings on the other embargo bills to 


the Federal Government, as_ it 


To Expand Relief 


Senator Bratton Requests It 
Use $15,000,000 of Its 
Surplus Funds 








A RESOLUTION expressing as the 

“sense of the Senate” that the Red 
Cross should immediately appropriate 
another $15,000,000 for drought relief 
purposes out of its ordinary surplus 
funds was introduced in the Senate 
Feb. 17 by Senator Bratton (Dem.), of 
New Mexico. 


Senator Bratton sought immediate 
consideration of the resolution, but on 
objection from Senator Jones (Rep.), 
of V’ashington, it lay over for a day. 

In offering the resolution, Senaior 
Bratton declared that farmers who are 
suffering from the drought and are un- 
able to offer security, are denied any 
relief under the Federal loans. 

“T do not. mean to be understood as 
criticizing the Red Cross,” Senator 
Bratton said, “as an institution of 
mercy, but it is my belief that the 
Red Cross should spur itself on in ad- 
ministering to those in need.” 

Much has been said, he added, con- 
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Oil Embargo Policy 
Is Task of Congress, 
Mr. Mellon Asserts 





| Sends Letter to Committee | 
On Attitude of Treasury; | 


Testimony Is Heard in 


Opposition to Bill 


The Treasury Department expresses 


rine and aviation and the free franking|no~opinion on the policy involved in| 
privileges the Post Office Department’s ; 


pefiding bills to place an embargo on re- 
fined oil products and limit crude oil im- 
ports, according to a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, to the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, read during a hearing Feb. 
17 on the Garber bill (H. R. 16583.) 
Testimony of several witnesses was 
pposition to the bill which 
0 


barrels annually. 


The Chairman of the Committee, Rep- 
| resentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
| Oreg., announced that the hearings on 
|this bill were concluded, and that an 


enacted into law when signed by -Presi-|be considered the remainder of this 


dent Hoover, follows in ull text: 


| week, 


An act to provide a shorter work week ; Session would be held about Feb. 21. 


for postal employes, and for other pur- | 


poses. 
Time Allowance Provided 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled, that 
when the needs of the Service require 
supervisory employes, special - clerks, 
clerks, and taborers in first and second 
class post offices, and employes of the 
motor-vehicle service, and carriers in the 
city delivery service and in the village 
delivery service, and employes of the 
railway mail service, to perform service 
in excess of four hours on Saturday 
they shall be allowed compensatory time 
for such service on one day within five 
working days next succeeding the Satur- 
day on which the excess service was per- 
formed; 

Provided, that employes who are 
granted compensatory time on Saturday 
for work performed the preceding Sun- 
day or the preceding holiday shall be 
given the benefits of this act on one 
day within five working days following 
the Saturday when said compensatory 
time was granted; 

Provided further, that the Postmaster 
General may, if the exigencies of the 
service require it, authorize the payment 
of overtime for service in excess of 
four hours on the last three Saturdays 


satory time; 

And provided further, that for the 
purpose of extending the benefits of this 
act to railway postal clerks the service 
of said railway postal clerks assigned 
to road duty shall be based on an aver- 
age not exceeding seven hours and 20 
minutes per day for 306 days per an- 
num, including a proper allowance for 
all service required on lay-off periods as 
provided in Post Office Department Cir- 
cular Letter No. 1348, dated May 12 
1921; and railway postal clerks required 
to perform service in excess of seven 
hours and 20 minutes daily, as herein 
provided, shall be paid in cash at the 
annual rate of pay or granted compen- 
satory time, at their option, for such 


| overtime, 


_This act shall take effect at the be- 
ginning of the second quarter after its 
passage. : 





Mr. Mellon’s Letter 


The letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated Feb. 12 and made pub- 
lic by Mr. Hawley, follows in full text: 


“I am in receipt of your communica- 


tion dated Jan. 26, 1931, inclosing a copy | 


of bill H. R. 16585, to regulate commerce 
between the United States and foreign 
|}countries in crude petroleum and all 
products of petroleum, including fuel oil, 
and to limit the importation thereof, and 
for other purposes, which letter states 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
will appreciate suggestions and com- 
ments on the bill, 

“It is believed there would be no diffi- 
culty on the part of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the enforcement of the provisions 
of the proposed bill. However, section 3 
of the bill contains the phrase “all re- 
fined products of petroleum,” the mean- 
ing of which it is suggested should be 
circumscribed so as to leave no inter- 


pretation necessary in the case of arti-! 
cles containing a percentage of the re-| 


fined products, 


“With regard to sections 5 and 6 of | 


the proposed legislation, since the activi- 

| ties with regard to the enforcement 
thereof devolve upon the personnel of 
the Treasury Department, it is suggested 
that the Secretary of the Treasury be 
designated as the administrative official 
to enforce the provisions of the act and 
| authorized to make such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry 
| out the provisions thereof. 


Silent As to Policy 


“The Treasuy Department expresses 
|no opinion as to the policy involved, 
| which is one for the Congress to deter- 


,| mine.” 


The unemployment situation in the 
United States will be aggravated instead 


of helped if the embargo on refined oil | 
\products and the limitation on crude | 


oil imports is enacted, William C. Mce- 
|Tarnahan of New York City, represent- 
‘ing the. American Oil Burner Associa- 
tion, told the.Committee. Mr. McTar- 
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Scientists of World Prepare 
For Study of Polar Phenomena 


(THE cost of participation by the 

United States in the second “polar 
year” program at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
to obtain data on the magnetic mani- 
festations of the earth, would be pro- 
vided by a resolution (H. J. Res. 502) 
favorably reported on Feb. 17 by the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Both President Hoover and the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, ad- 
vocaied by letter the appropriation of 
the $30,000 provided by the resolution 
for the scientific study of Polar phe- 
nomena. 

The Committee made its favorable 
report after concluding a hearing on 
the measure, at which John A. Fleming, 


j 


| acting director, of the department of 
terrestrial magnetism of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, testified 
that 26 nations have arranged to send 
expeditions to 21 statioms in the Polar 
regions, 

The polar year program, the witness 
testified, will extend from Aug. 1, 1932, 
to Aug 1, 1933. 

He described the presence of what 
scientists call an electrically-conducted 
layer or envelope approximately 100 
miles above the surface of the earth, 
which is named after its discoverers, 
Kennelly, of Harvard, and Heaviside, a 
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authorize the einbargo and “limit 


lar suggestions at this time as to how | the imports of crude oil to 16,000,000 | 


Mr. Hawley said the executive | 
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Immediate Action 
On Bonus Loans 
Sought in Senate 


‘Prompt Passage of Measure 
| Is Requested to Avoid an 
Opportunity for Possible 
Pocket Veto by President 


[Majority Leader 


Asks Brief Hearings 


Senator Reed to _ Introduce 
Amendment to Enable 
Banks to Make Loans In- 


stead of Treasury 


Demands for immediate action on 
the veterans loan legislation arose 
in the Senate Feb. 17, as the bill in- 
creasing the amount veterans may 
borrow on their service compensa- 
tion certificates was delivered there 
by the House which had passed it on 
the preceding day, and under the 
rules was immediately referred to 
|the Finance Committee. 

Receipt of the message announc- 
ing passage of the measure by the 
House was the signal for the start 
of the discussion. It continued three 
hours without a halt. During that 
time Senators heard various mo- 
tions, suggestions and declarations 
jas to how its passage through the 
Senate could be expedited, the argu- 
jment being advanced by a dozen 
| Senators that action must be had be- 
fore adjournment of the session Feb. 
| 20 if a “pocket veto by the President 
|is to be avoided.” 

Bank Loans to Be Proposed 
| Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
stated orally Feb. 17, after a conference 
with President Hoover at the White 
House, that he would offer amendments 
to the bonus bill in the Senate Feb. 18 
and that one of these amendments would 
be to enable the banks to make the pro- 
posed loans, instead of the Treasury 





Department, which he said would save 


the time and expense of ‘Settii 
machinery at the Department. 

President Hoover, following Senator 
Reed’s departure, was joined in confer- 
ence by Brig. Gen. Frank P.. Hines, the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; 
Ogden L. Mills, the Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, and Walter E. Hope, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
The conference was held at the. White 
House proper and not ‘at the Executive 
Offices. 


Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 
proposed in the Senate to take up the 
bonus bill immediately.. Frustrated’ in 
that, he entered a motion to discharge 
the Committee on Finance from further 
consideration of the measure. A Senate 
rule blocked action on that motion, and 
Senator Ashurst announced an appeal 
from the ruling but withdrew it when he 
was informed that the Finance Commit- 
tee was prepared to consider the bill 
Feb. 18. \ 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man.of the Committee on Finance, said 
undoubtedly the Committee would re- 
port the bill after that meeting. He 
thought, as did Senator Watson, of In- 
|diana, the majority leader, that brief 
|hearings ought to be held. Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, said he 
had some amendments ‘to offer. 

Then the discussion, into which many 
Senators had now become involved, 


up loan 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 2.] 


Permit Plan Offered 
For Wood Alcohol 





Senate Bill Would Require Use 
Of Poison Label 


A special permit for the sale of wood 


| alcohol and use of a “deadly poison” label 
on the container in which it is sold would 
be required under a bill (S. 6178) intro- 
duced in the Senate Feb. 17 by Senator 
| Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut. 

The bill would amend the National 
Prohibition Act by adding at the end 
| of section 8 of Title III the following: 

“Wood alcohol (a) shall not be used 
in any article of food or drink, or in 
any medicinal or toilet preparation, or 
in any radiator antifreeze compound, and 
(b). shall not be sold or disposed of for 
|any purpose whatever unless and until 

“(1) A special permit has been secured 
from the Commissioner of Industrial Al- 
cohol, in such manner and for such pes 
| riod ‘as the Commissioner may prescri 

“And (2) there is placed prominently 
and securely upon the container in which 
such wood alcohol is sold or disposed 
of a label containing the customary skull 
and crossbones symbol and immediately 
thereunder the following inscription in 
red color on white background: ‘ 
Poison—Wood Alcohol’ (in block letters 
at least one-half inch in height), ‘warn- 
ing: Wood alcohol is extremely poi- 
sonous and may cause blindness or death 
if it enters the body through the mout 
by skin absorption, or by inhalation o 





| vapors’ (in block letters at least one- 


| eighth inch in height), 
“The term ‘wood alcohol,’ as used in 


lthis section includes methyl alcohol, 
|methanol, wood spirit, wood naptha, 
{methyl hydrate, columbian spirits, 


|acetone alcohol, colonial spirits, stand- 
|ard wood spirits, or greenwood spirits, 
| whether derived from the destructive 
| distillation of wood, synthesis of wane, 
or other processes, and irrespective 
the name or trade mark by which such 
product is known,” ‘ 
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Estes Showing Source of 


Former Senator Robsion (Rep.), of 
Kentucky, in a statement made public 
Feb. 16 by Senator Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, chairman of the Senate Cor- 
mittee investigating campaign expendi- 


: paign.” (A su of: his statement 
vided the finances which have turned en vented "bette dot Feb. 17) 


« organized crime into big business. 
“Again and again the 
does not weary of reiterating, collec- 
tively, and individually, that the pro- 
hibition experiment can not possibly suc- 
ceed without a favorable public opir:fon. 
It speaks of the need of State coopera- 
tion only to return to its theme that it 
+ is not to be expected in the face of 
local hostility to the rigorous standard 
imposed by the amendment. 

“There was for a time some doubt as 
to what the Commission recommended 
with respect to that matter of fundaa- 
mental policy. The confusion was in- 

» duced by two documents which accom- 
anied the report of the Comraission. 
he first was the Presiceni’s message to 

Congress transmittmg the report. The 


second was a paper entitled “Conclu- | 


sions and Recommendations.” I shall 
. not take the time of the Senate to es- 
tablish that the President’s message 
failed completely to express the true de- 
cision of the Commission. Suffice it to 
say that is is now fully verified that the 
Commission recommended the immediate 
abandonment of the policy of national 
* prohibition by substituting in lieu of the 
Eighteenth Amendment another amend- 
ment which conferred power upon Con- 
gress to regulate and prohibit the liquor 
traffic. : 

“Is revision but half a step that will 
soon have to be completed? What an- 
swer does the Commission provide to 
this question? Substantially, the argu- 

“ment of the Commission is this: We 
have had neither observance nor en- 
© forcement. Observance can not be had 
without a change in public opinion, 
which is now improbable. Enforcement 
‘ by the Federal Government alone is im- 
possible. Cooperation of the States is 
conditioned on public opinion which in 
many places is adverse, consequently 
‘the experiment in imposing one rigid 
rule of abstinence upon the entire con- 
tinent has failed. Allowances must 
hereafter be made for local differences. 
Return of Saloon Feared ; 

“The Commission apparently realized 
the logic of the situation and was there- 
fore careful to add an additional reason 
to explain why it halted at revision and 
did not follow through to repeal. That 
reason is its fear of the return of the 
saloon. 

“The one subject within the field of 
the prohibition controversy on whic 
there is unanimity of opinion is that 
the saloon shall not return. 

“The need today is not a return to 


_ the days before prohibition, but a for-| 


ward movement to follow up the elimi- 
nation of the saloon with the eradica- 
tion of the speak-easy. It is conceded 
that no fears need be entertained with 
respect to the score of States that now 


tion. The remaining States would, I 
feel confident, be willing by’ local con- 
stitutional amendment to render impos- 
sible the restoration of the saloon upon 
achieving freedom from Federal inter- 
* ference in their own working out of the 
problem of temperance. Such assur- 
ance could be given by a State in the 
exercise of its own wisdom in a variety 
of ways: 


“In other words, what I propose is} 


the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, accompanied by concurrent action 
on the part of nonprohibition States to 
insure the conservation of the one 
achievement of national prohibition. 
Should such a program of repeal and 
concurrent action by the States 
adopted it would meet every ultimate 
requirement laid down by the Commis- 
sion. : : 

“To be specific, the requirements laid 
down by the Commission are that any 
change should (p. 81)— } 

“First. Give scope for trying out 
~ plans adjusted to local situations. This 

rogram does it. 
 eleend. Conserve the benefits de- 
rived from the repression of the saloon 
and yet permit, where demanded by pub- 
lic opinion, general or local control of 
intoxicating beverages. This program 
accomplishes it. 

“Third. Do away with the enormous 
margin of profit which is at the bottom 
of widespread corruption and lawless- 
ness. This program achieves it. 

“Fourth. Allay the sources of resent- 
ment. This program permits it. : 

“Fifth. Relax the strain on judicial 
and penal machinery. This program 
makes it possible. ; 

“Sixth. Permit the return to prohi- 
bition as communities become ready for 
it. This program leaves that course 
readily available. In addition this plan 
would take prohibition out of Federal 
politics, where it does not belong. It 
would bring to an end the foolhardy Fed- 
eral experiment in a matter of local 
policing. It would afford adequate pro- 
tection to prohibition States. Finally, 
it would be in line with the current of 
present public opinion, which is for re- 
peal and not for revision.” 


House Committee Requests 
Data on Flood Control Plan 


The House Committee on Flood Con- 
trol Feb. 17 adopted a Committee reso- 
lution requesting the Secretary of War 
to transmit to Congress by Mar. 1, 1931, 


the report of the Chief of Army Engi-| 


neérs regarding modification and revi- 
sion of the Jadwin plan of flood control 
- on the Mississippi River. 

The resolution stated that if the re- 
port is not submitted by that date it 
will not be printed in time for the Com- 
mittee study. 

The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, explained to the Committee Feb, 17 
that Army engineers have received the 
reports which they were awaiting from 
the various groups studying the ques- 
tion, and that they have been instructed 
to give their full attention to drawing 
up the report for Congress with recom- 
mendations. 

The Committee also adopted a resolu- 
tion inviting Mayor illiam Hale 
Thompson, of Chicago, Ill., to present 
to the Committee resolutions, adopted 


by a committee appointed by Mayor} 
Thompson, giving expression on the sen-| 
timent in the various parts of the coun-| 
try as to the future development of 


waterways and flood control of the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries. The 
committee was 
Thompson under authorization of the 
Waterways and Flood Control Confer- 
ence. 


Commission 


be} 


appointed by Mayor 














2 Denies ‘In jecting’ Reiadeer. 
of | Religious Issue Into Ca 
18th Amendment Former Kentucky Senator Submits Affidavit ‘of Robert M. 


Funds; Explains No Con- 


tributions Came From Federal Employes. 





sion-Capper public school bill providing 
for a ‘Federal Department of Education, 
with a secretary in the.President’s cab- 
inet. The. publications ‘of that certain 
group which has ‘violently opposed this 
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Of Taking Range 


Eskimo Herds and Grazing 
Lands Not Molested by 
Lomen Corporation, Fed- 
eral Investigators Told 








tures, denied that he had “injected the| public school bill have. been ae : ; 

religious issue into the Kentucky cam- fighting the proponents of the. bill*ever An cote made nst the Lomen 
; sinte it was. introd ; Ww » om the | Reindeer Corporation alleging encroach- 
other, hand, certain publications, includ-|ments upon: Alaska. Eskimo zing 
Mr. Robsion also’ athe sug-|ing the eoont Farm: We and ‘the |.lands and ; ition of their herds, were 
gestion that Robert. s, Deputy | Fellowship Forum, have all-i ng ‘com-| denied by Carl Lomen Feb. 17 before the 
Commissioner of. In enue, had | mended: the Pepeonens -of the public| Reindeer Committee at the Department 

collected $2,000 m Fed seraploves school b . The news, ‘editorial and|of thé Interior, ° 
to help pay for an‘ edition ‘of“The Fel-| point’ of view columms ‘and cartoons of! The Committee, consisting of Senator 


The former Senator 


lowship Forum.” 
explained in his statement that a sworn 
| affidavit had been submitted by Mr. Estes, 
showing the contributors to be friends 
of Mr. Estes and that they were not 
connected with the Federal Government. 


Details of Contribution 


Set Forth in Letter 


| Mr, Estes’ letter and. affidavit were 
made public by Senator Nye. 
letter follows in full text: 
| “My Dear Senator: 
the affidavit of Mr. William Ristig, and | 


| 


Mr. Estes’ | 


I enclose to you} 


the opposition press attacked me vi- 
ciously and daily. Many of their state- 
ments were maliciously false and 
untrue, 


Says Articles Confined 
| To Praise of Reeord 


| There is evidence before your Commit- 
tee showing that the Democrats were 
| well supplied. with publicity funds; but 
so far as I am advisea, no effort has 
oecn made to learn who furnisned them 

| With this situation confronting my 





statement of Mr. Michael Taradash of 
New Jersey, the persons who contributed | 
the two thousand dollars ($2,000) I paid 
to Charles I. Stengle for printing. 

“I am filing these affidavits in view 
of the misleading statements carried in| 
the press. It was first intimated this 


I saw but one article 
that appeared in the Forum before it 


| was jilted and sent out; and that ar- 


ticle was a brief skecch of my life which 
we were using in pamphlet form in 
Kentucky. I am advised that my friends 


| had inserted in the Forum articles show- 





money came from Government employes. 
|My affidavit filed with your Committee 
some time ago shows that not one cent} 
came from this source. Later it was in-| 
timated that the Republican National} 
Committee, or Senator Robsion fur- 
nished this money. These statements 
will show exactly who did furnish it. 
“Now that the facts may be available 
to all who are interested, will you kindly 
|have this affidavit, my statement and 
statement of Mr. Michael Taradash 
| placed in the records of your Commit- 
tee. Mr. Taradash resides in New Jer- 
sey, but at the present is in Los An- 
geles, Calif. He wired me yesterday | 
that he was mailing statement for you. | 
The statement will be delivered to you} 
upon its receipt, and I think should reach | 
Washington by Monday, Feb. 9. 
(Signed) “ROBERT M. ESTES.” 


Affidavit Made by 
Mr. Ristig Quoted 
The full text of the affidavit follows: 


ing my stand for the veterans, for labor, 
for the farmers, and for education. I 
have read these articles, including 
editorials by Mr. Charles Stengle and 
Mr. James Vance, and there is no attack 
in any one of these articles on any one, 
either politically or otherwise. They do 
not even mention my opponents by name 
or inference or the Democratic party. 
They are confined solely and only to a 
commendation of my record of nearly 12 
= in Congress and a sketch of my 
ife. 

Of: course, none of my friends nor I 
at any time controlled the policy of this 
paper or its news articles. I am wonder- 
ing if my opponents are to be charged 
with all the policies and articles appear- 
ing in the various publications that sup- 
ported them and denounced me. It would 
be unfair to blame either my opponents 
or me unless they or I, or our authorized 
managers, put such material in the 
papers. 

I have read the press reports of the 





“The affiant, William Ristig, states | 
|that he resides at 3516 Twenty-fourth | 
| Street, N. E., in the District of Colum-| 
bia. The affiant states that he has | 
known Robert M. Estes for 10 years 
last past and that they have been close | 
| personal friends visiting in each other’s | 
homes; that they have at times spent va- 
cations together, and that their relations 





| and friendship have covered a period of | | 
|of his statements I know personally to 


| years. 
| “The affiant states that some time in 
| September, 1930, said Estes stated to 
| him that he (Estes) was raising a little 
|money to help defray expenses in the 
| Kentucky campaign, and asked affiant if 
|he cared to make a contribution. 


; Some days later; that he’had decided to 
| make a contribution, which he-did in the 
| sum of one thousand dollars ($1,000). 
“The affiant further states that he was 
advised later by said Estes that this con- 
| tribution was used to pay Charles S. 


|Stengle, editor of the National Farm | 


News, for some printing done. 

| “The affiant further states that he has 
{never had any official business with said 
| Estes personaliy, and that he was not 
then at the time of said contribution, 


nor is he now. an official employe or| 
agent of the United States Government, | 


and that the sole purpose for which he 
made the contribution was because of the 
friendship existing between affiant and 
said Estes at the time of this aforesaid 


contribution. 
(Signed) “WILLIAM RISTIG.” 


Text of Statement 
Of Mr. Robsion 


Former Senator Robsion’s statement 
follows in full text: 

Chairman Nye: My only daughter has 
been critically ili since the November 
election yntil quite recently; and I could 
not give the matters with which this 
letter deals the attention they seemed to 
deserve until now. I trust, therefore, 
that you and ycur Committee will not 
|regard it out of place for me to sub- 
mit the following observations at this 
time, 

In reading the press reports I note 
that one of your investigators testified 
|that Mr. Charles Stengle informed him 
that Mr. Robert M. Estes, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, paid him 
(Mr. Stengle) $2000 for certain news- 
paper publicity. The same press reports 
indicate that you made a remark sug- 
gesting that Mr. Estes had, more than 
likely, collected this money from Federal 
employes and had committed a serious 
offense. This was given wide publicity. 
Denies Injection 


Of Religious Issue 

Robert M. Estes. who is recognized by 
everybody who knows him as an up- 
right, honorable and truthful man and 
conscientious employe of the Govern- 
|ment, has since submitted to your Com- 
| mittee his sworn statement and_ the 
| statements of those who contributed the 
: $2,000, in refutation of that implied 
{charge. He and they stated that the 
|contributors of that entire sum are per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Estes, and that they 
|are not in Government employment and 
| have no connection with it. These state- 
ments compietely exonerate Mr. Estes 
of any wrong; but they have been given 
no publicity, in so far as I have ob- 
}served. I might say in this connection 
that I did not suggest to Mr. Estes, 
directly or indirectly, that he solicit or 
obtain this money. Neither did I know 
that it had been raised or paid until 
long after the transaction was over. 

An attempt was also made to’ show 
that either I, or my friends with my 
knowledge, injected the religious issue 
into the Kentucky campaign. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. No 
one believes more strongly than I do 
in freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of conscience. In 
no speech of mine during that campaign 
was the religious issue raised or even 
referred to. Nor was that issue raised 
}in any speech made for me, nor in any 
literature distributed for me, with my 
knowledge and consent. 

Bear in mind that all the daily news- 
papers in Kentucky of state-wide circu- 


lation, all the daily papers of semi- 
state-wide circulation except one, and 
|perhaps 85 per cent of the weekly 


county papers were owned or controlled 
by Democrats. Senator Capper and I 
introduced what is known as the Rob- 





: oes The | 
live under local constitutional prohibi- | affiant states that he advised said Estes,| Mrs. 


statements of one Gordon Huff. I did 
not employ Mr. Huff; and I am advised 
that our State campaign chairman did 
not do so, but he was retained and con- 
nected with the State Campaign Com- 
mittee in Kentucky for a time. I am 
advised that he hails from the State of 
Mississippi, and was recently informed 
|that he was connected with Governor 
Smith’s campaign in 1928. A great many 


| be misleading and untrue. I did not have 
|the conversation with him that he pro- 
fesses to relate. His services and con- 
duct were not satisfactory. * * * 

Cites Votes Received in 
Langley’s District . 

He states that the suppért of me by 
the Forum helped to defeat Mrs. Lang- 
ley in the tenth Kentucky district. The 
record shows that I ran about 5,000 
votes ahead of Mrs. Langley in that dis- 
trict The general impression, and re- 
ports that I have, are that Mrs. Lang- 
ley’s district was swamped with money. 
| And, of course, unemployment, drought 
and business depression played their 
part. Huff names two other districts in 
one of which I ran about 5,000 ahead 
and in the other about 1,000 ahead of 
| the Republican candidates for Congress. 
I note that he also states that the 
|Forum was “knee-deep in the fourth 
;}congressional district, and that Demo- 
crats had the Forum distributed in that 
section to influence the Catholics against 
the Republican candidates. He also 
states that the Catholics in that district 
are Republicans. The truth is that 
|}about 97 per cent of the Catholics in| 
| that district are Democrats, 
| He states that there were 70,000) 
copies of the Forum sent to Republican 
State Headquarters and burned after 
Gen. Jones had sent out a great quantity 








of them. After Huff testified, I had an} 
interview with Mr. Stengle, the man| 
|who had these papers. sent out. He} 


states that only 25,000 of these were 
sent to Republican State Headquarters 
at Louisville. Mr. Stengle also informs 
me that all the other papers, except 
}some sent to Ashland, were mailed out 
to individuals. I might say that neither 
I nor anyone representing me furnished 
any list of names for that purpose. 
Neither had I anything to do in any way | 
with the bunch of Forums that was 
sent to Ashland. It is claimed by Mr. 
Stengle, as I understand, that some one 
called by phone from Louisville and) 
| ordered the 25,000 copies that were sent 
| there; and they took it here that it was | 
either I that. called or some one repre- 
senting me. Some one may have called, 
that I do not know; but I did not make 
the call. I spent practically the entire 
|time during the campaign out in the 
| field. Of course, many phone ealls were 
made and many telegrams and letters 
sent out in my name about which I had 
no knowledge. 

Huff speaks of the fact that I lost 
Kentucky by 26,000 majority. The four 
Republican States bordering on Ken- 
tucky gave substantially the following 
Democratic majorities: Illinois, 710,000; 
Ohio, about 175,000; West Virginia, 
about 150,000; and Indiana, 100,000. 

So far as I know or have information, 
none of my friends nor I in securing 
this publicity violated any moral or stat- 





friends, some of them arranged for us! 
|tv have some publicity m the columns 
lof the Forum. 





Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyoming, chair- 
man, Representative Leavitt (Rep.), of 
Great Falls, Mont., and Assistant Attor- 
ney General Charles P. Sisson, is study- 
ing a report on the reindeer situation 
compiled by E,. W. Sawyer, special repre- 
sentative of Secretary Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, and is conducting a hearing in con- 
nection with friction developed over the 
handling of the herds. The hearing began 
Feb. 10. At that time allegations were 
made against the Lomen interests. 

Mr. Lomen, who was the only person 
testifying Feb. 17, said that he and his 
brothers were developing a reindeer in- 
dustry to market surplus meat. The cor- 
poration has an investment of $2,500,000, 
controls less than 4 per cent of the 
grazing land’'in Alaska, owns 20 per 
cent of the herds, and does 85 per cent 
of the meat business there, he said. The 
other 80 per cent of the industry, he ex- 
plained, is engaged in 15 per cent of the 
exporting. 

The weakmess of the Federal activity 
in the reindeer industry, Mr. Lomen de- 
clared, lies in the fact that 1,000,000 
reindeer are being handled by “Govern- 
ment school-teachers who are unqualified 
and untrained in the livestock business.” 
One applicant for work with the cor- 
poration, when refused because of a lack 
of technical knowledge, became a Gov- 
ernment supervisor over 100,000 deer, he 
charged. 

Many criticisms which have been 
leveled against the corporation, it was 
asserted, are due to ignorance. The pol- 
icy of the Lomen interests has been to 
stay away from local markets which they 
desire open to the Eskimo herders. 
It has been the policy of the company, 
Mr. Lomen continued, to buy up the 
surplus meat from the Eskimos and 
export it. 

Price Investigated 


Formerly the corporation paid $10 for 
full-grown males on the hoof, $7.50 for 
yearlings, and $5 for fawns, It was 
found that this sum was too high. Two 
years ago, he pointed out, the company 
made a study of costs based upon 20,000 
deer. Leonard D. Baldwin, joint owner 
of the concern, asserted in a letter read 
to the Committee that the study showed 
that the company could not pay $3 per 
male deer on the hoof, Government 
teachers, Mr. Lomen declared, opposed 
the new prices, yet neither presented a 
study of their own nor analyzed that 
prepared by the corporation. 

It is the desire of the Lomens to 
build up a prosperous industry for ex- 
porting meat, he said. They saw the 
possibilities of using deer for export 
purposes. In consequence considerable 
money has been invested and scientific 
equipment introduced. One of the com- 
pany’s policies has been to prevent an 
oversupply of males on the ranges, he 
said, because there is a decrease in herds 
when this occurs. 

The Eskimos, on the other hand, Mr. 
Lomen explained, do not introduce sci- 
entific methods and deer die from a want 
of water, and their stock is diminished 
because no effort is made to eliminate 
the excess males. 

Range Not Increased 

Accusations that the Lomen corpora-| 
tion has extended its grazing lands is| 
untrue, as the corporation has not added 
one foot of territory to its ranges in 
10 years, he asserted. Mr. Lomen read 
from testimony in hearings before the 
Committee on Territories in 1921 in 
which Dr. William Hamilton, Assistant 
Chief of the Alaska Division of the Office 
ot Education, declared that he had not 
heard of definite cases of encroachments 
by the Lomen interests. He pointed out 
that their development of the industry 
then was an assistance in promoting the 
interests of the Eskimos. 

A letter by Walter H. Johnson, for- 
mer superintendent of the reindeer di- 
vision, dated Nov. 30, 1930, was read, 
and in it Mr, Johnson, who addressed 
it to Mr. Lomen, declared that he had 
seen derogative articles, “almost libel- 
lous,” about the Lomen reindeer indus- 
try, and would like to see the facts be- 
hind the assertions. He defended the 
corporation in its dealings with the Es- 
kimos, 

Deer Are Stolen 

After describing the method of ear- 
marking the animals, Mr. Lomen stated 
that. within three years the corporation 
has lost 12,000 deer on its Teller range. 
The company is not taking deer off other 
ranges, but on the contrary it is having 
its own deer stolen, Mr. Lomen said. 
The ranges of the company are too 
small for acquisitions and more deer 
would exhaust the grazing possibilities, 
he pointed out. 

r. Lomen said that his compa i 
dependent upon the good will of the Es. 
kimos and that if it lost their confi- 
dence the industry would be ruined. 
Many Eskimos are co-owners of herds 
and receive salaries for their services 
and share in the increased stock on an 
equitable basis, he said. No complaints 
ever come from the co-owners, he as- 
serted, but come rather from disgruntled 
individuals, 

Mr. Lomen said that the Government 





utory law, or violated in any way the 
ethics of honorable politics, and while 
I was subject to vicious and malicious 
attacks on every hand by my opponents 
and their press, I refrained from any 
abuse. 

It is a matter of common knowledge in 
Kentucky that the Republican candi- 
dates were all persons of moderate 
means and that the Republicans did not 
have sufficient funds to pay their neces- 
sary and legitimate expenses, while the 
general impression prevailed that the 
Democrats were well supplied with 
funds. 

The Kentucky State Highway Com- 
mission was in the hands of eight par- 
tisan Democrats. They had millions of 
dollars under their control. Kentucky 
needed roads. Thousands of men and 
their families were destitute on account 
of unemployment and drought. It was 
a matter spoken of throughout the State 
that persons interested in the Demo- 
eratic candidates visited various com- 
munities in the State and stated bluntly 
to many officials and citizens that they 
would have to line up for the Democratic 
candidates to get this or that road built 


in circularizing the price of meat at 
9 cents a pound was hurting the cor- 
poration, which could not sell it at less 
than 121% cents. The meat is bought 
by the Government, put on board the 
ship “Boxer,” after it has been put up 
without any scientific methods by na- 
tives, sometimes days in advance of the 
ship, he said, while the company, on the 
other hand, uses scientific equipment in 
preparing its meat and has a system of 
refrigeration which the natives lack. He 
pointed out that this was unfair com- 
petition since the company stood for sci- 
entific methods of handling its meat, and 
the Eskimos selling to the Government 
did not. 

The hearing adjourned until Feb. 20. 





or to get employment. It could also be 
shown that whole precincts were stolen 
and in others the ballots were so defaced 
that they could not be counted for the 
Republican candidates. 

Many Republicans of Kentucky, as 
well as I, feel that if there is to be an 
investigation of the 1930 election in Ken- 
tucky, this investigation should not be 
confined to the Republican party, its 
candidates, and managers, 
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Avrnorizen StaTemMEeNTS ONLY 
PustisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT 


| The architectural treatment of the northwest corner of the new 
Federal office building in the National Capital, to be occupied by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, is shown in the above photograph. 
The angle spans the foot walk to the curb of the roadway and 
walls in a covered passageway for pedestrians and a semicircular 
arcade two stories in height from the ground. The upper floors 

are enclosed and accessible from the main building. 





Chiefs of Army and Navy Air Services 
Pay Tribute to Value of Civil Aviation 


Commercial aeronautics provides an 
emergency resource of considerable value 


neither organization holds civil aviation 
in “contempt” as was charged Feb. 16 
by the Postmaster General, the Chiefs 
of the Army Air Corps and the Navy 


ments made public Feb. 17. 


Replying to statements made by the 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
before a conference of air mail operators, 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffett and 
Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet declared 
their organizations always have followed 
policies of encouraging the commercial 
phase of aviation and realize its value 
as a war-time reserve. (A summary of 


the Feb. 17 issue of The United States 
Daily.) . 

General Fechet said development of the 
domestic air mail service was stimulated 
by the Department of War and that the 
first regularly-scheduled air mail serv- 
ice in this country was established with 
military pilots and military planes. 

Declaring that the Navy has encour- 
aged commercial aviation for many years, 
Admiral Moffett said the Navy has “the 
highest respect” for commercial aviators. 


Says Facilities Are Basis 
For Wartime Industry 


Many commercial pilots are either re- 
serve officers of the Air Corps or have 
resigned from service in the Army, Gen. 
Fechet declared, while the manufactur- 
ing facilities form the basis for an ex- 
panded war-time industry. His state- 
ment follows in full text: 

“My attention has been invited to the 
statement ascribed to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown regarding the ‘contempt’ of 
the military branches of the Government 
for civil aeronautics. I am at a loss to un- 
derstand why any such statement should 
have been made, as the Army Air Corps 
has always regarded commercial aero- 
nautics as a reserve in time of war. A 
large percentage of the pilots engaged in 
commercial aeronautics and operations 
for the. Post Office Department are re- 
serve officers in the Army Air Corps and 
would certainly be used in time of 
emergency, as they contain in their 
ranks some of the best pilots in the 
world, many of them With military ex- 
perience and many of them trained in 
the Army Air Corps school. _ 

“Every military student recognizes 
that commercial air activities are the 
basis of air power. The airways bear 
the same relation to the air forces that 
the railroads to ground troops. The 
manufacturing facilities engaged in com- 
mercial aviation form the basis for the 
war-time industry and the skilled work- 
men and mechanics in existence in time 
of peace form the nucleus for the expan- 
sion of both of the military forces and 
the expanded industry. 

“It must be recognized, however, that 
the task of converting the industrial es- 
tablishment from a peace-time basis to 
a war-time basis requires the most effi- 
cient system of transportation and com- 
munication. Commercial air activities 
during this phase of preparedness will 
be taxed to their utmost and it will not 
be possible to convert commercial planes 
}and personnel immediately into military: 
forces. The importance of the commer- 
cial air pilot will increase in time of 
war, even though he be nop in his peace- 
time assignment. At such a time quick 
communication and swift flying carriers 
of passengers or freight, as well as mail, 
assume a vital importance in the carry- 
ing on of a war. 

“It is quite possible that Postmaster 
General oe has assumed that com- 
mercial aviation would be entirely used 








Senate Report Favorable 
On Fisheries Compact 


A favorable report from the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on a 
convention between the United States 
and Great Britain in respect to the Do- 
minion of Canada for the purpose of 
securing the preservation of the halibut 
fishery of the North Pacific ocean and 
the Bering Sea was submitted in the 
Senate Feb. 17 by Senator Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, chairman of the Committee. 

The convention, which was concluded 
at Ottawa May 9, 1930, and is intended 
to supplant the convention signed Mar. 
2, 1923, was placed on the executive cal- 
endar of the Senate. 





Bureau of Aeronautics asserted in state-| 


Mr. Brown’s remarks was published in} 


Reply to Postmaster‘General’s Assertion That They Hold 
Commercial Phase ‘in Contempt’ 





on the battle front. 
case. 


Such is not the) 
Undoubtedly certain of the per-| 


to both the Army and the Navy and;sonnel would be so used shortly after| date 500 


the outbreak of hostilities, but in the 
main commercial aviation will be called | 
upon to augment and speed up its peace-| 
time functions.” 


Text of Statement 
By Admiral Moffett a 


Admiral Moffett’s statement follows in| 
full text: 

I hope that the remarks have not been 
quoted correctly, for I am sure that 
no one in naval aviation has ever spoken 
with contempt about civil or commercial 
pilots and airmen or what they have 
accomplished. We have the highest re- 
spect for them, and believe that they 
would be of tremendous value to the 
country in time of war. 

We believe that under the regulations 
and the efficient management of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics of the Department 
of Commerce the planes are safe and 
efficient for the purpose for which they 
are intended, and the pilots have no 
superiors. 

I have inspected many of the large 
commercial airlines in this country, and 
they are unexcelled in their personnel, 
equipment and organization, and I have 
the greatest admiration for their prog- 
ress. While all the commercial planes 
could not be used for naval purposes, 
they would be enormously valuable for 
transportation in time of war, and all 
would fit into some part of the war or- 
ganization. 

The Navy has encouraged commercial | 
aviation throughout. To do so was one 
of the features written into the policy 
of the Navy Department 15 years ago 
and maintained as a major feature ever 
since. 
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Grower || Angle in New Federal Office Building | Cost of Increase 
mpaign| Denies Charges 


In Membership of 
House Estimated 


Clerk of House Says 40 
More Members Would Ne- 


cessitate Expenditure of 
$822,000 Annually 


Estimates of the additional cost and 
changes which would be made necessary 
in the chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by an increase in the member- 
ship were explained before the, House 
Committee on Census Feb. 17 by William 
Tyler Page, Clerk of the House, and H. 
D. Rouzer, Assistant Architect of the 
Capitol. 

This testimony was given during hear- 
ings before the Committee relative to 
proposals to amend the law for reappor- 
tionment of the House membership which 
goes into effect Mar. 4 unless some 
amendatory legislation is passed during 
the present session of Congress. 

Provisions of Bills 


One of these bills which the Committee 
is considering would increase the House 
membership by 40 and another would 
increase that membership by 27. 

Mr. Page told the Committee that by 
increasing the membership by 40, an ad- 
ditional expense of approximately $822,- 
000 annually would be necessitated. He 
gave a breakdown of that estimated fig- 
ure as follows: Salaries of the additional 
members, $400,000; clerical help, $200,- 
000; stationery, $6,000; mileage, $16,000, 
and miscellaneous, including franking 
privileges, telephone service, office space 
and House employment, $200,000. 

He said that with an increase of 27 
members, a cost of $554,175 annually 
would be necessitated, and he gave a 
proportionate breakdown as the basis for 
this figure. 

Asked by Representative McLeod 
(Rep.), of Detroit, Mich., ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee, what 
would be the additional expense in case 
a measure was passed providing for an 
increase of 102 members, so that no 
States would lose any Representatives 
under the present reapportionment, Mr. 
Page said he estimated that figure would 
be something over $2,000,000. 

He said that the present seating ca- 
pacity of the House chamber is a little 
more than the present membership; that 
there are now 440 Members, Delegates 
and Resident Commissioners entitled to 
seats and 444 seats. The present Office 
Building and the one now under con- 
struction, Mr. Page said, will accommo- 
if the attic of the old building 
is used. He said that one of the pur- 
poses of the new building will be to 
provide adequate space for the use of 
Committees, some of which are crowded 
now. 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of Tu- 
pelo, Miss., ranking minority member 
of the Committee, suggested that it is 
quite probable that additional Committee 
room space will be available within a 
few years, because it is his belief that 
there will be a consolidation of all the 
Committees now in charge of business 
relating to veterans. 

Mr. Page told the Committee that, al- 
though there is a general belief that the 
legislative branch of the Government is 
an expensive establishment, the facts 
show that the legislative branch costs 
less than one-half of 1 per cent of the 
annual appropriations for the Govern-, 
ment, 





Mr. Rouzer told the Committee that ¥ 


an increase of 40 members can be cared 
for by making only slight changes in 


|the present chamber, at a cost of about 


$2,500. He said it would only be nec- 
essary to install additional seats and 
make changes in the ventilating system. 

To take care of any number greater 
than 480 Members of the House, Mr. 
Rouzer said, it would be necessary to 
make major changes in the structure of 
the House chamber. He said 93 seats 
could be added by a reconstruction of 
the north wall of the chamber, and that 
this would reduce the number of gal- 
lery seats and would cost approximately 
$150,000. These changes would not af- 
fect the outside appearance of the 
House wing, nor would it affect the 
structure of the building. 
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y PustisHep WitHouT COMMENT 
Variance'in Milk 

Prices Explained 

To Senate Group 



















Farmers Said to Receive 
Average of 4.5 Cents Per 
Quart Compared to 13.3 
Cents Retail Cost 












The farmer during January received 
an average of about 4.5 cents a quart 
for milk for which the consumers paid 
about 13.3 cerits a quart, according to 
price statistics presented Feb. 17 by 
Joseph A. Becker of the Department of 
Agriculture, and Ethelbert Stewart, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, at a hearing be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
which is investigating food, prices. The 
figures are for the Nation as a whole, 
Mr. Becker explained. 

Fred H. Sexauer, president of the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, of New York, and F. D. Walmsley, 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers and of the Borden 
Company’s subsidiary in Illinois which 
serves the Chicago district, testified that, 
as far as their companies are concerned, 
the price of milk to the consumer has 
been reduced in proportion to any re; 
ductions in prices of the farmer. 

Both Mr. Sexauer and Mr. Walmsley 
stated that they knew of no agreements 
or understandings on price fixing in the 
dairy industry. 

Statistics on Prices 

Joseph A. Becker, member of the Crop 
Reporting Board of the Department of 
Agriculture, presented a tabulation of 
milk and butterfat prices on the farm for 
several years. The average price of milk 
for January, 1931, was the lowest since 
November, 1916, according to the table. 

Mr. Becker explained a wide variation 
in butterfat prices in various States, not- 
ably a high price in Maine and a low 
price in Texas, by saying there is not so 
much demand in Texas, and the dairy 
industry probably has expanded there 
more rapidly than the demand. Maine is 
near the large butter markets, he said. 

The January, 1931, price of butterfat 
was the lowest shown on the tabulation, 
which covered the period since 1919. 
Feed prices also are very low, he said. 

Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
also presented statistics of milk prices. 
For January, 1931, he said, the farmer 
received an average of slightly less than 
4% cents a quart for milk. The cost to 
the wholesaler in the cities was about 
6% cents a quart, he said, which in- 
cluded freight and some other costs. The 
price of 4% cents to the farmer is the 
lowest since 1921, he said. Comparisons 
with previous years are not proper, he 
said, because butterfat sales have af- 
fected the situation since 1921. 

Mr. Stewart presented figures on re- 
tail prices in various cities ranging from 
10 cents a quart to 19 cents a quart, the 
latter figure in Charleston, S. C. The 
average price in Washington, D. C., he 
said, is about 15 cents and in Baltimore, 
Md., 14 cents. The average for the 
United States is 13.3 cents, he added. 

Average Washington Cost 

Through most of. 1929, he continued, 
the price averaged 14.8 cents in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
Chairman of the subcommittee, said 
bread and milk, according to Mr. Stew- 
art’s tabulations of food prices in gen- 
eral, were on a comparatively high price 
level. Mr. Stewart agreed. 

Mr. Stewart then explained the grading 
of butter, stating that “low score” qual- 
ity butter is the standard and sets the 
price. 

He explained that wholesale prices as 
quoted were those paid by the wholesaler 
for the product, and not what he_re- 
ceives. He presented a chart of whole- 
sale and retail prices of butter and of 
prices for butterfat. 

Senator Capper pointed out that but- 
terfat prices to the farmer are much be- 
low the level of 1924, and are about half 
what they were nine years ago. 

The retail price of butter to the con- 
sumer, Mr. Stewart said, is now 37.7 
cents a pound for the United States as 
a whole. 

Asked by Senator Capper if he be- 
lieved the low price to the farmer for 
butterfat is reflected to the consumer, 
Mr. Stewart said there is “a pretty wide 
spread” in view of the fact that a pound 
of butterfat makes about one and one- 
quarter pounds of butter. The present 
price of butterfat is 22 cents a pound he 
said. 

Marketing Agency Represented 

Fred H. Sexauer, president of the 
Dairymens’ League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, of New York City, said his associa- 
tion represents about 43,000 producers. 
His organization is a marketing agency, 
he said, and also manufactures surplus 
milk into milk powder, condensed milk, 
and other products. It controls probably 
45 per cent of the milk production of the 
region in which it operates, he said. 

Asked by Senator Capper if he be- 
lieves the cooperative system is “there to 
stay” in the dairy industry, Mr. Sexauer 
said he believed it is. 

Mr. Sexauer said he had no knowledge 
of price fixing arrangements in the in- 
dustry. There is intense competition in 
some cases, he said, as far as the whole- 
sale trade is’ concerned, but the large 
dealers generally follow fhe lead of his 
association as far as retail prices are 
concerned. 

Protection of the consumer from milk 
improperly produced or handled is ex- 
pensive, Mr. Sexauer said, and low priced 
milk would prevent the necessary but 
costly precautions in handling milk. 

No Greater reductions have been made 
in prices to producers than in prices to 
consumers, as far as his organization is 
concerned, he said. 

New York Price 

The consumer can buy bulk milk at 
stores for 11 cents a quart in New York, 
Mr. Sexauer said. 

F. D. Walmsley, president of the In- 
ternational Association of Milk Dealers 
and president of Bordens Farm Products 
Company of Illinois, which company, he 
said, serves the Chicago district of Illi- 
nois, told the Committee the Interna- 
tional Association did not engage in price 
fixing. He said he could speak for the 
entire Borden Company only so far as 
he had infermation regarding it, his own 
concern being a_ subsidiary. 

The National Dairy Corporation does 
not belong to the association, Mr. Walms- 
ley said, but member companies of the 
corporation do belong. 

Senator Capper mentioned the recent 
industrial tendency toward mergers and 
remarked that the National Dairy Cor- 
poration had been absorbing many other 
concerns. Mr. Walmsley said he knew 
of this only from what he had read in 
newspapers. 

His company, Mr. 





Walmsley said, 
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Submarine Plane 


Tested by Navy 


Variety of Aircraft Designs Are 
Being Examined at Ana- 
costia Station 


A variety of aircraft, including the re- 
cently - produced Loening submarine 
plane, are undergoing preliminary tests 
at the Anacostia, D. C., naval air sta- 
tion, it was stated orally Feb. 17 at the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of 
the Navy. 

The latest development prepared for 
Navy examination, it was said, is a fast 
Curtiss fighting plane which substan- 
tially follews conventional design. The 
Loening plane, designed’ for scouting use 
by undersea boats and capable of being 
dissembled and stowed away in a small 
compartment, is one of the outstanding 
engineering projects being given con- 
sideration at preesnt, it was said. 

A renovated experimental! dive-bomber, 
designed and built at the Naval Air- 
craft Factory, Philadelphia; an experi- 
mental patrol plane, evolved from stand- 
ard models by the Naval Aircraft Fac- 
tory; and a Martin patrol plane are 
other models being subjected to prelim- 
inary flight tests, it was explained. 


Broadcast Stations 
To Be Required to 
. Keep Accurate Logs 


Federal Commission Orders 
Complete Listing of Tech- 
nical Operations and Va- 
rious Broadcasts 


Accurate logs, both of, programs and 
of technical operations, will be required 
of all broadcasting stations, under a gen- 
eral order adopted by the Federal Radio 
Commission Feb, 16. The effective date 
of the order has not yet been set, but 
it was stated orally that it probably 
would be Mar. 1. 


The program log, the order (Gen. Ord. 
106), sets forth, must show entries of all 
call letters announcements and the time 
made, and a~—description of each pro- 
gram broadcast with time of beginning 
and end. If phonograph records or elec- 
trical transcriptions are used that fact 
shall be noted, together with the an- 
nouncement made in this respect. 


History Must Be Entered 

The operating log will contain a 
chronological account of the station’s 
operating, with an entry of the time 
the station’s carrier wave goes on and 
when it is stopped, together with inter- 
vening events. Each 30 minutes, the or- 
der specifies, entries shall be made of 
total plate current and plate voltage, 
antenna current, frequency check and 
temperature of crystal chamber, if used. 

These logs, to be kept by competent 
persons, shall be open to inspection at 
all reasonable times by Government 
radio inspectors and other persons au- 
thorized to do so by the Commission, 
the order states. 


All Stations Are Covered 


The order (No. 106) follows in full 
text: : 


All broadcasting stations shall be re- 
quired to maintain two logs after 1931, 
as follows: 

1. Program Log: This log shall con- 
tain— 

(a) An entry of all stations and call 
announcements and the time made. 

(b) An entry describing each pro- 
gram broadcast with the time beginning 
and ending. If phonograph records or 
electrical transcriptions are used, that 
fact shall be noted together with the 
announcement made thereof. 

2. Operating Log: This log shall con- 
tain— 

.(a) An entry of the time the sta- 
tion’s carrier wave goes on the air and 
the time the station’s carrier wave is 
stopped. 

(b) An entry of the time the program 
begins and ends. 

(c) An entry of every interruption 
of the carrier wave, its cause and dura- 
tion. 

(d) An entry of each of the following 
shall be made every 30 minutes: (1) Op- 
erating constants on last radio stage 
(total. plate current and plate voltage) ; 
antenna current. (2) Frequency check. 
(3) Temperature of crystal chamber (if 
used). 

These logs shall be kept by theyperson 
or persons competent to do so having 
actual knowledge or information of the 
facts herein required, who shall sign the 
log when coming on duty and again 
when going off duty. The logs herein 
requirel shall be open to inspection at 
all reasonable times by Government ra- 
dio inspectors and other persons au- 
thorized to do so by the Federal Radio 
Commission, ' 
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buys its milk from the Pure Milk As- 
sociation, a cooperative. It provides 
probably 35 to 40 per cent of Chicago’s 
milk supply, he said. His company has 
absorbed some other concerns in Chicago, 
he said, but only a small one in the last 
year. There have been mergers in Chi- 
cago in recent years, he added; but he 
believes there are more dairy companies 
there now than at the beginning of 1928. 

The Bowman Dairy Company is the 
chief competitor of the Borden Company 
in Chicago, he said, but they have no 
agreements or understanding on prices 
or territory covered. Prices charged by 
the two concerns are the same, he ex- 
plained, because costs are about the same 
sor each. The companies compete in 
every block in the city, he said. There is 
little competition in retail prices, he 
stated, but there is considerable in 
wholesale prices. 

Prices Reduced 

His company reduced prices from 14 
to 18 cents a quart on Jan, 1, 1931, he 
said. The prices are fixed in Chicago, 
not in New York, he said in reply to Mr. 
Capper. 

On Sept. 1, 1921, his company reduced 
prices to the consumer 2 cents a quart 
and reduced the prices it paid the 
farmer 1.7, he declared. In 1923 it raised 
prices to the consumer 1 cent jand to 
the farmer .8, and later in the same 
year increased both prices 1 cent. When 
the reduction of 1 cent to the consumer 
was made Jan. 1, 1981, the price to the 
farmer was reduced .8 of 1 cent. This 
was. the first reduction in price to the 
tarmer since July 1, 1928, he said. 

Industries in general are -effecting 
great savings by economies, Senator Cap- 
|per said, asking what Mr. Walmsley’s 
j company had done along this line. 

Mr. Walmsiey replied that wages had 
been increased by his company, which 
necessitated economies. 

Mr. Capper reviewed the earnings of 








Musele Shoals 


Legislations 
Debated in House 


New Proposals Suggested as 
Several Members Discuss 
Legislation Pending Be- 
fore Conferees 


Failure of pending legislation for dis- 
position of the government plant at 
Muscle Shoals and hint of new proposals 
which may be submitted to Senate and 
House conferees at a meeting Feb. 18, 
were discussed in the House Feb. 17 by 
Representatives Reece (Rep.), of John- 
son City, Tenn., and McSwain (Dem.), of 
Greenville, S.C. Views of several other 
members were expressed in the course 
of the discussion. 


Mr. McSwain said he would have ap- 
proved the bill on which the conferees 
could not agree, which would have given 
the President of the United States a free 
hand for 12 months to make a lease. 

Mr. Reece said possibilities of the Mus- | 
cles Shoals project as an economic as- 
set to the.South and the Nation are be- 
ing delaved and that the House conferees 
had proposed a program that would have 
furnished the Government a satisfactory 
market at the plants for power and 
would have fulfilled the pledge to agricul- 
ture and to national defense. 


Representative James (Rep.), of Han- 
cock, Mich., chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, proposed having the 
House conferees suggest to the Senate 
conferees that the President be given 18 
months, instead of 12 months, within 
which to negotiate a lease, That would 
give the president nine months'in which 
to negotiate a lease before Congress 
comes back in December and if the Pres- 
ident were not able to negotiate a lease 
he could submit to Congress whatever 








terms he thinks necessary to negotiate a 
lease, he said. 





Prime Minister of Finland 
Is Elected to Presidency 


The prime minister of Finland, Per 
Evind Svinhufvud, has been elected pres- 
ident of that country, according to an 
announcement by the Department of 
State Feb. 17 which follows in full text: 

The American Minister at Helsing- 
fors, Edward E. Brodie, reports the elec- 
tion, of Per Evind Svinhufvud, prime 
minister since July 4, 1930, as president 
of Finland. Mr. Svinhufvud ‘was elected 
on the third ballot, receiving 151 votes, 
| his opponent, Mr. Stahlberg, first presi- 
| dent of Finland, received 149 votes. The 
minister of finance, Juho H. Vennola, has 
been appointed prime minister in place 
of the president-elect. 

The presidential term is six years. 

he new president is the third president 
of Finland. The first president was Mr. 





Stahlberg, 1919, to 1925; and his succes- 
sor was Mr. Relander, 1925 to 1931, 








New Guatemala President 
Announces His Cabinet 


The new President of Guatemala, Gen. 
Jorge Ubico, took the office on Feb. 14 
| and has announced his “cabinet, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State Feb. 17, which follows 
in full text. 

The American Minister to Guatemala, 
Mr. Sheldon Whitehouse, has reported 
to the Department that Gen. Jorge Ubico 
took office as constitutional President of 
Guatemala on the morning of Feb. 14 
and received the diplomatic corps im- 
mediately afterward. 


Mr. Whitehouse reported yesterda 
that President Ubico has appointed the 
following cabinet: Foreign affairs, Dr. 
| Alfredo Skinner Klee; finance, Dr. Jose 
Gonzalez Campo; public works, Dr Leo- 


deron; agriculture, Dr. Guillermo Cruz: 
| war, Gen. Jose Reyes, and interior and 
justice, Dr. Guillermo Saenz de Tejada. 





Early Legislation Urged 
To Handle Communists 


Advocating favorable action on the 
recommendations of the Special House 
Committee Investigating Communist Ac- 
tivities, of which he was a member, Rep- 
resentative Bachmann (Rep.), of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., in a speech in the House 
Feb. 17, said there should be no hesita- 
tion in “shutting the treasonable mouths” 
of communists, and that they be re- 
turned to Russia “where they can com- 
munize to their hearts’ content.” 


He warned that the Federal Govern- 
ment should take precautionary meas- 
ures to guard against “this alien revo- 
lutionary conspiracy, aimed at the heart 
of our Government, and at the life, lib- 
erty and happiness of our people,” 

“I believe . appropriate legislation 
should be immediately enacted by Con- 
gress enlarging the powers of the De- 
partment of Justice so there will be at 
least one branch of the Federal.Govern- 
ment in constant touch with what is tak- 
ing place,” Mr, Bachmann said. 


+ 





Population of Austria 
Shows Increase of 8,000 


The population of Austria in July, 
1930, according to statistics just issued 
by the Austrian government, was 6,712,- 
794, against 6,704,487 at the end of 
1929, according to advices received in 
the Departznent of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache \ Gardner Richardson, 
Vienna, Austria. The population of Aus- 
tria, therefore, increased by 8,307 dur- 
ing this period. 

The increase of population by excess 
of births over deaths was 10,681, but, 
on the other hand, 2,374 persons emi- 
grated. Vienna showed a slight loss in 
population, with an excess of deaths over 
births of 3,267 and an emigration of 
569, making a total drop of 3,836. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





the company since 1925, showing.a re- 
turn, he said, of about 20 per cent on 
a $100 par value of stock. He read 


dustry as one of the most “depression- 
proof” and referring to many mergers. 

Senator Capper called attention to an 
advertisement by the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company in which it an- 
nounced the sale of bread in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 5 cents per 1-pound loaf, 
as a result of the Senate igquiry. He 
said this would represent a saving of 
many thousands of dollars to Washing- 
ton residents. 

He also read a press statement that 
food prices in Cheyenne, Wyo., are 18 
per cent-lower than in Washington. The 
Committee then adjourned until 2 p. 
m. Feb, 18. 
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Machines for metering mail, a labor-saving device approved by the Post Office Department, are coming 
into wider use among business houses which send out large quantities of first-class mail, as a substitute 
for the more complicated and slower process of affixing postage stamps. The machine, shown above, 
not only prints the amount of the prepaid postage upon each envelope and records the number of 
but also seals. the envelopes and performs other 


pieces of mail and the equivalent value of postage, el 
dence for mailing. 


tasks involved in preparing correspon 





Efforts of Catholic Women to Assist 
Unemployed Are Outlined in Address) Said to Be Cause of 





Many Organizations Said to Be Cooperating With Red 
Cross and Other Local Relief Agencies 





Means employed to feed, clothe and 
sustain the morale of their jobless co- 
religionists were stressed by Miss Agnes 
G. Regan, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women and 
assistant director of the National Cath- 
olic School of Social Service, in a radio 
address, “Catholic Women and Welfare,” 
under the auspices of the woman’s di- 
vision of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment, from Station 
WRC, Washington, Feb. 17. , 

Miss Regan’s address follows in full 
text: 

The National Council of Catholic 
Women is an integral part of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference—an 
organization composed of the archbishops 
and the bishops of the United States. 
The National Council of Catholic Women 
and the National Council of Catholic 
Men constitute the lay department of 
the conference and are thus an official 
part of the program-of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. 

The National Council of Catholic 
Women is a federation of organizations, 
national, diocesan, State and local. Its 
purpose, to provide a medium through 
which the Catholic women of the coun- 
try may speak and act as a unit when 
the welfare of the church or of the 
country demands such expression. Its 
mottoes: “For God and Country”— 
“Faith and Service.” 

The World War taught us the need 
of coordination and cooperation. In a 
great emergency the soul of America 
awoke. The situation which confronts us 
today is certainly as serious—perhaps 
more so, even than the World War. It 
may, if not rightly met, mean as great 
a holocaust in the sacrifice of human 
lives, because of a wide-spread lack of 
the necessities of life. 

More serious than material needs is 
the effect on the mental and moral atti- 
tude of the great army of unemployed. 


Widespread Appeal 


To Relieve Situation 

In November, 1930, the Administra- 
tive Committee of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference met in Washington. 
At this meeting a resolution was passed 
asking all the departments of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, in- 


|cluding its thousands of affiliated lay 


organizations of men and women, to 
take an active and immediate interest in 


: : | seeking to relieve and improve thé con- 
nardo Lara; education, Dr. Ramon Cal-| dition of the unemployed; to cooperate 


with President Hoover’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment and with 
local bodies working for a betterment 
of this situation. 

When, later, the cardinals, archbish- 
ops and bishops met in general assem- 
bly, Archbishop Hanna, of San Fran- 
cisco, was authorized to issue an official 
statement on the grave situation of un- 
employment, in the name of the entire 





from an article describing the dairy in- | 


meeting. In the course of his appeal 
Archbishop Hanna wrote: 

We call upon Catholics, and we ask 
all, to do more than give alms and more 
even than take measure to provide work 
and reduce the present army of the un- 
employed * * *. But let them look also 
to the long-time, deeper-seated and 
harder task of allowing the likeness of 
the Savior of the world to shine through 
our country’s egonomic institutions.* * * 

In the meantime the appeal of Mrs. 
Lillian M. Gilbreth, of the President’s 
Emergency Commitiee for Employment, 
came to headquarters. We were. happy 
to write Mrs. Gilbreth assuring her of 
the full cooperation of all our affiliated 
oragnizations and of Catholic women in 
general. 

The first step was the sending out to 
the 16 national, 10 State and 1,700 local 
organizations of Archbishop Hanna’s 
statement and the appeal from the Pres- 
ident’s Committee. 

It has not been our custom to gather 
statistical reports concerning such work 
as this. It means the expenditure of 
time and money at a time when these 
are so needed to carry on the work at 
hand. However, a very limited survey 
in order to make possible the broadcast 
for the Committee reveals splendid ac- 
complishment. Local groups of the Cath- 
olic Daughters of America, the Daugh- 
ters of Isabella, International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae, Catholic Women’s 
Union, various fraternal organizations 
and numerous parish societies, women’s 
clubs, etc., all responded immediately. 

Outstanding in the reports are the 
financial contributions made to local 
agencies in order to help with the pro- 
viding of funds to aid unemployed men 
and women. These contributions aggre- 
gate thousands of dollars. 

Practical services rendered include re- 
port of rental by a women’s organiza- 
tion of 10 sewing machines, purchase of 
material, and employment of 10 women 
by the day to make clothing for needy 
families, The same organization re- 
corded the employment of a number of 
men to make necessary additions and 
repairs, a8 suggested by the Emergency 
Committee. 

An organization maintaining a conva- 
lescent home for children cooperated with 
the Junior League of the same city. The 
latter had funds which could be devoted 
to the employment of a number of men 
for a limited period. They sought an 
organization which needed work in con- 
struction and would be willing to supply 
material. Through the cooperation of 





these two groups a number of men were 
employed for several weeks; as a result 
a worthy institution had added) a sun- 








porch which will contribute much to the 
health of the little inmates of the con- 
valescent home. 

An alumnae group of each of two Cath- 
olic schools presented the situation to the 
student body. Each class assumed the 
responsibility for the care of one family. 

Several organizations report the main- 


tenance of free employment bureaus. |Prevalent in this country, according to| 
One in the far Northwest reports the|# oral statement just made by the Pu 
finding of jobs during December for 36|lic Health Service. 


men and in January for 39. A League 


of Catholic Women in the Middle West|that there are every year about 20,000. 
reports the placement, in cooperation | 000 Poe 
with the Y. W. C. A. and the Jewish f|are ill for 
Welfare Board, of 465 women—also’ pro- | longer; 


vision of hospital care. 


The representative of another organ- {centage of the population are physically 
ization became the volunteer investiga-|imperfect, a great deal of which is caused 
tor and liaison officer in working out|by unhygienic habits and improper nv- 
plans for cooperation on the part of |trition. 
Catholic institutions in supplying work|simple rules of correct diet and nutri- 
for men who were to be paid by local |tion is essential to all who wish to main- 


agencies. 
Many groups report definite coopera- 
tion with the Red Cross and other local 


relief agencies in their work. Of par-| 4S furnished by the Service: 


ticular interest is the tremendous num- 
ber of women reported by certain groups 
who volunteered their service to do the 
hard labor entailed in the preparation 
and distribution of food to the needy. 
In one center 65 such volunteers have 
carried this work on steadily for the 
past month. 


Use of Numerous 
Automobiles Offered 


One organization reports 15 workers 
who are doing clerical service in the 
free employment bureaus, and_ relief 
agencies. Great numbers have volun- 
teered services im the use of cars -for 
the collection and distribution of food- 
stuffs and clothing. This in order to 
safeguard the self-respect of families 
who have never before asked aid. 

Members of religious committees in 
the Catholic schools and hospitals have 
lent.their aid through the collection and 
repair of clothing, and in the hospitals 
through the free care of the sick and 
the distribution of food. One hospital 
reports an average of 1,080 persons a 
day supplied with meals. Of course, this 
could be multiplied many times. 

Fraternal organizations report a_val- 
uable service, in the keeping up of pay- 
ments on insurance in cases of unem-| 
ployment where insurance would other-| 
wise have lapsed. A number of these} 
organizations report also the payment of 
rent for families who would otherwise | 
have been homeless. 

As one reads these records, one real- 








izes that many of those who are doing} 
this splendid work, are themselyes per-| 
sons who have never enjoyed lafge sal-| 
aries, and who may at present be work-| 


ing under reduced incomes. They are in-| 
deed in truth their brothers’ keeper. 
There is. no question but that in the| 
present emergency the slogan “Give Till| 
It Hurts,” is being effective throughout | 
the length and breadth of the land: The| 
tragedy of it all is that, with this great) 
giving, there are still so many who suffer | 
need. ‘ 
We take this opportunity of thanking | 
the organizations who have respondéd to 
the appeal of the National Council of 
Catholic Women, but we know that re- 
sponse is due, not to the appeal from} 
any human organization, but because in| 
the person of the hungry, the thirsty,| 
and the naked, apvears Christ. who said, | 
“Inasmuch as ye do it unto the least of| 
these, ye do it unto Me.” 


Districts in Abyssinia 
Are Closed to Hunters | 


Visits of American big-game hunters | 
to Abyssinia should not be encouraged, | 
due to a decree by the Abyssinian gov-| 
ernment restricting the territory in| 
which big game hunting may be carried 
on, according to advices from the Amer- 
ican Legation in that country. An an- 
nouncement by the Department of State 
Feb. 16 follows in full text: 


Minister Addison E. Southard, at 


Addis Ababa, reports that the emperor 
of Ethiopia has now ruled that no per- 
mits will be granted to anyone, either| 
native or foreigner, until further no-| 
tice, for hunting in the most accessible | 
hunting districts in provinces adjoining 





The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 17 








9 a. m.—Senator Moses (Rep.), of 
New Hampsire, called to discuss vet- 
erans’ loan legislation and the ap- 
pointment of a Minister to the Neth- 
erlands. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday. of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—William Blease, vice 
president of the Oakland Motor Com- 
pany, called to pay his respects. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Ken- 
dall (Rep.), of Meyersdale, Pa., called 
to introduce a friend. 

2:45 p. m.—Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, called to discuss a personal 
matter. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


| milk, 


Improper Nutrition 


Numerous Diseases 


Faulty Selection of Diet De- 
clared to Be Major Factor 
In Physical Unfitness in 
Nation 





Faulty nutrition is one of the major 
factors in physical unfitness which is so 


b- 
It is estimated, the Service declar d, 
eople in the United States who 
a period of seven days or 


that there are almost 1,500,000 
deaths annually, and that a large per- 


A working knowledge of the 


tain health and longevity, it was stated. 
Additional Information 
The following addidtional information 


Farmers have for many years made 
practical application of scientific knowl- 
edge relating to nutrition in the raising 
of stock. Farmers generally know how 
many pounds of meat can be produced 
from the grain that is fed, and dairy 
cows are rationed with such scientific 
accuracy that they can be made to yield 
4 maximum amount of milk and butter 
fat with a minimum quantity of waste. 
People other than farmers also see the 
application of all the advance steps in 
nutrition in the rearing of animals and 
note the results with approbation. Yet 
these same people fail to observe that 
if the same principles which science has 
now made available with reference to 
human nutrition were applied to them- 
selves and their children the results 
would be even more gratifying. 

The extent to which malnutrition is 
prevalent in this country was brought 
out at the recent White House Confer- 
ence. President Hoover in his address 
called attention to the fact that there 
are 6,000,000 malnourished children in 
the United States. The failure to rec- 
ognize and apply the principles of cor- 
rect dietetics is one of the most impor- 
tant reasons why this condition persists, 
One need not be afraid that the prin- 
ciples umderlying a correct dietary are 
profound and technical They may be! 
understood readily, because they are es-| 
sentially simple. 

A normal person usually chooses the| 
foods best suited to his requirements, 
and as a result seems satisfied. Never-| 
theless a careful study may reveal that/| 
this diet, if continued over a long pe- 
riod of time, may be the means of lay- 
ing down the foundation for one of the} 
degenerative diseases from which s0! 
many people suffer during and after| 
middle life. A little more care in the| 
selection of diet with particular atten- 
tion to the principle,of variety would 
save the average person a great deal 
of illness and worry. 

The diet should contain a sufficient 
amount of residue-containing foods. Care 
should be exercised in selecting a suff- 
cient. amount of alkaline foods such as 
oranges, apples, bananas, and other fresh 
fruits, vegetables such as potatoes and 
cucumbers, and molasses. The diet 
should also be properly- balanced with 
fuel values derived from proteins, fats, 
and carbohydrates. In a state of com- 
plete rest approximetely 1,000 to 1,400 
calories are required daily. In»persons| 
doing manual labor 3,400 to 4,000 calo- 
ries are required. The requirements 
of the average normal individual are 
about 2.600 calories daily. 

The diet should be derived from such 
foods as_ will furnish the required min- 
erals in sufficient quantities and will con- 
tain am abundance of vitamins. It is 
a good plan to drink a good deal of wa- 
ter, but between meals rather than dur- 
ing meals; save meal times for drinking 
The diet should satisfy the physi- 
ologic requirements of the individual. 


the line of the Franco-Ethiopian Rail- 
way. As this new official ruling greatly 
restricts the territory in Ethiopia where 
big game hunting may be done, the 
legation is of the opinion that visits of 
American hunters should not be encour- 
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Prison Building: 

Change Asked in 
New York State 


Gov. Roosevelt Proposes 
Segregation and Classifi- 
cation of Inmates, in Re- 
port to Legislature 


t 





State of New York: 
Albany, Feb. 17. 
A new prison policy is proposed in the 
report of the, State Commission to In- ° 
vestigate Prison Administration and Con- 
struction, which was made to Governor 
Roosevelt Feb. 16. It was transmitted 
to the Legislature by the Governor with 
a special message which characterized 
the report as “undoubtedly the most 
comprehensive and scientific survey of 
prison construction, financing and admin- 
cere which has been prepared in this 
tate.”” 


“In its recommendations relative to 
prison construction,” Gowernor Roose- 
velt said, “it outlines a definite policy of 
varying types of construction to take 
care of the different types of prisoners, 
It points out that State prison construc- 
tion can, with safety, range all the way 
from more road camps to various pro- 
longed, restricted accommodations within 
prison walls. These recommendations 
are important not only from the point 
of view of expense of comstruction but 
to a greater degree, from the point of 
view of proper classificatiom of prisoners. 

Segregation Is Proposed 

“Definite recommendations are made 
relative to segregation and classification 
through psychiatric diagnosis,” Governor 
Roosevelt explained. ““Through the 
methods of individual study outlined by 
the commission, prison administration 
can be suited to the needs and necessities 
of different types of prisoners, not ‘only 
avoiding disturbances but permitting 
more constructive methods with the more 
tractable prisoners. 


“The details of prisom construction 
are taken up in the report and recom- 
mendations are made for more economi- 
cal specifications. It is umfortunate that 
prior Legislatures saw fit to commit the 
State to spend as much money as it did 
on the new Attica prison. The commis- 
sion comes to the conclusion that the 
large differences in cost are not justified 
by the advantages gained. 


Paroles Reommendeda 

“Very valuable reommendations are 

contained relative to the general care 
and training of prisoners, educational 
work in the prisons, vocational training 
and religious instruction. 
_“I desire especially to call your atten- 
tion to the recommendations made rela- 
tive to restoration of so-called ‘good- 
ime’ for certain offenders, which would 
permit them to earn time off their sen- 
tences by good conduct im prison. Noth- 
ing to my mind will facilitate the proper 
handlin& of prisons in a greater degree 
than the holding out of hope to the in- 
mates of an earlier release by reason of 
good conduct. , 

“Along the same lines are recommen- 
dations relative to uniform minimum 
sentences for first-offender felons, earlier 
parole for other offenders, basedon their 
behavior, and modification of the present 
fourth-offender act.” 





Measure to Exclude Aliens 
In Apportionmemt Favored 


The Sparks resolution (CH. J. Res. 356) 
proposing a constitutiomal amendment 
80 as to exclude aliens from the popu- 
lation count on which membership of 
the House is apportioned was ordered 
favorably reported to the House Feb. 17 
by the Committee on Judiciary. 

The measure proposes a constitutional 
amendment, reading: 

“Aliens shall be excluded from the 
count of the whole number of persons 
in each State in apportioming Represent- 


jatives among the several States accord- 


ing to their respective muambers.” 

About 7,000,000 aliems will be de- 
ducted from represented population, 
should this amendment be ratified by 
three-fourths of the State legislatures, 
The measure calls for ratification within 
seven years. 








HRe: SERVICE... ~- St. Regis gra- 
ciousness forecasts every whim of 
smart New Yorkers amd their out 
of-cown confréres. It is the keynote 
of St. Regis service . . . a service 
which heightens evem more an 
exquisitely appointed residential 
seclusion, Transientaccommodations, 
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ST. RE GIS 


Fifth Avenue New York 





aged. The legation expects to en- 
counter delay or difficulties in obtaining 
permits for those who do come. 
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A single worn-out radio tube may cause distortion, 
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old tubes with mew RCA Radiotrons, the tubes 
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| Swiss Society 





Is Analyzed in 
. Wheat Products 
Its iieastindAgeoums in 
Flour Said to Depend on 


Variety of Grain and on 
The Milling 


Provide Temporary Cler- 
ical Work 





Organization of a cooperative society 
to provide temporary clerical work for 
unemployed persons, known as 
Schweizerische Adressen & Werbe-Zen- 
trale, was recently undertaken by the 
municipal government and_ business 
firms in Basel, Switzerland, according to 
aeemmnmcicnenineee information from Vice Consul Albert W. 

In the average household bread ap-| Scott, Basel, made public by the Depart- 
pears in the menu more often than any, ment of Commerce. i : 
other article of food, and therefore it | Assistance is provided for all unem- 
is of importance that its quality and food | ployed persons and through its function 
value be high, according to an oral state-|as an employment agency it is often 
ment Feb. 17 by the Bureau of Home} possible for persons temporarily en- 
Economics, Department of Agriculture.| gaged to secure permanent positions. 
For making most kinds of breads and| Training in special business subjects is 
similar products wheat flour is superior also provided by the institution by means 
to all others because of its gluten con-!of special night courses, 
tent, it was stated. _ | Services rendered to business organi- 

The following additional information| zations by the institution consist of the 
was furnished a the Bureau: _ |compilation of mailing lists, preparation 

Gluten is the product of two proteins | of circulars and other advertising mat- 
that combine when the flour is made into/ ter, the addressing and mailing of such 
a dough. This gluten is what gives the) matter, and such other clerical duties as 
dough élastic quality, so that it can ex- firms may find unprofftable to undertake, 

and and hold within it gas bubbles | the report states. 
ormed by yeast or other leavening! Qpening of branch offices to assist un- 
agents. |employed persons in all parts of Switzer- 

The bread-making value of different) land operated through the central office 
types of wheat flour depends on the/|in Basel is planned as well as special 





uantity and the quality of the gluten offices where it is said climatie condi- | 
th For | tions will be of advantage to clerks suf- | 


at can be developed in them. Ff 
practical purposes these gluten-forming fering from lung diseases. 
proteins in the wheat grain and flour 
are referred to as gluten, as though) 
they were combined. Flours are called} 
“strong” if they have a comparatively | 


large quantity and good quality 's Scope of Red Cross 


luten, and “weak” if. their.gluten is oa e i 
in quantity or poor in baking quality. Relief Is Described | 
Milling Is Factor 
The nature and amount of gluten in| B Vi ° 
flour depends both on the kind of wheat y 1¢ce Chairman 
from which it is made and on the mill- 
ing. The wheats which make the strong- See 
est flours are grown mostly in the re-| 
gions between the Rocky Mountains and | 
the Mississippi Valley, north and west 
of Missouri. The wheats grown in the 


Present Operations. Doing 
More Good Than at Any 


Aids Unemployed 


Cooperative Organization Helps 


| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 
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more humid areas between the Great 
Plains area and the Atlantic coast and 
most of the wheats of the Pacific coast 
are softer and less glutinous. 
Out of any lot <a — nese 5 
oft, it is possible to mill severa ; : ; 
kinds of flour that differ considerably in outing oad of sence — wae I 
their bread-making quality and in their|5#Y ¥! : Seas 4 Yes the R 4 ¢ no ona 
food value. The present milling process | ¢V€r € ie h ° a $10 000000 oni . 
is very complicated and highly special-|™ore good than 4" ge . a4 
ized. The grain is broken up gradually | the jeaaieen oa ae aateann ‘e 
by passing it between several pairs of |r R oe . declarzd Fels 16 at his 
rolls, and after each step in its reduction | "2€ Sea ross, aes . heade : 
some separation of the material is made eo Se eadquarters at) 
according to the size and character of | "@8"mston, ©. \. ¥ ’ 
the particles. In this process the bran|, The organization was one bright spot 
and germ are usually removed, and the|in an atmosphere of trouble,” Mr. Fieser 
material milled from the remaining grain | Said. The Red Cross official has just re- 
is combined or separated to form dif-|turned to Washington after a. trip 
ferent commercial grades of flour. through drought areas. 
Some Food Value Lost | It also was said at headquarters that | 


Tn the manufacture of the féare most subscriptions to the relief fund had in- 
commonly used, the bran, the shorts and | exyueed wee ™ _ $8,376,542. s 
the germ of the wheat are removed. | Description Given of Relief Work 
This, of course, sacrifices some food val-| Vice Chairman Fieser described as fol- 
ue, for most of the minerals and vita- | lows the drought relief work of the Red 
mins of wheat are containeed in these|Cross as he saw it being accomplished 
portions. This loss may be compensated | during his trip: 
for, however, by the improvement in the} “I met in various paces with,.chapter 
keeping quality and baking strength of|chairmen from 40 .to 60 cgunties ai 
the flour. 

Graham or whole wheat flour con- 
tains all of the wheat and has ee ae 
vantages from the point of view of foo 1 ; 
value over a flour that does not contain | food carried away. I heard all about 
the bran and the germ. It does not,| last Fall’s Red Cross gatdens and those 
however, keep so well as white flour.|to be planted again in a few days, I 
In a diet that is limited in variety, and |S4W in operation some of the Red Cross 
hence likely to be lacking in certain | School lunches which have been set up 
elements, some of ‘the breads should be|in 900 schoolhouses where the children 
made from this kind of flour. In a diet| Seemed hardest hit, and how they had 
containing plenty of milk, eggs, fruits | increased school attendance and made the 


Time in Last 18 Years, | 
Says James L. Fieser 


“After 18 years’ experience on the op- | 


,applied to the feeding of hundreds of 
thousands of Arkansas people. I saw 


and vegetables, the bran and the germ|Children more alert in their work. | which 


of the wheat kernel are not so essential, | E 
but even in this case breads made from|of Arkansas, I addressed its members 
Graham flour add flavor and variety. jas the reer iaiy Taed the House, who had 
Bran, the dark, fibrous portion of the | °en invited to be present, Upon con- 
wheat, is less completely digested than |Cluding, a vote of thanks to the Red 
the rest of the kernel. As bran is sold} Cross and the American people for their 
commercially it has some food value from | 8¢nerosity was unanimously adopted. 


the starch as well as from the minerals | Need for Funds Is Emphasized 
and vitamins associated with the fibrous| “The future depends upon the various 
loan funds and the weather, the open- 


parts, but it is used chiefly for its laxa- | 

tive properties. In moderate quantities/ing up of employment, the reestablish- | 

and especially as it comes ground up in| ment of norma! credit facilities and sheer | 
human grit. | 


Graham flour it is usually considered to 
“Anyone would be pleased to see, as 


be a desirable addition to the diet. 
Soft Wheat Better for Cake I did, the variety of food given these| 
Strong flours made from hard wheats | people. The Red Cross, of course, can- 
are generally considered best for yeast! jot in a few months overcome the food 
habits of 100 years. It leaves to each 


bread, although with proper methods ex- 
cellent results can be obtained with those community the authority to feed accord- 
ing to the standard prevailing there, 


heard them tell of the problems as they | 


food orders given out and bundles of} tution's 
jhe said. 


| Program, Mr. Fleming said: 1 


“Upon invitation of the State Senate|The requested appropriation is intended 


|methods of observing and recording the 


Scientists of World Are Preparing 
For Research Into Polar Phenomena 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


theorist in electricity who is now dead. 
Participation in the polar year, he ex- 
plained, can be accomplished only 
through action of the present Congress, 
Dr. Fleming said that this Kennerly- 
Heaviside layer affects radio waves, 
which, especially short-wave tramsmis- 
sions, cause pulsations of this layer 100 
miles up, and explained that the radio 
waves are reflected back to the earth 
from the layer, The pulsations of the 
layer are affected by heat, light and 
other similar conditions, and the radio 
wave Jengths pass through. the earth 
at thé’same’ time, he declared, All the} 
pulsations have a bearing on “the prop- 
agation of wireless messages,” he as- 
serted, adding that the Carnegie Insti- 
laboratory has measured the 
height of this layer about 100 miles up, 


Explaining the purposes of the polar 
“The purpose is to make magnetic 
and allied observations at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, in connection with the _inter- 
national polar year of .1982-33, in 
many nations will participate. 


to cover the cost of an observatory and 
necessary instruments and operation for 
13 months, including pay and transporta- 
tion of personnel. The personnel will 
also be required during a period of prep- 
aration and after the close of observa- 
tions for compilation of the results. The 
cost of publication is also included. 
“The proposal to repeat the polar year| 
of 1882-83 after a 50-year interval found 
its stimulus in the many new problems 
that have arisen. Instruments and 


phenomena have greatly improved. In- 
terest in the earth’s magnetism has in-| 
creased as its relations have developed| 
to upper-air navigation and wireless com- 
munication, especially the correlation of 
the latter with variations in the earth’s 
magnetism and electricity and with solar 





from some soft wheats. For cake and 
pastry, In which tenderness is of prime | trusting to the additional foodstuffs sent 
importance soft-wheat flours are usually | ;, by carloads, and to the gardens 
the more successful. Quick meade, =e | planted in half a million patches, to build 
at mufins or ‘biscultymay be 'made| tp the desire, Tor greater varieties. of 
és oe ealth-givin oods. 
It is difficult for a housekeeper to tell | “After 2 aaa 
what type of flour she is buying, espe- | $ 
cially as those on the market vary all 
the way from very strong to very weak. | 
The flours from soft wheats have a vel-| 
vety texture somewhat like cornstarch, | 
and those from hard wheat are usually | 
more gritty, but it requires some expe-| 


rience and a fine sense of touch to detect | pog Cross chapters in widely scattered 
this difference. Specialists usually do it 


i : ; sections of the country reported to head- 
by taking a pinch of flour and rubbing! quarters that they had reached or ex- 
it lightly between the thumb and the| cooded their quotas. The chapters so 
third finger. Another way to tell is by | yeporting are those of Kent County, 
squeezing a handful of it tightly and/\q: South Aroostook County, Me.; the 
noticing whether as the hand is opened | Clearwater-Pinellas Chapter, in Florida, 
the flour remains in a mold and shows | and the Cape Cod, Mass., Chapter. 
the impression of the fingers. In this| The Junior Red Cross organization in 
test a hard-wheat flour acts more like | Bi-mingham, Ala., composed of children, 
powder and the mold breaks up more | »eported a contribution of $250 from its 
readily than that of a soft-wheat flour. | treasury for the drought relief fund, as 
Weighing is still another method used! . jomorial to the late Miss May Hansis, 
to distinguish hard-wheat flours from|*). any years the head of the Junior 


soft. A quart of hard-wheat flour that| Req Cross there. Miss Hansis died last 
has been sifted once, dipped lightly into | Christmas day. 


the measuze, and then leveled off, weighs | 


about 16 or 17 ounces or even more. Aj} * 
|Nebraska Court Upholds 


quart of soft-wheat flour sifted and 
measured in the same way weighs only| State Sterilization Law 


about 14 or 15 ounces. 


is . sie ood results | . 
It is much easier to get gooc ults | State of Nebrasl: 


ever entrusted to the Red Cross will do 
more good than the $10,000,000 which 
the American people have been asked 
to give.” 

It also was stated that additional 








in baking if the ‘methods used are} t 4 
adopted to the type of flour. When oc-| Lincoln, F eb. 16. 
casion demands, good yeast bread can be| Nebraska statutory provisions relat- 


made from a comparatively weak flour|ing to the sterilization of feeble-minded 
or good cake from a strong one, by mak-| persons as a condition prerequisite ‘to 
ing sufficient allowance for the weakness | their parole from a State institution has 
in the former case and for the strength | just been held by the Supreme Court of 
in the latter. Nebraska to constitute a valid legislative 
Rye ranks next to wheat as a bread|enactment. — 
grain because it contains similar pro-| It is within the police power of the 
teins. In fact, rye flour is practically | State, the court ruled in the case of 
the only other kind that can be used suc-!Clayton v. Board of Examiners of De- 
cessfully alone in yeast breads, and even|fectives, and not in derogation of the 
it gives better results if mixed with|rights of any person, under the Four, 
wheat flour. Products frgm corn, oats, |teenth Amendment to the Federal Con, 
buckwheat, barley, rice, potatoes, pea-/| stitution, to enact a law providing for 


nuts, soy beans, and many other mate-|such sterilization prior to release of @| 


rials may be substituted for part of the) patient from a State institution. 
wheat flour in yeast breads, and some| The court commented in its opinion 
of them can be used as the chief ingre-|that it is the duty of the examining 
dient of excellent quick breads, where | board, however, “to diligently inquire 
there is less need for gluten. This is es- | into and to carefully review the status 
jially true when egg is used. Usually,'of each case of proposed sterilization 
owever, even in quick breads, a mixture |to determine whether the individual so 
|examined has an acquired or a congenital 


of wheat flour with the other materials ¢ 
makes a lighter product, le hereditary form of feeble-mindedness.” 


ve 
» 


* 


experience on the | Collected in the Arctic regions is of spe- 
operating end of disaster relief work, 1| ‘ial value because of the condition of 
say without hesitation that no money the earth’s magnetism in these regions. 


| Present Congress’ Action 


and other cosmic variations which affect 
the path of radio communication, and 
are, therefore, of great practical impor- 
tance. Information on these subjects 


The compilation of simultaneous observa- 
tions cannot fail to be of inestimable 
scientific and economic value. 


Said to Be Necessary 


“Participation in the polar year can 
be accomplished only through action by 
the present Congress. The instruments 
are special and since many will be re- 
quired it will be necessary to place the 
orders at least a year in advance.” 

Mr. Fleming said 26 nations have ar- 
rauged to send expeditions to 21 stations 
in the Arctic region and that several na- 
tions have agreed to establish stations in 
the Antarctic. He said that Little Amer- 
ica, which the Byrd Expedition occupied, 
would be reoccupied by parties from Nor- 
wegian whaling ships under the polar 
year program. He said it is also pro- 
posed, under the United States program, 
to occupy a station near Fairbanks 
Alaska. He said that. while scientist 
would gather information near the mag- 
netic poles others would be making ree- 
ords at all existing magnetic meteorolog- 
ical stations and the mass of data would 
be accumulated, digested and. studied by 
the International Polar Year Commission 
«or 1932. He said the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation probably would cooperate in re- 
spect to the work of compilation expense, 
One of the most important practical re- 
sults of all this polar expedition planning 
will be the collection of important infor- 
mation regarding electrical currents of 
the earth and disturbances pertaining to 
them, he pointed out. 


Text of Reported 
‘Joint Resolution 





full text: 


is placed in position over the specimen, 








House Committee Reports Plan for Federal Participation 
In Year of Intensive Study 


|seribed; and the Secrtary of State may 


‘\for a continuous region 
S| America 









District of Columbia or elsewhere, con- 
tingent expenses, official cards, printing 
and binding, purchase of necessary books, 
documents, and periodicals, camp and 
field supplies, scientific instrumetns and 
equipment, construction of necessary | 
temporary buildings for housing equip- 
ment and for observations, hire, mainte- 
nance, and operation of passenger-car- 
rying motor vehicles, transportation and 
subsistence or per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence (notwithstanding the  pro- 
visions of any other act), stenographic 
and other services, and purchase of sup- | 
plies, materials, and equipment by con- 
tract if deemed necessary, without re- 
gard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, section 5), 
and such other expenses as may be 
deemed necessary by the Secretary of | 
State in furtherance of the project de- 


transfer this fund, or so much as may 
be deemed necessary, to the Department 
of Commerce with the approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce for direct ex- 
penditure by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey.” 


President Approves 
Proposed Appropriation 


President Hoover and the Seeretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson, in letters pre- 
sented to the Committee Feb. 10 and em- 
bodied in the Committee’s report advo- 
cate the appropriation for the polar year 
work, The President’s letter briefly 
commended the report of Secretary Stim- 
son, which he transmitted. 

Details of the Polar Year program, 
in which the scientific agencies of. the 
Federal Government as well as private 
scientific institutions have evinced inter- 
est, are given in Secretary Stimson's let- 
ter, which follows in full text: 

In 1875, Lieut. Karl Weyprecht, of 
Austria, first brought forward the defi- 
nite program for an international polar 
year. e maintained that the small 
scientific value of the results previously 
obtained by polar expeditions was due to 
their isolated character and concluded 
that expeditions should be arranged on a 
uniform plan to give simultaneous physi- 
cal observations over a full year at a 
number of places in high altitudes. His 
plan came to a fruition in the first In- 
ternational Polar Year, from August, 
1882, to August, 1883, when 14 expedi- 
tions were sent to the field, 12 in the 
Arctic and 2 in the Antarctic, by 12 dif- 
ferent countries, fully equipped for com- 
prehensive meteorological and magnetic 
observations, 

The United States Government took 
part in this program, establishing sta- 
tions at Point Barrow, Alaska) and Fort 
Conger (Lady Franklin Bay), Ellesmere 
Island. The practical and scientific re- 
sults of the first international polar year 
were very great. For the first time it 
was possible to extend a systematic sur- 
vey of the magnetic elements into the 
immediate neighborhood of the north 
magnetic pole. With the aid of mete- 
orological obsefvations taken on board 
ship over the north Atlantic and col- 





lected ‘by the British meteorological of- 
fice, daily synoptic charts were prepared 
over orth 
and western Europe, These 
charts have formed the basis of many 
notable studies’ in weather forecasting. 

The International Meteorological Con- 
ference held in Copenhagen in Septem- 
ber, 1929, with 34 countries represented. 
proposed a second international polar 
year ag gree This proposal found its 
stimulus in the many new problems that 
have arisen during the past 50 years re- 
quiring additional data for their solu- 
tion. In that time, the instruments and 
methods of observing and recording au- 
tomatically geophysical phenomena have 
greatly improved, 

In particular has the interest been 
increased in inquiries relative to the 
upper air arising from air navigetion 
and wireless communication, especially 


The joint resolution reported follows in| the correlations of the latter with varia- 


tions of the earth’s magnetism end elec- 


“Resolved, etc., that for the purpose| tricity and with solar and other cosmic 
of deiraying the expenses of participa-|varietions, and the effects of the latter 


tion by the United States Government 
in the second polar year program, Aug. 
1, 1932, to Aug. 31, 1933, an appropria- 
tion of $30,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby authorized 
for personal services and rent in the 


on the availability of paths of radio 
communications under conditions prevail- 
ing at different times, 
here can be no question that the fur- 
ther accumulation of data bearing on 
geopbysical phenomena as evidenced ip 
* 
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United States Bureau of Standards 
The equipment shown, set up in the Federal Bureau of Standards, is designed for use in laboratory 
tests of materials like steel, cast iron and concrete for compressive strength at temperatures up to 


The specimen is mounted between bearing blocks, after which the furnace 
By means of separately controlled heating coils, temperature 
uniformity within a few degrees is obtained over the length of the specimen under test. The load is 
applied by means of a hydraulic cylinder and measured with a fluid pressure scale. 
heat and deformation from load application is measured by sighting with microscopes, shown on the 
shelf below, on fine wires attached to two points on the specimen and suspended by means of weights 
immersed in oil to dampen vibrations. 


Expansion due to 





the Arctic and Antarctic in relation to 
similar data to be obtained simultane- 
ously at gegen all observatories 
throughout the world cannot but be of 
inestimable scientific and economic value 
in the complex developments of present- 
day human activities, welfare and utiliza- 
tion of scinetific principles. 

During the period Aug. 1, 1932, to 
Aug. 1, 1933, it is intended that a num- 
ber of observation stations in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions will be operated 
for observing and recording magnetic, 
electric, auroral, and meteorological phe- 
nomena during that period according to 
an internationally concerted schedule. 
There is enclosed a photostatic copy of 
a map showing existing magnetic observ- 
atories, stations of 1882-3, and addi- 
tional proposed stations for 1932-3 
above 60 degrees north latitude. 

Originally, it was suggested by the 
special committee of the polar year,. es- 
tablished to complete details and plans 
of the work at Leningrad in August, 
1930, that the United States reoccupy, 
if possible, two of the stations of 1882-3, 
namely Point Barrow, Alaska, and Fort 
Conger (Lady Franklin Bay), Ellesmere 
Island. Since an expedition to Point 
Barrow would be very expensive and 
as reports from there state it is im- 
practicable to recover the exact station 


occupied in 1882-3, it was agreed that 


more profitable results might be ob- 
tained at considerably less expenditure 
through -a_ station near Fairbanks, 
Alaska, a point accessible at all times 
of the year by steamer and railway. 
There is at this place the additional ad- 
vantage that there is already estab- 
lished through the generosity of the 
Rockefeller Foundation a first-order 
auroral station occupied by the Alaska 
Agricultural College and School of Mines 
at College (three miles from Fairbanks), 
thus providing adequately for one part 
of the Begree proposed. There is also 
at Fairbanks a meteorological station of 
the United States Weather Bureau. 
With reference to the participation of 
other countries, 26 of the countries rep- 
resented in the international meteorolog- 
ical organizations have already made fa- 
vorable replies as regards the proposed 
program. Arrangements for three sta- 
tions in the Antarctic are in progress 
by the Argentine Republic and France. 


Commerce Department 
Primarily Interested, 


The Department of our Government 
primarily interested in this work is the 
Department of Commerce, a work of 
similar kind being done under its aus- 
pices by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Other departments which have a vital 
interest in the polar year program are: 
The Department of the Navy, through 
its research laboratory, in the study of 
magneto and auroral effects on radio| 
transmission; the War Department, 
through its Signal Corps, in the develop- 
ment of radio and meteorological work 
in Alaska; the Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its weather Bureau, in 
meteorological investigations; the Post 
Office Department, through its air mail 
service in the North; and the Depart- 
ment of State, in its strengthening of 
international relations and good will. 

The Department of Commerce was tre- 
quested to express an opinion as to the 
desirability of this government taking 

art in the proposed polar year program 
in 1982-33. The Secretary of Commerce 
states that hesconsiders it entirely fit- 
ting that the United States should par- 


ticipate in these polar year investiga- |, 


tions and recommengs that an appro- 
priation of $30,000 be made. 

An estimate of the expenditures for 
magneto work at Fairbanks, Alaska, in- 
cludes the following: Instruments and 
equipment, $8,000; nonmagnetic build- 
ings, $5,800; travel and transportation, 
$1,010; personnel over a period of one 
Sm cacunet to 2 pears, $12,190; com- 
pilation an ublication, $3,000; 4 
$30,000. ' nS Tr 

I concur in the opinion. of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce that the United States 
should take part in these scientific in- 
vestigations and I, therefore, have the 
honor to recommend that the Congress 
be requested to enact legislation to the 
end that an Sprzearistion of $30,000 may 
be authorized’ for participation by the 
United States Government in the second 
yore, eer program, Aug. 1, 1982-Aug. 
- 4 





Imports of Rayon 


More than 56 per cent less rayon was 
imported by the United States in 1930 
than in 1929. Imports in 1980 were 
valued at $8,375,656; exports in that year 
at $5,907,505. Rayon hosiery exports 
fell, while woven rayon dresses and piece 
prods gained slightly. (Department of 

ommerce.) 


~~ 





Device Identifies 
Hit-run Drivers 








New Jersey Bill Would Compe 
Use of Automatic 
Mechanism 








State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Feb. 16. 


Equipment of automobiles with small 
metal discs bearing the registration num- 
ber, which would be scattered on the 
ground should the car figure in an acci- 
dent, is suggested in a bill (A. 354) 
which Assemblyman Thomas M. Muir 
has introduced in the Legislature. The 
proposed law is aimed, said Mr. Muir, 
at hit-and-run drivers. 

A statement attached to the measure 
a that the discs. would be con- 
tained in a tube operated by a spring 
trigger similar to a gun. Operation of 
the device would be automatic whenever 
a person is struck. 

“It will not go off when bumping into 
another car or stationary object,” con- 
tinues the statement. “It cannot be 
tampered with and is workable only 
when the car is in motion.” 


Red Cross Requested 
To Expand Relief 
In Drought Areas 











Senator Bratton Requests 
Organization to Use $15,- 
000,000 Out of Its Sur- 
plus Funds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cerning the ability of the Red Cross. to 
respond to the need. When first called 
before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Chairman John Barton. Payne 
said that the Red Cross had set aside 
$5,000,000 for the purpose, which he con- 
sidered adequate, Senator Bratton 
pointed out. Mr. Payne further told the 
Committee that a call for additional 
funds would be unnecessary. 

Within 10 days thereafter, however, 
Senator Bratton continued, the Red Cross 
issued its call for $10,000,000 additional. 
That fact alone, the New Mexico Sen- 
ator said, should serve to convince that 
Mr. Payne did not have an accurate con- 
cept of the situation. 

Finance Statement Read 

Senator Bratton read from a sworn 
‘statement signed by J. J. McClintock, 
vice president ef the Red Cross in charge 


of finance, declaring that the Red Cross! 


has on hand $44,000,000 in funds of va- 
rious kinds. 

| With the additional $8,054,425 already 
collected under the $10,000,000 drive, he 
said, the funds available “run well into 
the $40,000,000 without any drain on 
| the endowment fund.” 

“Again,” Senator Bratton said, “I do 
not want to be understood as criticising 
the Red Cross, other than that I feel it 
should have moved forward with more 
speed. I feel that the Red Cross was 
too slow in getting a full concept of the 
disaster.” 

The New Mexico Senator said that the 
Red Cross is at the present time feeding 
255,737 people in 20 States, and’ that to- 
tal expenditures of the national organ- 
ization to date are $6,030,000. Local 
ew have spent, he said, $6,672,716. 
_ The Red Cross has funds sufficient at 
its command, he said, to go forward with 
its relief work at a greater pace than it 
is doing even at the present time. 

Senator Bratton’s resolution follows in 
full text: 

Whereas the American Red Cross de- 
clared in a public statement that “the 
drought situation has exceeded the ordi- 
nary hazards of farming to such an ex- 
tent as to constitute a national disaster” 
which calls for “a relief program that 
promises to exceed that of the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley flood of 1927, the record- 
making peace-time relief operation in 
American history”; 

Whereas over $17,000,000 was required 
to meet the emergency caused by the 
Mississippi Valley flood which involved 
about 600,000 persons and the Red Cross 
has so far appropriated only $5,000,000 
out of its own ordinary funds, which it 
is seeking to supplement with a special 
collection of $10,000,000, with which to 
meet the present emergency which in- 
volves more than 1,000,000 persons; 

Whereas the Secretary of War certi- 
fied to Congress (as appears in the an- 
nual report of the Red Cross for the 
year ended June 30, 1930) that the 
National Red Cross had on hand:at the 
beginning of its current fiscal year, July 
1, cash and good securities caaaarhan to 
$26,791,523.20, exclusive of chapter 
balances of $7,700,000 and substantially 
assured income for the current year 
(since largely realized) of $8,800,000, 
making the available resources of the 
American Red Cross for the current 
year not less than $43,291,523.20; 

Whereas out of these large available 
resources it would be entirely feasible 
for the Red Cross to make an additional 
appropriation of $15,000,000 to the 
cause in hand without jeopardizing its 
other activities; 

Resolved that it is the sense of the 
United States Senate, with the view of 
bringing more adequate relief to the vic- 
tims of the national disaster caused by 
the drought, and with the further view 
of safeguarding the ‘well-defined place 
iny the confidence of the people of the 
United States and throughout the world” 
established by the American Red Cross 
for itself, the central committee of the 
Red Cross should immediately appro- 
priate anj additional $15,000,000 for 
\drought rdlief out of its ordinary sur- 
plus fundé. 











Early Action Is Sought 
On Infancy Welfare. Bill 


A special rule to bring up in the House 
at this session of Congress the Senate 
maternity and infancy bill (S. 255), for 
promotion of the health and welfare of 
mothers and infants was advocated Feb, 
17 before the House Committee on Rules. 
Representative Cooper (Rep.), of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, speaking for the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
asked. prompt action. epresentative 
Bankhead (Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., and 
other Members of the Rules Committee, 
said it is an important work. The Com- 
mittee reserved action. 





Business in Brazil 

Business improvement in Brazil is be- 
ing impéded by the depression of the 
coffee industry, although some seasonal 
increases have been noted. Business, 
however, has been active in cheap auto- 
mobiles because of seasonal improve- 
ment and because of a drastic price re- 
duction in one of the low-priced Amer- 
ican cars. (Department of Commerce.) 
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Solidarity Urged 


'| By Haitian Envoy 


Newly Appointed Minister, 
In Presenting Credentials 
To President, Makes Plea 
For Cooperation 


Dantes Bellegarde, the newly appointed 
Haitian Minister to the United States, 
upon presenting his letters of cred=s== 
to President Hoover on Feb. 16, stated 
that the new government of Haiti had 
instructed him to strive for the consoli- 
dation and growth of Pan American 
solidarity. (A summary of his remarks 
was printed in the issue of Feb. 17.) The 
Minister’s remarks and _ President 
Hoover’s reply follow in full text: 

“Mr. President: I have the honor to 
place in your hands the letters by which 
the President of the Republic of Haiti, 
having terminated the mission of my 
very distinguished predecessor, Mr, Ul- 
rich Duvivier, has been good enough to 
accredit me near Your Excellency as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary. ‘ 

“The events which have occurred in 
Haiti during the past year lend to my 
mission near the Government of the 
United States an exceptional impor- 
The legislative elections of 
Oct. 14 and the presidential election of 
Nov. 18 have shown clearly that the 
Haitian people is thoroughly aware of 
its national obligations, and that it de- 
serves fully to enjoy the right of liberty 
and independence, which it so heroically 
conquered 127 years ago—thus creating, 
after your glorious Republic, the second 
sovereign state of America. 

“In speaking of these events I am 
happy to recall the personal part which 
you took in their preparation, for which 
preparation the President and the gov- 
ernment of the Haitian Nation feel to- 
wards you the most fervent gratitude. 
They await, with firm confidence in the 
loyal friendship of the Government of 
the United States, the realization, in the 
near future, of the promises made to the 
Republic of Haiti, of its definitive libex- 
alization by the resumption of the es- 
sential attributes of its political and ad- 
ministrative autonomy. 

International Policy 

“While the new Governmeént—an em- 
anation of the will and aspiration of the 
Haitian Nation—pursues, within its bor- 
ders, a policy of peace and prosperity, 
founded upon liberty, education and la- 
bor, it aspires to collaborate, within its 
modest sphere, in the work of interna- 
tional understanding and the reapproch- 
ment of nations, of which work the 
United States has constituted itself the 
ardent protagonist throughout the world. 

“It has, in particular, given me in- 
structions to strive with all my strength 
for the consolidation and the growth of 
Pan American solidarity, of which Your 
Excellency, in the course of your memor- 


|able good will voyage in Latin America, 


has shown the vital necessity for the 
progress and the security of our three 
Americas. 

“My country has given, in the past, 
many proofs of this spirit of solidarity. 
You will permit me to recall, Mr. Presi- 


ident, that while still a French colony, 


Haiti sent 800 of her sons to fight for 
American liberty; they (shed. their gen- 
erous blood on the: battlefield of Savan- 
nah. She also opened her doors to Boli- 
var in exile, and extended to him aid in 
arms, money and men for the emanci- 
pation of the Spanish colonies in Amer- 
ica; as the only reward for such as- 
sistance, she asked that slavery be abol- 
ished wherever the arms of the liberator 
might triumph. 

“Collaboration m war ‘is no longer the 
question now. The task in which Haiti 
wishes humbly to participate today, is a 
task of peace, She wishes, with all her 
heart, to labor in close community with 
those who strive to establish among the 
American nations confidence and peace. 
Upon the solid basis of equality, friend- 
ship and mutual respect, the Pan Ameri- 
can Union will grow in strength and au- 
thority. And this strength, this author- 
ity, will enable her to contribute effec- 
tively, together with the Unions that 
have been or may be organized in other 
parts of the world, to the realization of 
the high ideal which is her own; peace 
and justice for all nations. 

“What we want in truth is peace, jus- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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¥ PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States Daity a : seiaicilaaiiy 
Domestic Source | Production of Crude Petroleum 


Reported Lowest in Four Years 


Of Manganese Is 
Held Adequate 


Industry Can Supply Steel 
Mills if Embargo Is Put 


On Soviet Imports, Pro- 
ducer Asserts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

are any additional burdens by way of 
duty on manganese ore from any one 
of the world’s producers, or if there 
were a complete embargo of manganese 
ore from any of them (Russia, Brazil, 
India and Africa), or from all of them 
except one, that one would be able to 
supply the entire demands of the Amer- 
ican market.’ 


Imports Last Year 


“According to the final figures from 
the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the total man- 
ganese imports from Russia during the 
year 1930 were 225,888 gross tons of 
ore, containing 112,174 gross tons of 
metallic manganese. 

“The manganese producers in the 
United States are today ready and will- 
ing to immediately accept definite con- 
tracts for the delivery, during the next 
12 months, of a total tonnage of do- 
mestic manganese ore equal to the total 
tonnage imported from Russia during the 
year 1930. Shipments can begin imme- 
diately from plants which have been 
completed, and which are now ready to 
supply this demand, but which are idle 
due to Soviet dumping. 

“The average grade of ore from these 
plants will be equal if not superior to 
the average grade of ore imported from 
Soyiet Russia. The price under which 
domestic producers will contract will not 
exceed the average price shown by the 
United States Tariff Commission as hav- 
ing been paid by the steel industry for 
foreign ores during the five-year period 
(Jan. 1, 1924, to Jan. 1, 1929) prior to 
the start of Soviet dumping. 

“The time has come for American peo- 
ple to insist that facts from American 
citizens and American industries, and 
not falsehoods from Russian Bolsheviks, 
be accepted and considered by our own 
Government Departments. It is up to 
the Government Departments and the 
steel industry to accept this challenge 
as final and call on the manganese pro- 
ducers to deliver these contracts with 
bond for their faithful performance, or 
such American industries as are now in 
an unholy alliance with Soviet Russia 
should forever remain silent.” 

Letter Sent by Mr. Lowman 
y Mr. Lowman’s reply follows in full 
ext: 


Dear Mr. Adkerson: I have your com- 
munication in which you point out the 
faet that wide publicity has been given 
to a statement made by me before the 
House Ways and Means Committee upon 
a hearing on the so-called Kendall bill, 
dealing with convict, forced and inden- 
tured labor, in which I was represented 
to have said that if an embargo was put 
on Russian manganese ore our steel mills 
would have to close down. 

It was developed at the hearing that 
a’ little more than 50 per cent of the 
manganese ore consumed in this coun- 
try is of Russian origin. In 1929 some- 
thing like 10 per cent of our consump- 
tion of manganese ore was of domestic 
production. Prior to that time, except 
for a brief period during the World 
War, when consumption was stimulated, 
the amount of domestic ore used was 
around 5 per cent. 

My statement to the effect that our 
steel mills would have to close down 
without Russian manganese was based 
on present production of American n- 
ganese ore, and did not take into Con- 
sideration the fact that the American 
manganese producers claim to have fa- 
cilities for producing all the manganese 
ore required for American consumption. 
I have no personal knowledge of the ca- 
pacity of American producers, and based 
my statement on the sources of man- 
ganese now consumed in this country. 





New Haitian Envoy Advises 
Pan American Cooperation 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
tice and- prosperity for all, assured by 
the cooperation of all; cooperation be- 
tween citizens of the same nation, co- 
operation between social classes, coop- 
eration between nations, cooperation be- 
tween races. 

“Mr. President, it is because we know 
that both you and your collaborators are 

. firmly attached to this ideal that we 
feel a special pleasure in extanding to 
you the sincere good wishes of the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Haiti, for 
Your Excellency’s personal happiness, 
and the prosperity of the great Republic 
of the United States.” 

President’s Reply 

The President’s reply follows in full 
text: 

Mr. Minister: I take pleasure in re- 
ceiving from your hands the letters 
whereby you are accredited as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of Haiti before the Government of 
the United States, together with the let- 
ters of recall of your distinguished prede- 
cessor. 

You have described the legislative 
elections and the ensuing presidential 
election in Haiti as having demonstrated 
that the Haitian people are aware of 
their national obligations; and in con- 
nection with these important events you 
have been so good as to express the 
gratitude of the’ Haitian Government and 
people for the part in them taken by 
me, 

It has been most gratifying to me, Mr. 
Minister, to learn of the successful 
initiation of the program recommended 
by the Commission which I appointed 
to investigate affairs in the Republic of 
Haiti, and of the recognition of their 
international obligations by the Haitian 
people. I shall be glad to have you say 
to your Government that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will continue 
to extend to it in the fullest measure 
its sympathetic and .active cooperation 
in the progressive consummation of the 
plan recommended by that Commission. 

The important services to the cause 
of liberty rendered in the past by the 
Haitian people, to which you have al- 
luded, are ever remembered with grati- 
tude, and the Government of the United 
States will welcome wholeheartedly the 
collaboration of Haiti which you proffer 
in strengthening and supporting the 
common ideals which so effectively and 

appily unite the nations of this hemis- 

qonere : 

In extending a cordial welcome to you 
to Washington, I desire also to convey 
to His Excellency, President Vincent, my 
good wishes for his personal welfare 
and for the prosperity and happiness of 
the people of Haiti. 


Commerce Department’s Review Also Shows Decline in 
Refined Products Last Year Due to Refiners’ Efforts 


To Balance Supply and Demand 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


creased demand for crude by refineries. 
The most effective curtailment in crude 
output in 1930 began in July and was 
continued throughout the remainder of 
the year. The output at the close of 
the year was at the lowest point in over 
four years. 

Although 1930 was a year of continu- 
ous curtailment of output in the major- 
ity of fields, the total potential produc- 
tion, or the total shut-in production, 
showed a steady increase. This resulted 
from the completion of large wells be- 
ing either capped or pinched back to a 
fraction of their initial output. The 
{number of oil wells completed in 1930, 
11,577, compared with completions in 
1929, 15,572, indicates a material falling 
off in drilling activity, but the total ini- 
tial output of the completions in 1930 
was over 50 per cent higher than in 
1929. 


Texas Retains Lead Among 


States Producing Crude 


The rank of the leading crude produc- 
ing States in 1930 was unchanged from 
1929. Texas was again first, with a pro- 
duction of 289,965,000 barrels, a slight 
drop from the previous year. Produc- 
tion in California declined materially 
but the State retained second place, with 
an output of 228,099,000 barrels; Okla- 
homa was third, with an output of 215,- 
227,000 barrels. Practically all of the 
States reported decreased output in 
1930; the exceptions were Indiana, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, ew York, and 
Pennsylvania. 

The gain in production in New Mex- 
ico—from 1,830,000 barrels in 1929 to 
10,172,000 barrels in 1930—was particu- 
larly notable and resulted almost solely 
from the development of the Hobbs field 
in the southeastern part of the State. 
Production in Arkansas continued to de- 
cline as the output of the Smackover 
field fell off steadily. The decrease in 
production in California was quantita- 
tively greater than for any of the States, 
and resulted primarily from reduced out- 
put in the Santa Fe Springs and Long 
Beach fields. 

Production in Kansas was curtailed in 
some fields, but the total output in 1930 
was just under the 1929 total. Louisiana 
was one of the few States that showed 
an increase in production in 1930; this 
gain resulted primarily from the devel- 
opment of the Zwolle field. Production 
}in Oklahoma fell off from 255,004,000 
| barrels in 1929 to 215,227,000 barrels in 
1930. This material decline can be at- 
tributed almost solely to the decline in 
output of the Seminole district. Pro- 
duction in the Oklahoma City field in- 
creased from 8,710,000 barrels in 1929 to 
33,306,000 barrels in 1930, but the latter 
represents only a small fraction of what 
the field could have produced if rigid 
proration had not been practiced. 

The trend in production in the salt 
dome pools of Texas continued upward in 
1930; the total output of the rest of the 
State, exclusive of west Texas, in- 
creased, due largely to the development 
of the Darst Creek field. However, these 
increases were more than compensated 
by the decline in the West Texas fields. 
Production in Wyoming continued to de- 
crease in 1930, as Salt Creek, the prin- 
cipal field, continued to decline. 

The production of Pennsylvania grade 
crude, produced in ‘the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
in southeastern Ohio, increased from 23,- 
736,000 barrels in 1929 to 24,482,000 bar- 
rels in 1930. This increase resulted 
from developments in the Bradford- 
Alleghany district, where the producers 
have built up a substantial potential 
through the use of the five-point method 
of water flooding. 

Stocks of crude petroleum fell off in 
1930, the first decline since 1926. Total 
stocks of crude petroleum, on Dec. 31, 
1930, amounted to 512,797,000 barrels as 
compared with 535,264,000 barrels on 
hand at the beginning of the year. This 
represents a decline of over 20,000,000 
barrels, nearly all of which occurred in 
the area east of California. 

Imports of crude petroleum decreased 
for the second successive year; the 1930 
total was 62,129,000 barrels as compared 
with 78,933,000 barrels imported in 1929. 
As has been the case for several years, 
Venezuela ranked first as a source of 
supply of foreign crude, although in 
1930, Colombia was the only country to 
show an increase over 1929. 


Increase Is Noted in 


Motor Fuel Production 

Refined Products: Runs to stills of 
crude petroleum in 1930 amounted to 
927,447,000 barrels, a decline of  60,- 
261,000 barrels from 1929. This decrease 











reflects the curtailemnt in refinery opera-|- 


tions that was partly due to the shut- 
down of a number of plants which were 
unable to operate at a profit but was 
largely due to the efforts of refiners to 
maintain a balance between the supply 
and the demand for gasoline. 

Despite the decline in crude oil pro- 


Distribution of Sales 
Of Processed Waste 





Manufacturers Sell Product 
Principally to Users 


Manufacturers of processed waste sell’ 
principally to users. Of the total sales 
in 1929, amounting to $35,314,000, 64.1 
per cent, or $22,€31,000, was made in 
that way. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: 27.1 per cent, or $9,578,000, to 
wholesalers; 7 per cent, or $2,466,000, 
to retailers, and 1.8 per cent, or $639,- 
000, to manufacturers’ wholesale sales 
branches, 

Of the sales made from factories, $4,- 

418,000 was made through manufac- 
turers’ agents, selling agents, brokers, 
and commission houses. 
_ This industry embraces the 136 estab- 
lishments which are engaged primarily 
in cleaning or otherwise preparing 
waste, and therefore does not cover the 
production of raw waste resulting from 
the various processes of carding, spin- 
ning, weaving, salting and finishing 
carried on in textile mills. 

Statistics relative to the 1929 produc- 
tion of this industry showing quantity 
and value for cotton waste, wool waste, 
other waste, and wiping rags, and other 
facts on this industry are contained in 
the preliminary report of the Census of 
Manufactures, 1929, issued Oct. 24, 
1930. A copy of that report will be fur- 
nished free upon request to the Census 
Bureau. 


(Issued bu Bureau of the Census.) ' 


cessed, the production of motor fuel 
showed a slight increase—from 439,- 
343,000. barrels in 1929 to 441,534, 
J00- barrels in 1930. This increase 
resulted from an increase in percentage 
yield.of from 44 per cent in 1929 to 47 
per cent in 1930. Imports of gasoline 
amounted to 16,927,000 barrels,-or nearly 
double the 1929 figure. Exports of gas- 
oline amounted to 65,621,000 barrels in 
1930, which represents a small increase 
over 1929. The indicated: domestic de- 
mand for motor fuel amounted to 395,- 
560,000 barrels, an increase of 19,561,- 
000 barrels, or 5 per cent over 1929. 


During the first six months of the 
year, the consumption of motor fuel was 
approximately 9 per cent above the pre- 
vious year but during the last half of 
1930 the full effects of the general busi- 
ness depression were felt and the indi- 
cated domestic demand figures for Au- 
gust, October, and November were be- 
low those of the same months in 1929. 
Stocks of motor fuel rose rapidly in the 
early part of the year and reached the 
high point of 55,239,000 barrels on Mar. 
31. For the next six months, the period 
of heaviest consumption, stocks were 
consistently reduced. Although motor 
fuel stocks increased during the last 
quarter of the year, the total on hand 
Dec. 31, 1930, 40,541,000 barrels, was 
considerably below the total on hand at 
the end of 1929, 43,261,000 barrels. 

The production of kerosene was lower 
for the second successive year and both 
the exports and indicated domestic de- 
mand declined. The decrease in output 
exceeded the drop in consumption and 
stocks of kerosene were reduced to 6,- 
oe barrels, the lowest point since 
1923. 

The decline in crude throughout and 
the gain in gasoline yield, principally at 
the expense of gas oil and fuel oil, were 
reflected in the output of gas oil and 
fuel oil which declined materially dur- 
ing 1930. Imports of fuel oil rose from 








1S. R. McKelvie to Retire 


’ Census of Distribution 


From Federal Farm Board|¢, mary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Samuel R. McKelyie, member of the 
Federal Farm Board representing grain 
growers, will retire from the Board at 
the end of his term, June 15, so that 
he can “get back to the grass roots and 
stay there” on his Nebraska ranch, Mr. 
McKelvie stated orally Feb. 17. ‘ 

He will operate his ranch and publish 
his paper, The Nebraska Farmer, he 
said. If offered reappointment; he would 
decline, he added. He has wanted all 
along to get back to his private business, 
he said, and has already stayed on the 
Board a year longer than he’ originally 
had agreed io stay. 


20,545,000 barrels in 1929 to 26,080,000 
barrels in 1930. Complete data for the 
consumption of gas oil and fuel oil are 
not available, but there was undoubtedly 
a@ material decline in consumption in 
1930. This decline was less than the 
drop in production and stocks were re- 
d 


uced, 

The trends of the statistics for the re- 
lated products, lubricants and’ wax, in 
1930, were very similar. The produc- 
tion, indicated domestic demand, and ex- 
ports for each fell off and stocks in- 
creased. 7 

Natural gasoline: The production of 
natural gasoline did not show its usual 
increase in 1930; in fact, the total output 
for the year dropped off from 2,195,400,- 
000 gallons in 1929 to 2,172,900,000 gal- 
lons in 1930. This decline in output was 
closely related to the drop in crude out- 
put and the Seminole district, which 
showed a very rapid decline in ‘crude 
output was also credited with the most 
material loss in the production of nat- 
ural gasoline. : 

The output of the Kettleman Hills field 
amounted to 156,700,000 gallons in 1930, 
as compared with a comparatively small 
amount in 1929. This increase more than 
compensated for the losses in produc- 
tion in the rest of the State and the 
California total for the year, 814,100,- 
000 gallons, represents a small gain over 
the 1929 output. Production in Texas, 
the third-ranking State, increased as the 
result of gains in output of the Pan- 
handle plants. 

The trend in stocks of natural gaso- 
line held at the plants lacked the fluc- 
tuation of 1930 and the high point for 
the year, 39,000,000 gallons on June 30, 
was considerably below the high point 
of 1929. Blending of natural gasoline 
with naphtha at the plants in the mak- 
ing of finished motor fuel showed .a very 
material decline in 1930, 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


i i ich the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
dcnelonie aoe tae made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue 
a preliminary report for edch city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of 
each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of 
stores, number of full-time employes, net. sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 
roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 
store organizations. Following is the a gat Ma ie : ; 

i : full-time employes not including proprietors, B; ne’ 
ibe (1989),  Apmngiahrage Bre D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 
wages (including part-time employes), F 

Wilmington, Del., 1980° Population, 106,597 


A B Cc D E F 
All stores ‘ .1,980 5,407 eee et 100.00 $8,508,434 Veanee 
-store indeperidents ......1,720 4,192 50,518, 77.54 7,003,756 5,629,1 
Se tore independents) 162 829 «(8,488,795 14.55 "778,475 1,040,459 
All other types. of organization.., 48 | 386 5,151,790 7.91 726,203 646,474 
Shelbyville, Ind., 1930 Population, 10,618 
a3 'B Cc D E F 
All. stores .. 286° 655 $7,860,386 100.00 $1,202,299 $787,219 
7 Pindapendents ....,. 2008 626 /387, 1,1 981,796  636,0: 
Cale ieak ce ove units) “-** “9g 116. 1,316,234 16.73 195,478 «188,440 
All: other types of organization.. 8 a: 165,840 2.10 25,030 12,749 
Holland, Mich., 1930 Population, 14,346 
A B i . See E F 
,885,514 100.00 $1,549,909 $1,005,285 
All stores. 2.0... 50 ccc ce ceccceees 257 682 0 
At gee : “*"' 919 480 «7,217,691 73.01 1,254,993 "704,970 
Cualae (tout independents °----- “9g 118 1,899,308 14.16 ‘160,863 135,628 
19 89 1,268,515 1283 134,053 164,687 


All other types of organization. . 


RE Gee EU Se een nnn meer 
Exports and Imports of Merchandise 
In January Were Lowest for Decade 





a [Continued from Page 1.] 
i ts (prelim-| ver for the month of January this year 
er ag 1981 ead ke Feb.| and last and for the period ending with 
17, 1981), of merchandise, gold and sil-| January of each year: 





(Values in thousands of dollars) 
































January Seven Months Ended Jan. i 
: 1981 1930 1931 1930 ecrease 
Export ee _.. 960,000 410,849 2,017,800 3,028,756 + —1,010,956 
Imports occ sceecceeeliiereees ss 188,000 $10,968 1,507,909 2,423,954 916,045 
Excess of exports ...++--+ 67,000 99,881 509,891 Oe eee si acaess 
Exports Rr es 54 8,948 106,359 118,480 12,121 
Relea: deen decncciecnchryn «cea 12,908 198,281 123,050 *75,231 
Excess of imports .....0.+. 34,372 8,960 91,922 SAO ee 
Exports caret eee 3,574 5,892 27,729 47,943 20,214 
SERMIb s)cicorcssotiteonccese 4,756 22)384 35,961 13,577 
678 1,136 5,345 11080) a ccs 


Excess of exports 


eeeeeseee 





*Increase. 





Volume of Trade — 
Continues Low in 


Minneapolis Area 





Absence of Snow in January 
Stimulated Certain Lines, 
According to Review by 
Reserve Bank 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 17.—Certain 
lines of business activity in the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District were  stimu- 
lated by the warm weather and absence 
of snow in January, according to the 
preliminary summary of agricultural and 
business conditions just issued by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 
The district volume of business as @ 
whole, however, continued at the low 
level of the preceding three months, ac- 
cording to the summary, which contin- 
ues in full text: 

Marketings of bread wheat were twice 
as large in January as in the same month 
last year. Durum wheat marketings 
were two and one-half times as large, 
and flax marketings were three times 
as large. Building permits in January 
were.one-half larger than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Carloadings 
of miscellaneous freight, judging by re- 
ports for the first three weeks of Jan- 
uary, were at a higher level than in 
December or November, after allowance 
for seasonal changes, although lower 
than in January, 1930. 

The daily average of bank debits was 
16 per cent smaller in January than in 
the same month last year. The country 
check clearings index for January was 
17 per cent lowér than the index for 
January, 1930. Decreases, as compared 
with January last year, also occurred in 
postal receipts, flour and linseed product 
shipments, marketings of cattle and hogs, 
and department store sales. 

The estimated farm income from mar- 
ketings of seven important products dur- 
ing January was 11 per cent smaller 
than in January a year ago, although 
the large receipts of cash grains caused 
an increase in grain income, as compared 
with a year ago. Prices of all important 
northwestern farm products were lower 
in January than a year ago. 








“What is wrong. 
with the Word SPIT?” 


eo. O1fe of 56 


from 56 different points 
approving Cremo’s crusade 
against spit or spit-tipping. 


Every smoker, every wife whose 
husband smokes cigars, should read Dr. 


Emerson’s letter. 


“Who are the friends of ‘Spit’?” 


YOU MAY WELL ASK THIS 
QUESTION WHEN 56 IMPORTANT 
HEALTH OFFICIALS HAVE WRITTEN 
SO STRONGLY AGAINST THE EVILS 
OF SPIT OR SPIT-TIPPING. 


campaign ... against the use of human 


sputum... protects public health.” 


The war against spit is a crusade of 
decency. Joinit...smoke Certified 
Cremo=—a really wonderful 


smoke = mild 


sweet! Every leaf entering the 
clean, sunny Cremo factories is 
scientifically treated by methods 
recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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Dr. Emerson writes: “Any... 


Asks 


DR.. MARK L. EMERSON 


Health 


health officials 


=-mellow=—nut- 








emo 


Officer, Oakland, California 


MARK L. Ewensew. w, 5, 
“C46Tw eorcee 


CITY OF OAKLAND 
CALIFORNIA 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


September 16, 1959 


The American Cig 


111 Fifth ioees, , . 
New York, New Yor: ° 
Gentlemen; 
\ What 
is wrong with the word "spit"? we have 
een 
spitting for years and wi)} Probably Continue to 
spit for many year 
8 to come, It is the Moontrollabie 
or 
indisorininate Spitting that does the 
ne ham, as it 


$0 many commnicable Serns, 
Any type of campaign or 
the use of human sputum is endors 
because it protects public health 


Advertising against 


Very truly yours, 


Passe 2 é nO 


eke 
Health Officer, 
MLE /ic 


ee : 
P 8 ON» 


Certified 


... FHE Goop §¢ CIGAR 


t. @ 


THAT AMERICA NEEDED 








In this period of 
cold weather 
and cracked lips, 


above all insist 
on a cigar—free 
of the spit germ. 














Record of Bills 
Just Introduced 


latures 


Measures Covering Banking, 
Insurance and Taxation 

-* Among Proposals Await- 
ing Consideration 


Aviation 

Me. S. 275. Crosby. To authorize cities, 
‘towns and counties to acquire and operate 
airports. 

Mo. S. 188. Davis. To create bureau 
of aeronautics, regulate aircraft and pilots; 
to require air marking by municipalities, 
etc. 
N. Y. S. Int. 8349. Twomey. To declare 
aircraft operating between fixed termini and 
carrying passengers or goods for hire to 
be common carriers subject to regulation. 

N. Y. S. Int. 422. Webb. To extend life 
of Aviation Commission to Apr. 1, 1931, and 
appropriating $40,000. 

Constitution 


Md. S. J. R. 3. See Prohibition. 

Mass. H. 1152. Logan. Memorializing 
Congress in favor of the calling a constitu- 
tional convention for the purpose of propos- 
ing amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States; Constitutional Law. 

N. J. 8S. 183 and 210. See Prohibition. 

N. Y. S. 598. See Prohibition. 


Insurance 


lll. H. 268. See Motor Vehicles. 

Ind. H. 436. Wilson et al. To prohibit 
sale or use of fireworks; Judiciary. 

Mass. H. 844. Connolly. To abolish zone 
rates for compulsory automobile insurance 
and to establish a demerit rating system; 
Insurance. 

Mass. H. 925. Connolly. To appoint a 
special commission to**study classification 
of risks and rates charged by fire insurance 
companies in State; Rules (joint). 

Mass. H. 1059. Gallagher. Relative to 
notices required to be given accident or 
health insurance policyholders of changes 
in rates or classification of risks filed with 
Insurance Commissioner; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 1060. Gallagher. To change 
the standard form of fire insurance policy 
to provide that upon failure of parties to 
agree on amount of loss, matter shall be 
referred to an auditor; Insurance. 

Mass. H. 1061. Irwin. To provide for 
formation of insurance companies to insure 


against bodily injury caused by ingredients | 


or foreign substances in foods, confec- 


tionery or beverages or their containers; 


Insurance. 
Mass. H. 1062. MacLeod. 
motor vehicle owners to pay penalty insur- 


ance rates for liability policies and bonds | 


Insurance. 
Carroll. 


in certain cases; 
Mass. H. 1168. 


compulsory Automobile Insurance Act; In- 

surance. 
Mass. H. 1169. Higgins. 

to employes during period of involuntary 

unemployment; Insurance. 

Mass. S. 277. To create a motor vehicle 


accident board to have exclusive original 


jurisdiction of all actions for damages aris- | 


ing out of operation of motor vehicles; 
State Administrations. 

Mass. S. 297. To require liability insur- 
ance companies to dissolve attachments of 
property in certain cases; Insurance. 

Mont. H. 301. Adair. Relative to mis- 
representation in obtaining life insurance 
policies and defense in case of suits based 
upon misrepresentation; Insurance. 

Judiciary 

Ala. 85. Powell. To further provide 
for the organization, regulation and gov- 
ernment of the State bar of Alabama, dis- 
barments and admissions to bar. Passed 
Senate. 

Idaho. H. 317. Judiciary Committee. To 
provide for the appointment of a judicial 


s. 


s 


council for the continuous study, investiga- | 
tion and reports upon judicial system, its | 


administration, proceedings and functions, 
etc. 

N. J. H. 240. Barbour. Provides for 
the institution of civil suits for fines 
against persons unlawfully practicing law; 
Judiciary. 

N. J. H. 415. Basile. To provide for a 
reciprocal agreement between New Jersey 
and New York for compelling witnesses in 
either State to testify in the other State; 
Judiciary. 

— os 455. See Election Laws. 
Labor and Industry 
1021. See Crime: Prisons. 

Mass. H. 1169. See Insurance. 

Mass. H. 1174. Finkelstein. To ap- 
point special commission to make full sur- 
vey of problem of unemployment and to 
devise means for its relief; Labor and 
Industry. 

Minn. &%. 385. Child et al. To limit 
jurisdiction of courts to issue restraining 
orders or temporary injunctions in cases 
arising out of labor disputes; Jurisdiction. 

N. J. S. 157. Quinn. To provide penal- 
ties for employers failing to pay wages 
to workmen with fraudulent intent; Labor 
and Industry. 

N. J. S.J. R. 8. Quinn. To provide for 
survey of results of group insurance and 
pension systems established by employers 
upon workers over 40 years of age and to 
establish to what extent machinery has dis- 
placed hand labor; Labor and Industry and 
Social Welfare. 

N. Y. S. 546. Hofstadter. To require 
full time day instruction of minors from 
7 to 15 and prohibit employment of minors 
from 15 to 17 without employment certifi- 
cates or from 14 to 17 during vacation with- 
out permit; Education. 

N. Y. A. 814. Coughlin. To provide par- 
titions in interior of fireproof buildings 
“where laborers are employed” shall be of 
fireproof material; Labor. 

Oreg. S. 183, ®unne, Hall. To create 
an unemployment commission to study prob- 
lem of unemployment. 

R. I. S. 75. Bullock. 
hour week for female employes. 

Tex. S. 258. Pollard. To regulate and 
prohibit child labor; Labor. 

Motor Vehicles 


Idaho. H. 142. Highway Committee, 
To provide for licensing of Ynotor vehicle 
drivers. 

Ill. H. 268. Holten. To require appli- 
eants for automobile licenses to pay $10 
each to create a fund to pay judgments for 
property damage and injuries resulting 
from automobile accidents; Motor Vehicles. 

Til. H, 282. Sinnett. To make owner of 
automobile responsible for accidents and 
to provide that cars sold under conditional 
sales shall be deemed owned by vendor, ex- 
empting holders of chattel mortgages; Mo- 
tor Vehicles. 

Kans. S. 257. Davis. 
of motor vehicles; Judiciary. 

Kans, S. 258. Davis. Relative to size, 


Ss. 


Mass. H. 


To provide a 48- 


weight, construction, operation and regula- | 


tion of motor vehicles, trailers and other 
vehicles; Highways. 
Mass. H. 926. Sullivan. To provide 


for an investigation by a special commis- | 
sion on means of promoting highway safety; | 


Rules (Joint). 

Mass. H. 1053. MacLeod, 
operators of motor vehicles involved in 
accidents to report same in writing to 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles; Highways and 
Motor Vehicles. 

Mass. H. 1065, 
that personal 
dent motorists 


Finkelstein. To provide 
representatives of nonresi- 


trar of motor vehicles shall be subject to 
jurisdiction of the State; Judiciary Joint. 

Mass. H. 1172, MacLeod. To permit 
suits against State for personal injuries 


or death resulting from operation of State | 


owned motor vehicles; Judiciary Joint. 
Mass. S. 328. To create a commission 
to revise laws relative to motor vehicles. 
Mo. 8S, 179. Clark. To regulate size 
and weight of vehicles. 
Prohibition 


Minn. H. 474, Johnson. To prohibit the 
manufacture, sale and possession of certain 


malt extract flavored with hops, etc., and | 


To require | 


To abolish dis- | 
tricts or zones in determining classifica- | 
tions or risks and premium charges under |} 


To create an | 
unemployment reserve fund for payments | 


To regulate speed | 


To require | 


t _ who during lifetime were | 
subject to service of process through regis- 


7 


UNITED 


i 

i T Feb. 17. Senator Jones (Rep.), 
| of Washington, Chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, submitted a 
conference report on the indepeadent 
offices appropriation bill (H. R, 16415) 
and asked immediate consideration. 

His motion was agreed to by a vote 
of 54 to 18. Senator Black (Dem.), 
of Alabama, criticized the action of 
the Senate in taking the action. 

A message from the House an- 
nounced the passage.of. the adjusted 
| compensation certificate loan bill. The 
bill was referred to the Finance Com- 
| mittee. 
| The Senate became involved in a 
| discussion of method of procedure to 
expedite passage of the adjusted com- 





inthe CONGRESS 


vy 


of the 
STATES 


Proceedings of February 17, 1931 
o The Senate » 


HE SENATE convened at 11 a. m., + pensation bill. (Discussion on page 1.) 


Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, spoke on the bonus bill. 

Senators Brock (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, and Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
urged action on Muscle Shoals legis- 
lation. 

The Senate passed a bill. (S. 6119) 
for an investigation of losses result- 
ing from the Mediterranean fruit fly 
eradication program. 

Senators Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
and Brock (Dem.), of Tennessee, con- 
tinued their discussion of Muscle 
Shoals questions. Attempts to obtain 
action on the conference report on the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
were futile. The Senate continued in 
a night session. 


| © The House of Representatives © 


HE House met at noon, Feb. 17. The 
| majority leader, Representative Til- 
| son (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., asked 

unanimous consent that the House 
consider bills on the private calendar 
to which no objection has been regis- 
| tered on Feb. 20, and to consider meas- 
| ures, under unanimous consent and 
| suspension of the rules, on Feb. 21. 
His request was agreed to. 


| Representative Knutson (Rep.), of 
| St. Cloud, Minn., asked about the 
| Brigham oleomargarine Dill. Mr. 
| Tilson said that if that is brought in 
| at all it would have to be under a spe- 
| cial rule, which is still pending before 
| the Committee on Rules. 

Representative Garner secured con- 

sent that Representative Steagall 

(Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., a minority 
| member of the Committee on Banking 
| and Currency, address the House Feb. 
| 18 on relief for Federal land banks. 
| Mr. Tilson said the final deficiency ap- 
| propriation bill would be considered 
| In the House that day and that oppor- 
tunity would be later arranged for 
Mr. Steagall, to which Mr. Steagall as- 
sented. 

Representative O’Connor (Dem.), of 
New York City, criticized the Members 
who constantly object to legislation on 
the floor, referring to them as “self- 
appointed objectors” and to their con- 
stant objections as “farcical.” Repre- 
sentative Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, 
Mo., said there is not a bill on the pri- 
vate calendar that has any chance of 
enactment now. Mr. Tilson disagreed 
with that statement. Mr. Tilson also 
gave notice of bringing up a special 
rule Feb. 23 for consideration of cer- 
tain measures from the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

Several measurese called up were 


| 


' 


to regulate the sale, delivery, etc., of malt | 
extract not so flavored, etc.; Temperance. 

Md. S. J. R. 3. Altfeld. Memorializing 
Congress to enact legislation necessary for 
submitting the repeal of the Eighteenth | 
Amendment to constitutional conventions, 
and to repeal the Volstead and Jones acts; 
Judicial Proceedings. . 

Mass. H. 1088. Logan. ‘To define in-| 
toxicating liquor as to exempt all bev-| 
erages containing less than 4% per cent 
of alcohol; Legal Affairs. 

N. J. S. 183 and 210. To provide for a 
| referendum on the question of the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment; Judiciary. 
| N.J. S. 184 and 211. Powell. To provide 
for a referendum on the question of the 
repeal of the Volstead Act; Judiciary. 

N. Y. S. 593. O’Brien. To petition Con- 
gress to call national constitutional con- 
vention to repeal Eighteenth Amendment; 
Judiciary. 

N.Y. S. 604. Feld. To declare it to be 
the State’s policy to manufacture, sell, 
transport and distribute alcoholic bev- 
erages, a plan therefor to be reported by 
a commission proposed to be appointed; 
Finance. : | 

N. Y. H. 854. Post. To declare it to} 
be the State’s policy to manufacture, sell, | 
transport and distribute alcoholic bev- 
erages, plan therefor to be reported by 
commission proposed to be appointed; Ways | 
and Means. 





Public Health 

Me. H. 708. Rounds. To provide for ex- 
termination of mosquitoes. 

Md. H. 27. Purdum. To regulate and re- 
strict use of wood alcohol. 

Md. H. 62. Edmonds. To regulate sale, ete., 
of liquids or articles commonly known as 
anti-freeze. 

Mass. H. 890. Barker. To regulate places 
used for sale of food. 

Mass. H. 914. Thomas. To create a Board 
of Registration in Chiropractic and to regu- 
late the practice of chiropractic. 

Mo. H. 
regulate hot dog stands, etc., other eating 
places, dance halls, etc, in counties of 300,- 
000 population. 

Mo. H. 257. Ballew, et al. To regulate | 
manufacture, sale and use of economic poi- | 
sons. 

Mo. 8S. 150. Kelley. To license and regulate | 
the business of commercial eanning of agri- | 
cultural food products, meat or meat prod- | 


ucts. 

N. J. A. 126. Bradley. To permit four | 
families instead of three to occupy dwell- 
ings not exceeding four stories. 

N. J. A. 142. Young. To limit bakery em- 
ployes to 8 hours a day, 6 days a week,| 
and prohibiting operation of a bakery more 
than 6 days a week. 

N. Y. S. Int. 344. Cilano. To create board 
to determine and certify qualified psychia- 
trists. 

N. Y. S. Int. 361. McNaboe. To regulate 
practice of chiropractic. 

N. Y. S. Int. 385. Love. To require every 
birth certificate to contain photograph of | 
finger prints of mother and foot prints of | 
child. 

N. Y. A. Int. 442. Esmond. Same as S. 344. 

N. Dak. H. 86. 
| vivisection, 


}and sale of wood alcohol, etc., by Board of 
| Pharmacy. 
| Public Utilities 

Mass. H. 798. Staves. To regulate the 
business of transporting freight by motor 
| vehicles. 

Mass. H. 801. Connolly. Resolution for in- 
vestigation of policies, activities and service 
of telephone companies. 

Mass. H. 1006, White. Relative to regula- 
tion and supervision of gas and electric 
companies. 

Mass. H. 1007. White. Relative to the 
establishment of municipal lighting plants. 

Mass. H. 1213. Birmingham. Relative to 
regulation and supervision of gas and elec- 
| tric companies. 

Mass. H. 1214. Birmingham. 
regulation of holding companies. 

Mo. S. 120. Curfman. To create a 
water commission and provide for regula- 
tion of power sites, ete. 

Mo. S. 143. Terry. To give Publie 
Service Commission authority to regulate 
competitive practices and fix minimum rates 
of private carriers for hire on publie high- 
ways. 

Mo. H. 


Relative to 


244. Jones. To empower cities 

of 75,000 to contract with utilities as to 

rates, to grant ffanchises and to have 

exclusive jurisdiction over such utilities. 
o. H,. 246. Stitt. To provide for reg- 

| ulation of motor carriers of freight. 

| Mo. H. 290. Williams, Huber. To pro- 

| vide for regulation of urban motor carriers 

| by Public Service Commission. 

N. H. &. Eaton. 


41, To exempt from 


+ disposed of. 
| bills, page 6.) 


| and requiring meter inspection. 
| 


}act regulating operation of motor vehicles 


| public 


288. Kirby, et al. To license and} 


} utilities 


| determination by 


{ceeding 1 cent; Cities. 
Niewoehner. To prohibit | o¢ 


| Ohio. H. 196. Caren. To regulate handling | 


| tions; Finance. 





(See changes of status of 


Representacives Reece (Rep.), of 
Johnson City, Jenn., and McSwain 
(Dem.), of Greenville, S. C., discussed 
Muscle Shoals. 

Representative Bachmann (Rep.), of 
Wheeling, W. Va., urged that legisla- 
tion carrying out the recommendations 
of the special committee investigating 
Communist activities be enacted. 
(Discussion on page 3.) 

Representative Chalmers (Rep.), of 
Toledo, Ohio, spoke on unemployment. 

Favorable action by the House on 
the Wagner. bill .(S. 3060) to provide 
for a national employment system, was 
urged by Representative LaGuardia 
(Rep.); of New York City. 

Representative Williamson (Rep.), 
of Rapid City, S. Dak., spoke on ex- 
clusion of Indians in congressional re- 
apportionment, 

Representative Parker (Rep.), of 
Salem, N. Y., chairman of. the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerte, received unanimous consent 
to address the House for 15 minutes 
on Feb. 20 to discuss the report of the 
Committee on its investigation of hold- 
ing companies’ activities in railroad 
stocks. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., said he would not ob- 
ject to the discussion, but he wanted to 
point out how the majority leaders are 
now bringing out all the important leg- 
islation during the last few days of 
Congress, knowing that in this way no 
legislation on these subjects can be en- 
acted, though the matters have been 
before Committees for as long as 18 
months. Representative Tilson said 
there are good reasons for this delay 
which the country can easily see. 

The House then adjourned at 5:20 
p. m. until noon, Feb. 18. 





taxation for five years any new hydroelec- 
tric plant on which construction is com- 
menced in 1931 and prosecuted continuously 
to completion. 

N. J. A. 148. Elliott. To abolish credit 
to bus lines on franchise tax for money 
paid on gasoline tax. 

N. Y. S. Int. 3849. See Aviation. 

N. Y. A. Int. 397. Alterman. To pro- 
hibit additional charge by telephone com- 
pany for reinstating or reconnecting a tele- 
phone discontinued for nonpayment of bill. 

N. Y. A. Int. 535. Kahan. To provide 
that submetering companies. shall not 
charge more than regular rates of electric 
company, shall pay: interest on deposits, 

ek, Same as 

535. 

N. C. H. 238. Newman. To gegulate 
motor vehicle common carriers, amending 
present law. 

N.C. H. 247. 


A. Int. 603. Stephens. 


A. 


White. To adopt uniform 
on highways—bus law. 

N. Dak. S. 164. Renauld. To require 
power companies to rebate to consumers 
for failure to furnish continuous service. 

Ohio. S. 114. DeArmond. To exempt | 
private contract haulers from regulation | 
by Public Utilities Commission. | 

Okla. H. 201. McDougal. To prohibit 
utilities from selling merchandise 
in connection with business. 

Okla. H. 212. Kight. To require uni- 
form schedules for electricity where more 
than one town is served. 

Okla. S. 96. Morrison et al. 

201. 

Okla. S. 124. Briggs. To prohibit public 
utilities from engaging in retail mer- | 
chandising, and prghibiting charters to cor- | 


Same as | 


H. 





| porations to engage in retail merchandising | was confirmed Jan, 22, 1931, as a Foreign | 


when 25 per cent of stock is held by utility. | 
Okla. S. J. R. 20. Reed. To provide for | 
submission of constitutional amendment 
providing means of owning and operating 
by cities and towns, and for a} 
special election. | 
Taxation 
Mont. H. 295. Moss. Requiring gasoline | 
dealers to file bond; Highways. | 
Mont. H. 296. Nelstead. Providing for | 
State Board of Equal-| 
ization of the coal dealers license tax. | 
N. H. S, 41. See Public Utilities. | 
N. J. A. 148. See Public Utilities. | 
N. J. A. 198. Otto. Appropriating gross | 
receipts tax on certain utilities by State} 
Board instead of local assessors. j 
N. J. A. 322. Siracusa. Imposing license | 
tax on billboards and outdoor advertising; 
Judiciary. 
N. Y. S. 460. McCall. Improving mu- 
nicipalities to levy tobacco taxes; Cities. | 
Y. Y. S. 551. Wheatley. Providing that | 
claims for refund of gasoline tax be pre- 
sented within six months. 
N. Y. A. 827. Fitzgerald. Permitting | 
cities to impose a tax on gasoline not ex- | 


N. Y. A. 873. Sheldon. 
5 cents per pound on oleomargar:ne. | 
i. C. §S, 165. Lawrence. Imposing a} 
sales tax on all sales of electricity, gas, 
tobacco, cigars and cigarettes; also admis- 
sions tax on theater and moving pictures, 
and documentary stamp tax. 

N. C, A. 398. Hamilton et al. Imposing 
a corporate excess tax on foreign corpora- 


Imposing a tax 


N. C. A; 399. Ewing. Levying a tax of 
2 mills per kilowatt hour on electrical en- 
ergy; Finance. 

Ore. H. 201, Delap et al. Providing for 
appointment of supervising and conserva- 
tion commissions in counties of less than 
100,000; Counties and Cities. 

Ore. S. 179. Upton. Providing that State 
Tax Commission audit the budget and tax 
levies of municipal corporations in coun- 
ties of less than 100,000. 

8S. D. H. 121. Gilliland. Amending gzso- 
line tax law. 

S. D, H. 134. Imposing tobacco tax. 

S. D. H. 1365, i 
substitutes. 

8S. D. 8S. 99. Make inheritance tax law 
reciprocal with other States. 

Wash. S. 26. (By request of Tax Inves- 
tigation Commission.) Imposing a gradu- 
ated personal income tax; Revenue and 
Taxation. 

Wash. S, 27. (By request of Tax Inves- 
tigation Commission.) Imposing a corpo- 
rate income tax; Revenue and Taxation. 

Wis. A. 193. Groves. Relating to the 
taxation of public utilities at the average 
rate of the district in which they operate. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
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| from the lives of more than 177,000 chil- 
| dren. 


| Development also will 


Imposing a tax on lard | 


- 


Child Health 


Group to Study Inter-American Commission . 
As Aid to Business Activities 


Data of Survey 


Committee of White a Subjects Studied Include Checks, Trade Marks, Patents 
And Copyrights 


‘Conference to Present 
Findings on Various 
Phases of Research 


Using data obtained from the lives of 
more than 177,000 children, the Commit- 
tee on Medical Care for Children, of the 
White House Conference on ~~ Child 
Health and Protection, is to begin its 
final deliberation Feb. 19. at Washing- 
ton, D. C., according to an announcement 
Feb. 17 by the conference.’ The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 


Presenting the results of a_ cross-sec- 
tion survey showing the extent to which 
disease preventive measures are being 
used for the benefit of the Nation’s chil- 
dren, the Committee on Medical Care for 
Children, of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, will be- 
gin its final deliberations Feb. 19. 


Work Said Valuable 


This investigation is the Committee’s 
most valuable piece of work, Dr. Philip 
Van Ingen of New York City, chairman, 
said today. Dr. Van Ingen is president 
of the American Pediatric Society. 

Thousands of workers, scouring 146 
cities containing nearly a fourth of the 
country’s population, as well as repre- 
sentative rural areas, have obtained data 


Their research gave attention to 
health and dental examinations, vaccina- 
tion against smallpox, and immunization | 
against diphtheria. 

“The committee,” the chairman said, 
“has studied the problems connected 
with the health of our Negro citizens 
and the facilities to.meet them. It has 
a report on the health conditions and fa- 
cilities among the Indians. Prof. Ira 
V. Hiscock, of Yale University, has 
prepared a most valuable report on the 
health conditions of children in Hawaii. 


ye 


FEBRUARY 18, 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Topic VI: 


shown the practical contacts bétween 


their places in the administrative organization. The present series deals with 


By M. H. Bletz 


Assistant Secretary, The United States Section of the Inter-American 
High Commission. 


Foreign Trade. 


N MAY, 1915, upon the invitation 
of the United States, the nations of 
America were represented at Wash- 

ington by the.r respective ministers of 
‘ fmance, distinguished economists and 
financiers at the First Pan American 
Financial Conierence, called to study 
the economic problems created by the 
World War, and to seek a solution of 
difficulties which had arisen in the 
American Republics becau8e of them. 
The International (later called Inter- 
American) High Commission was 
created as the permanent organization 
to carry out the aims and purposes of 
this conference, and to study similar 
problems arising from time to time. 

The Commission—composed of 21 
national sections, each with the respec- 
tive secretary of finance as chairman, 
and a membership of nine outstanding 
financiers and economists—held its 
first general meeting at Buenos 
Aires in 1916. In the ease of the 
United States, although the Secretary 
of the Treasury is honorary chairman, 
since 1920 the active chairmanship 
has been vested in the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

At the Buenos Aires meeting the 
direction of the activities of the Com- 
mission was entrusted to a central 
executive council, to be composed of 





“Choosing the county as the unit, we 
have accumulated facts as to the supply 
and distribution of the facilities for child 
health—the physicians, dentists, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries and health centers. 
This material will be available for work- 
ing out plans for future development. 
We have studied not only the supply but 
the character of the work being done by 
hospitals, dispensaries, health centers 
and other such health organizations.” 


Committees to Report 


In addition to the report of this com- 
mittee, the Committee on Prenatal and) 
Maternal Care and that of Growth and | 
present their | 
findings. Dr. Fred Lyman Adair, pro-| 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology, 
University of Chicago, is chairman of 
the Committee on Prenatal and Mater- 
nal Care. 

Chairman Kenneth D. Blackfan, M. D., 
Professor of Pediatrics, Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School, says the impres- 
sive results of the Committee on Growth 
and Development have been “the bring- 
ing together of authorities from the re- 
search laboratories and practicing physi- 
cians for an interchange of ideas and 
discussion of practical problems.” An- 
other factor that has impressed the mem- 
bers of this Committee is that, while 
most of the procedures we have been 
carrying out, such as the examination of 
the child’s tonsils, or measuring and 
weighing him, are better than nothing 
at all, we are nevertheless convinced that 
a consideration of the child is not com- 
plete without recognition of his physi- 
cal and mental make-up, his emotional 
life, his family background and heritage, 
in fact recognition of the child as a| 
whole.” 


Foreign Service Changes 
Made by State Department 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign| 
Service since Feb. 7 have just been an-| 
nounced by the Department of State as 
follows: 

Gordon L. Burke, of Macon, Ga., now a} 
language officer at Peiping, China, assigned | 
American Vice Consul at Foochow. el 

A. Dana Hodgdon, of Leonardtown, Md., 
a Foreign Service Officer detailed to the De- | 
partment of State, resigned from the service 
Jan, 31, 1931, to accept appointment in the 
Department. 

Shiras Morris Jr., of Hartford, Conn., who | 


Service Officer, unclassified, a Vice Con- 
sul of Career, and a Secretary in the Dip- 
lomatic Service, assigned American Vice| 
Consul at Guadalajara, Mexico. ! 

John J. Muccio, of Providence, R. I., now 
American Consul at Foochow, China, as- | 
signed Consul at Shanghai. 

Willys R. Peck, of Berkeley, Calif., now 
detailed to Peiping, China, and who was | 
confirmed Jan. 22, 1931, as a Consul General, 
assigned American Consul General at Nan- | 
king, China. He has also been designated 
Counselor of Legation. 

Noncareer 

Leo E. Schumacher, of St. Louis, Mo., 

now American Vice Consul at Berlin, Ger- 
many, appointed Vice Consul at Vigo, 
Spain, 
Julian K. Smedberg, of Edgewater, N. J., 
now American Vice Consul at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England, appointed Vice Consul | 
at Glasgow, Scotland. 

The American Vice Consulate at Manaos, 
Brazil, has ben ordered closed at the earli- 
est practicable date, all records and ar- 
chives to be transferred to Para, Brazil. 


> 


cases before arbitrators or the commission; 
Judiciary. 

Me. H. 982. Biddle. To increase maximum 
and’ minimum benefits under Workmen’s | 
Compensation Act; Labor. 

Mass. H. 1072. Concannon. To increase 
maximum compensation benefits in disability 
cases to $24 a week and total payments of 
$5,000; to increase minimum compensation 
in total disability cases to $10 a week; Labor 
and Industry. 

Mass. H. 1073. Concannon. To increase 
maximum funeral benefits to $300; Labor and 
Industries, 

Mass. H. 1175. Herter. To define incapacity 
as not including results of preexisting dis- 
ease; Labor and Industries. 

Mass. H. 1176. Herter. To define hernia 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act; Labor 
and Industries. 

Mass. H. 1182. Herter. Relative to discon- 
tinuance of compensation under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act; Labor and Industries. 

Mass. H. 1183. Herter. Relative to the 

iving of notices of Labor and 

ndustries. 

Mass. H. 1184. Herter. Relative to time 
within which compensation claims. shall be 
filed; Labor and Industries. . 

Mo. H. 285. Snyder. To make final award 
|of commission binding unless appealed to 
| circuit court within 30 days. 

Mo. S. 160. Brogan. To strike out words 
\“in lieu of all other compensation” in fourth 
and fifth lines of section 3315, 

N. Y. A. Int. 911. MeKay. 
for payment of compensation for death or 
disability not wholly due to or resulting 
from accidental’ injury arising out of and 


injuries; 


To provide | 


the officers of the national section in 
the country chosen, by vote of that 
meeting, as headquarters for the coun- 
cil. “Washingten has since been the 
seat for the council. 


In the first of the next series of articles which will deal with “Statistical Re- 


search,” to begin in the issue of Feb. 19, 


Charge of Fiscal Offices, Department of the Treasury, discusses the functions of 
the Section of Financial and Economic Research of the Department. 
Copyright 1931 by The United States Daily Publishiry Corporation 
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BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes 


Agriculture 
Bills Introduced: 
H,. R. 17120. Green. Investigation; eradica- 
tion of Med. fruit fly; Agriculture. 
Changes in Status: 


residence upon homestead lands during 1929 
and 1930 in drought-stricken areas. Reptd. 
to S. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. Reptd. 
to H. Feb. 17. 

S. 6119 Investigation of Mediterranean 
fruit fly campaign. Reptd. to S. Feb. 14, 
1931. Passed S. Feb. 17. 

S. Res. 405. Investigation of retail milk 
and dairy products prices. Agreed to Feb. 
16, 1931. 

H. J. Res. 506. To amend paragraph relat- | 
ing to drought or hail stricken areas as/| 
contained in Interior Dept. apprn. bill. 
Passed H. Feb. 16, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 16. 

Aliens: Immigration 
Bills Introduced: 
H. J. Res. 507. Free. Regulating migration; 
Immigration and Naturalization. 
Changes in Status: 

S. 6172. Deportation aliens. 
Feb. 17, 1931. 

H. J. Res. 500. 
2 yrs. immigration 
H. Feb. 17, 1931. 

Banks 


Changes in Status: 

H. R. 11935. Exempting bldg. and loan 
assns. from being adjudged bankrupt. Reptd, 
to H. Feb. 17, 1931. 

Bridges 


Reptd. to S. | 


Further restricting for 
into U. S. Reptd. to 


Bills Introduced: 

S. 6165. Deneen. Little Calumet R., Cook | 
County, Ill.; Commerce. 

Changes in Status: 

S. 4799. To extend time; Mo. River at 
Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr., and at South 
Omaha, Nebr. Passed S. Jan. 24, 1931. Reptd. 
to H. Feb. 5. Passed H. Feb. 17. 

S. 5519. Louisville & Nashville Railroad | 
Co. to operate bridge across Tenn. River 
near Danville, Tenn. Reptd. to S. Jan. 16,/ 
1931. Passed S. Jan. 26. Passed H. Feb. 16. 

S. 5921. Columbia River near The Dalles, 
Oreg. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. Passed S. 
Feb. 10. Passed H. Feb. 17. 

S. 5952. To extend times; Ohio River betw. 
Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 9, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. Passed 
H. Feb. 17. 

H. R. 16561. Connecticut River in towns 
of Erving and Gill, Mass. Reptd. to H. Feb. 
5, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 17. 
Commerce and Trade 
Changes in Status: 
S. Res. 448. Fedl. Trade Comm. to investi- 
gate cement industry. Agreed to Feb. 16, 
1931, 

District of Columbia 
Bills Introduced: 
H. R. 17119. Cable. Women jurors in Distr. 
of Col.; District of Columbia. 

H. R. 17123. Welch, Calif. Assns. of em- | 
ployers to designate products of labor of 
its members, to punish illegal use of such | 
device; Distrigy of Columbia. | 

Fish: Birds: Game 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 17118. Schneider. Fish cultural sta, 
at Bailey’s Harbor, Wis.; Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Foreign Relations 
Billa Introduced: 

8S. 6173, Gillett. Apprn. 
second polar year program; 
tions, 

S. J. Res. 253. Johnson. Apprn. for Inter- 
natl. Geological Congress 1932; Foreign Re- 
lations. ; 
Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 502. Expenses of U.S. in 
second polar yr. program. Reptd. to H. 
Feb, 17, 31. 


Participation in 
Foreign Rela- 


Indians 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 6169, Frazier (by request). Heirs of 
members of Five Civilized Tribes; Indian 

ffairs, 

H. R. 17122, McKeown. Lands of Kickapoo 
Indians, Okla.; Indian Affairs. 

Changes in Status: 

S. 5979. To allow Ct. Cls. to hear claims 
of eastern Emigrant and western Cherokee 
Indians of Okla. and N. C. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
16, 1931, 

S. J. Res. 226. Distribution of judgment 


Foreign Trade 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


S. 5489. To excuse certain persons from |} 


| Changes in status: 


| Bills Introduced: 


rendered by Ct, of Cis. to Indians of Fort! 
Berthold Indian Reservation. Passed S. Feb. } 





12, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 17. 
Insular Affairs: Territories 
Changes in Status: 
H. R. 9308. Funds for construction of bldg. 
at Corozal, C. Z. Reptd. te H. Feb. 17, 1931. 
International Conferences 








Ill, H. 264. Edwards. To permit certain 
continuances in workmen’s compensation 


in course of employment; Labor and In- 
dustry. 


Changes in status: 


H, J. Res. 434, 


h 


For U. 8S. participation 
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New Books Received 
Library ‘of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Carson, Ruth. .Study of motivation of ac- 
tion in Greek and Latin epic. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state univ., 
1927.) 10 p. Columbus, 0., H, L. Hed- 
rick, 1930. 30-34231 


Com. on celebration of 80th birthday of 
Dr. Wm. Henry Welch. .. . Addresses 
delivered at ceremonies in Memorial con- 
tinental hall, Wash.,' D. C., Apr. 8, 1930, 
and account of celebrations in honor of 
Dr. Welch in many parts of the world, 
illus. 39 p. Y., Pub. for Com. by 
Milbank memorial fund, 1930. 80-23978 


Downs, W. G. Experimental study of 
growth effects of anterior lobe of hy- 
pophysis on teeth and other tissues and 
organs. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 
1930.) p. 601-654, illus. Phil., 1930. 

30-34256 

Study of dehydration 
of ortho-benzoylbenzoic acid. 1, 310-315. 
1024-1027 p. Easton, Pa., 1930. 30-34388 

Ferguson, Ralph H. Effect of alkali and 
temperature on permanganate manganate 
reaction. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Ohio state univ., 1927.) 15 p. Columbus, 
1930. 30-34257 

Graves, Robt. But it still goes on, an ac- 
cumulation. 315 p. London & Toronto, 
J. Cape, 1930. 30-34220 

Harvey, James V. . . . Taxonomic and mor- 
phological study of some members of, 
Saprolegniaceae. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ 
of Wis., 1928.) p. 319332. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1980. 30-34259 

Hutchinson, Arthur S.-M. Book of Simon. 
109 p., illus. Lond., Hodder & Stoughton, 
1930. 3830-34223 

Innes, Mrs. Kathleen E. Bible as litera- 
ture. 255 p. Lond., J. Cape, 1930. 

3830-34215 

(The “many 

Lond., Sheed 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


HE council keeps informed of 

action taken in the member coun- 
tries which affect the program, acts as 
clearing house for information, and 
serves as an intermediary between the 
national sections. It publishes and dis- 
tributes studies of an economic char- 
acter; establishes contacts -with simi- 
larly interested organizations, and 
initiates studies and activities that in 
any way may relate to the program or 
to the principles upen which the com- 
mission is founded. 

The commission concerns itself pri- 
marily with bringing about uniformity 
in the commercial laws and adminis- 
trative reguiations of the American 
Republics. It assists, too, in the for- 
mulation and effectuation of programs 
of the international conferences of 
American states and associated Pan 
American coneresses or committees, 
in so far as they bear directly on the 
purposes and work of the commission. 
It cooperates with governmental de- 
partments and agencies interested in 
the promotion of inter-American rela- 


tions. 
GOME of the specific subjects upon 
which the commission has been ac- 
tively engaged are bills of lading, bills 
of exchange, checks, laws governing 
organization of corporations and oper- 
ation of foreign corporations in Amer- 
ican Republics. trade marks, patents 
and copyrights, uniformity of customs 
regulations, shipping documentation, 
port dues. mavine insurance, commer- 
cial aviation, arbitration of commer- 
cial disputes, and standardization. 


Gleason, Anthony H. 


James, Father. Franciscans. 
‘mansions” series.) 110 p. 
& Ward, 1930. 30-34216 

Kaplan, Carl. On fundamental constitu- 
tive equations in electromagnetic theory. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins univ., 
1930.) p. 763-777. Baltimore, Md., 1930. 

30-34392 

Mansions of soul; cosmic 
conception. (Rosicrucian library, v. no. 
11.) 839 p., illus. San Jose, Calif., 
Rosicrucian press, Amore college, 1930. 

30-34218 

Miller, Shirley P. Effects of inanition upon 
stomach and intestines of albino rats, 
underfed from birth, for various periods. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Minn., 1923.) 
16 p., illus. Minneapolis? Minn., 1930. 

30-34390 

Naylor, Louis H. ... Chateaubriand and 
Virgil. (Johns Hopkins studies in Ro- 
mance literatures and languages. vol. 
xviii.) 212 p. Baltimore, Md., Johns 
Hopkins press, 1930. 30-34228 

Chateaubriand and Virgil. (Portion of 
thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins univ., 
1923.) 190 p. Baltimore, 1930. 30-34229 

Pelly, Thomas M. North-westward. 33 p. 

Seattle, Lowman & Hanford co., 1930. 
30-34224 

Who is your 

What handwriting reveals. 128 
N. Y., Fleming, H. Revell co., 

30-34217 
Rogers, Horace E. Dielectric polarization 
of liquids. i. Halogenated hydrocarbons. 
ii. Fatty acids. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Prince- 
ton univ., 1980.) 23 p. Easton, Pa., Mack 
ptg. co., 1930. 30-34254 

Root, Walter S. Influence of carbon di- 
oxide upon oxygen consumption of Para- 
mecium and egg of Arbacia. (Thesis 
Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 1930.) 48-62 p., 
illus. Phil., 1930. 3830-34255 

Shook, Lawrence G. “Etiquette of motor”, 
by Count Umberto Benito [pseud.] 30 p. 
Los Angeles, Calif., 1930. 30-34405 

Snell, Cornelia T. Study of permeability 
of graded. njtrocellulose membranes; to 
malt amylase. (Thésis (Ph. D.—Colum- 
bia univ., 1930.) 29 p. N. Y., 19380. 

30-34253 

Stutz, Geo. Fred. A. Scattering of light by 
dielectrics of small particle size. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins univ., 1929.) 
p. 67-85, illus. Lancaster, Pa., Lancaster 
press, inc., 1930. 80-34250 

Troxel, Shirley M. Heats of dissociation 
of hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. (Ab- 
stract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of IIL, 
1930.) 7 p.. Urbana, II1., 1930. 30-34389 


- 
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Lewis, Harve S. 


Walter E. Hope, Assistant Secretary in 


Rice, Mrs. Louise (Guest). 
mate? 
p., illus. 
1930. 


in Status 


in Second World Conf. of Workers for 
Crippled, at The Hague, Je. 28, 1931. Reptd. 
to H. Feb. 17, 1931. 

Monuments: Statues 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5246. To amend act for tablet to com- 
memorate memory of Nancy Hart. Reptd. to 
S. Jan. 16, 1931, Passed S. Jan. 26. Passed 
H. Feb. 16. 


- 


National Defense 


Bills Introduced: ? 
H. R. 17117. Connery. To change Camp 
Devens to Fort Edwards; Military Affairs. 
Changes in statue: | 
S. 4248. Authorizing Secy. of War to con- 
vey Fort Griswold tract to Conn. Passed 
S. Je. 25, 1930. Reptd. to H. Feb. 17, 1931, 
H. R. 87. Mileage allowance to Army, 
Navy and Nurse Corps. Reptd. to H. Feb. 


17. 1931, * Government Books 


and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of pustage, from the Inqury Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Military Laws of U. S., 1929—Suppl. No. 1, 
Legis]. of Ist and 2d Sessions, 7lst Cong., 
to July 3, 1930. U. S. Dept. of War. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Extension Service Review—Vol, 2, No. 
Feb,, 1931, Extension Service, U. S. D 
of Agriculture. Subscription price, 
cents a year. (Agr. 30-359) 


State Books and 
Publications 


information regarding these publications 
may be obtarned by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Calif—é6th Ann. Rept. of Calif. Athletic 
Comm. to Gov. and Legisl. for period 
ended Nov. 30, 1930. Submitted by J. M. 
Genshlea, Secy. Sacramento, 1931. 

Rept. on Fruit and Vegetable Auctions 
in Calif. to Sen. and Assembly, Nov, 18, 
1980. Railroad Comm. of Calif., H. G. 
Mathewson, Secy. Saeramento, 1930. % 

Utah—17th Bienn. Rept. of State Land Bd. 
for period ended Je. 30, 1930, Submitted 
to Gov. by J. F. Mendenhall, Exec, Secy. 
Salt Lake City, 1930. 

Oreg.—1lth Bienn. Rept. of State Tax 
Comm. to Legisl. Assembly, period 1929- 
1930. Earl L. Fisher, Chrm. Salem, 1931, 

Wyo.—Bienn. Rept. of State Veterinarian 
for period ended Oct, 1, 1930, to Gov. 
H. D. Port, Veterinarian. Salem, 1930. 

Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Secy. of Common- 
wealth of Mass. for yr. ended Nov. 30, 
1930—Doc. No. 46. Submitted to Sen, 
and House by Frederic W. Cook, Secy. 
Boston, 1930. 


National Monuments 


H. R. 15984. To amend “Act to provide 
for Colonial Natl. Monument in Va.,” July 
3, 1930. Reptd. to H. Feb. 17, 1931. 

Postal Service 


S. 6162. Couzens. Restitution of employes 
of p. o, at Detroit; Claims. 
Changes in Status: 

S. Res. 373. Opposing new rates for par- 
cels post. Adopted Feb. 16, 1931. 


Prohibition 
Changes in Status: 

H. Res. 423. Testimony heard before Natl. 
Comm. on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment. Agreed to Feb. 16, 1931. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in Status: 

S. 6105. Construction on Government Is- 
land, Alameda, Calif., of public buildings. 
Reptd. to 8S. Feb. 14, 1931. 

H. R. 16248. Secy. of War to exchange with 
Rosslyn Connecting Railroad Co. lands on 
Va. shore of Potomac River near Arling- 
ton Memorial Bridge. Reptd. to H. Jan, 22, ' 
1931, Passed H. Feb. 16. 

Public Health 
Changes in Status: 

S. Res. 437. Wood alcohol 

Adopted Feb. 16, 1931. 
Public Lands 
Bills Introduced: | 

S. 6171, Caraway. Of waters from Hot 
Springs Reservation; Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 16701. To grant certain lands to 
Colo. for benefit of Colo. School of Mines. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 17, 1931. 

Veterans 


investigation. 


Billa Introduced: 

H. R. 17116. Swick. Allowances for depend- 
ents of World War veterans; World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 17121. Johnson, S. Dak. Land de- 
vised to U. S. under will of S. Chanquet; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Waterways 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 6166. McNary. Willamette R. navigable 
channel from Portland to Springfield; Com- 
merce, 





“ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTICE | 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 
versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 
not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 
Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 


Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial? 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 
advertising space under the same conditions. — Advertising 


Department, The United States Daily. « 
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For Federal Building Projects 


Construction Involving 


Expenditure of $20,- 


000.000 Is Recommended for Inclusion 
In Second Deficiency Measure 





Allocated appropriations approximating 
$20,000,000 for public building projects 
scattered over many States, with stipu- 
lated limit of cost for each project, were 
recommended to the House by the Presi- 
dent and the Bureau of the Budget on 
Feb, 16. It is the first installment of 
allocated appropriations recommended to 
Congress under the recently “author- 
ized” $100,000,000 expansion of the Fed- 
eral building program outside of the 
District of Columbia. . 

The new allocations call for specific 
appropriations for these projects, de- 
signed for inclusion in the second defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, which the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
plans to report to the House about Feb. 
18. 
Federal building program as their costs 
are covered by the lump sum $100,000,- 
000 additional authorization in the Elliott 
bili already enacted into law. They 
leave approximately $30,000,000 yet to 
be proposed by the administration to 
Congress for allocated appropriations 
With similar fixed limits of cost under 
the recent expanded program. 

The recommendations submitted: to the 
House Committee by J. Clawson Roop, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
follow in full text: 


Draft of Proposed 
Provision Submitted 


Sir: I have the honor to submit here- | 


with for your consideration a draft of a 
proposed provision pertaining to an ex- 
isting appropriation for the Treasury 
Department, for sites and construction, 
public buildings, Act of May 25, 1926, as 
amended, as follows: 

Public Buildings—Sites and construc- 
tion, public buildings, Act of May 25, 
1926, as amended. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts for sites or additional land for 
public buildings; purchase of sites and 
buildings thereon, demolition of old 
buildings when necessary, commence- 
ment, completion, extension, remodeling 
and rehabilitation of public buildings, in 
amounts not exceeding. the respective 
estimated total costs herein set forth, 
and lump sum appropriations for the 
construction of public buildings hereto- 
fore or hereafter made pursuant to pro- 
visions of the Act of May 26, 1926, as 
amended, shall be available for carrying 
out the following authorizations: 

Projects under section 5 outside the 
District of Columbia: 

Alamosa, 
forth: Kor construction of a building on 
a site to be donated under an estimated 

' total cost of $90,000. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., post office and so 
forth: For extension and remodeling of 
building, under an estimated total cost 
of $75,000. 

Athens, Ala., post office and so forth: 


They do not, however, expand the; 


Colo., post office and so} 





For acquisition of site and construction 
of a building, under an estimated total 
cost of $90,000. 


Increase for Atlanta 


Post Office Proposed 

Atlanta, Ga., post office and so forth: 
The limit of cost fixed in Act of July 3, 
1930, is hereby increased from $2,650,- 
000 to $2,975,000. 

Auburn, Ala.,.pcst office and so forth: 
For construction of a building on a site 


to be donated, unaer an estimated total | 


cost of $90,000. . ; 

Baltimore, Md., appraisers’ stores: 
For acquisition of additional land and 
construction of a new building, under 
an estimated total cost of $1,000,000. 

Baltimore, Md., post office and so 
forth: The Act of Congress approved 

, May 29, 1928, increasing the limit of 
cost for construciion of the building to 
$3,300,000, is nereby amended so as to 
make said amount also available for fur- 
nishing and installing such fixed equip- 
ment for cafeteria as may be deemed 
necessary. 

Beverly Hills, Calif., post office, and so 
forth: For construction of a building on 
site to be donated under an estimated 
total cost of $300,000. 

Blytheville, Ark., post office, and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building under an esti- 
mated total cost of $95,000. 


Cafeteria Equipment for 


New York Structure 

Brooklyn, N. Y., post office, court 
house, and so forth: The Act of Congress 
approved May 29, 1928, for extension and 
remodeling of the building under an 
estimated total cost of $2,700,000, is 
hereby amended so as to make said 
amount also available for furnishing and 
installing such fixed equipment for 
cafeteria as may be deemed necessary. 

Catskill, N. Y., post office, and so forth: 
For acquisition of site and construction 
of a building, under an estimated total 
cost of $110,000. 

Charlotte, N. C., post office and court 
house: For extension and remodeling of 
building under an estimated total cost of 
$525,000. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Federal office build- 
ing: For acquisition of site and construc- 
tion of a building, under an estimated 
total cost of $200,000. 

Chicago, Ill, Marine hospital: For 
construction of new buildings, extension 
and remodeling of buildings, additional 
approach work and outside service lines, 
= an estimated total cost of $510,- 

Cincinnati, Ohio, post office and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and ex- 
penses preliminary to construction, 
under an estimated cost of $1,000,000. 


Construction or Purchase 
Of Clearwater Building 


Clearwater, F!a., post office and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building, or, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the purchase of a site and building 
and remodeling of such building, under 
an estimated total cost of $150,000. 

Cleveland, Miss., post office and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building under an estimated 
total cost of $7(.000. 

Columbia, Miss., post office and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building under an esti- 
mated total cost of $70,000. 

Connersville, Iud., post office and so 
forth: For extension and remodeling 
of building, under an estimated total 
cost of $70,000. 

Council Bluffs, Ia., post office and court 
house: For acquisition of additional land 
and extension and remodeling of build- 
ing, under an estimated total cost of 
$160,000. 

Danville, Va., post office, court house, 
and so forth: For acquisition of site and 
‘construction of a building »nder an esti- 
mated total cost of $500,000, 


David City, Nebr., post office, and’ so 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building under an esti» 
mated total cost of $75,000. 

Des Moines, Ia., post office: For ac- 
quisition of additional land and extension 
and remodeling of building, under an es- 
timated total cost of $775,000, 

Ebensburg, Pa., post office, and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and pre- 
liminary expenses, under an estimated 
total cost of $15,000. 

Elkins, W. Va., post office: For exten- 
sion and remodeling of building, under 
an estimated total cost of $120,000, and 
the title is hereby changed to “Post Of- 
fice, Court House, and so forth.” 

Englewood, N. J., post office, and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $280,000. 

Evansville, Ind., marine hospital: For 
construction of new building, additional 
approach work, and outside service lines, 
under an _ estimated- total cost of 
$100,000. 

Fergus Falls, Minn., courthouse and 
post office: For extension and remodel- 





THE 
Wool Rug Market 
Mainly Wholesale 





Retailers, Hotels, Theaters and 
Home Consumers Buy 
Remainder 


Manufacturers of wool carpets. and 
rugs, other than rag, sell principally 
to wholesalers. Of the total sales in 
1929 amounting to $174,010,000, 61.2 per 
cent, or $106,485,000, was made in that 
way. 

The remaining sales were made as 
follows: 87 per cent, or $64,394,000, to 
retailers; 1.6 per cent, or $854,000, to 
hotels, theaters, etc., and .2 per cent, 
or $277,000, to home consumers. 

Of the total sales, 44 per cent, -or 
$76,573,000, was made through manu- 
facturers’ agents, selling agents, brokers, 
and. commission houses. 

The 67 establishments classified under 
the industry designation “Wool Carpets 
and Rugs” are those engaged primarily 
in the production of wool carpets, wool 
rugs made of sewed strips, wool rugs 
woven whole, and other products. 

_ Statistics relative to the 1929 produc- 
tion of this industry showing quantity 
and value for each of the commodities 
shown above, and other facts on this in- 
dustry are contained in the preliminary 
report of the Census of Manufactures, 
1929, issue Aug. 22, 1930. A copy of that 
report will be furnished free upon re- 
quest to the Census Bureau. 

(Issued: by Bureau of the Census.) 








ing of building, under an estimated to- 
tal cost of $150,C00. 


Erection of Post Office 
At Freeport, N. Y. 


Freeport, N. Y.. post office, and so 
forth: For acquisition of site\and con- 
struction of a building, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $215,000. 

French Lick, Ind., post office, and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $85,000. 

Galion, Ohio, post office, and so forth: 
For acquisition of site and construction 
of a building, under an estimated total 
cost of $140,000. 

Grand Island, Nebr., post office and 
courthouse: For acquisition of additional 
land and extension and remodeling of 
building, under an estimated total cost 
of $95,000. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., post office and 
court house: For extension and remod- 
eling of building under an estimated 
total cost of $300,000. 

Greeley, Colo., post office and so forth: 
For acquisition of additional land and 
extension and remodeling of building 
under an estimated total cost of $50,000. 
#@Hagerstown, Ind., post office and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building under an esti- 
mated total cost of $80,000. 

Hillsboro, Ill., post office and so forth: 
For acquisition of site and construction 
of a building under an estimated total 
cost of $75,000. 

Hopkins, Minn., post office and so 
forth: For acqusition of site and con- 
struction of a buiiding under an esti- 
mated total cost of $85,000. 

Hot Springs, S. Dak., post office and 
so forth: For acquisition of site and 
construction of a building under an esti- 
mated total cost of $90,000. 


Extension on Building 
At Huntington, W. Va. \ 


Huntington, W. Va., post office and 
court house: Tor acquisition of addi- 
tional land and extension and remodel- 
ing of building under an estimated total 
cost of $390,000. 

Jonesboro, Ark., post office and so 
forth: For acquisition of additional land 
and extension and remodeling of build- 
ing under an estimated total cost of 
$110,000. 

Lansing, Mich., post office and se 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building under an esti- 
mated total cost of $850,000. 

Lawrenceville, Ill., post office and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building under an esti- 
mated total cost of $100,000, 


Lockport, N. Y., post office: For ex- 
tension and remodeling of building 
under an estimated total cost of 
$80,000. 


Los Angeles, Calif., post office and 
court house: For the acquisition of addi- 
tional land, or, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for acquisi- 
tion of a new site and expenses prelim- 
inary to construction, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $950,000. 


Additions for 
Marine Hospitals 


Louisville, Ky.. Marine hospital: For 
construction of new building, remodel- 
ing of present hospital building for 
nurses’ and attendants’ quarters, addi- 
tional approach work and outside serv- 
ice lines, under an estimated total cost 
of $460,000. 

Lynn, Mass., post office and so forth: 
For acquisition of site and construction 
of a building under an estimated total 
cost of $700,000. 

Malone, N. Y@ post office and so 
forth: For acqffisition of additional 
land, demolition of building and con- 
struction of a new building under an 
estimated totai cost of $175,000. 

McKeesport, Pu., post office: For ex- 





tension and remodeling of building 


under an estimated total cost of $90,- 
000. 

Memphis, T2nn., custom house, court 
house, and post cfice: The Act of Con- 
gress approved May 29, 1928, for ex- 
tension and remcdeling of the building, 
under an estimated total cost of $900,- 
000, is hereby amended so as to make 


tional approach work and outside serv- 
ice lines, under an estimated total cost 
of $450,000. 

Monroe, La., post office, courthouse, 
and so forth: For acquisition of site and 
construction of a building under an esti- 
mated total cost of $390,000. 

New London, Conn., post office and so 
forth: For acqusition of site and con- 
struction of a building under an esti- 
mated total cost of $420,000. 

Norfolk, Va., Marine hospital: For 
construction of new buildings, extension 
and remodeline of buildings, additional 
approach wcrk and outside service lines, 
under an additional cost of $800,000. 


Increase in Sum for 


Pawtucket Post Office 


Pawtucket, R. I., post office and so 
forth: The limit of cost fixed in act of 
Mar. 5, 1928, is hereby increased from 
$400,000 to $469,000. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., post office and so 
forth: For extension and remodeling of 
building under an estimated total cost 
of $55,000. 

Pipestone, Minn., post office and so 
forth: For ac yuisition of site and con- 
struction of buiiding under an estimated 
total cost of $9v,000. 

Pocatello, Idaho, post office and court 
house: For extension and remodeling 
of building uncer an estimated total 
cost of $200,000. 

Port Huron, Mich., custom house and 
post office: For extension and remodel- 
ing of building under an estimated total 
cost of $115,000 

Portsmouth, Ohio, post office and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building under an esti- 
mated total cost of $400,000. 

Pottsville, Pa., post office, and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 





struction:of a building, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $325,000, 

Provo, Utah, post office: For acquisi- 
tion of additional land, and extension 
and remodeling of building under an es- 
timated total cost of $45,000. 

Pueblo, Colo., post office: For acqui- 
sition of additional land and expenses 
preliminary to construction under an es- 
timated total cost of $25,000. 

Rochester, Minn., post office, and so 
forth:. For acqujsition of site and con- 
struction of a building, under an esti- 
mated total cost of $360,000. 


Additional Cost for 


Building at Rochester, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y., post office: The limit 
of cost fixed in Act of July 3, 1930, is 
hereby increased from $1,525,000 to $1,- 
700,000. 

Rockford, Il]., post office, and so forth: 
The limit of cost fixed in Act of July 
3, 1930, is: hereby increased from $695,- 
000 to $735,000. 

San Diego, Calif., post office and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building under an esti- 
mated total cost of $775,000. 

San Francisco, UCalif., post office, court 
house, and so forth: For extension and 
remodeling of building under an esti- 
mated total cost of $750,000. 

Sheboygan, Wis., post office. and so 
forth: For cacquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building under an esti- 
mated total cost of $295,000. 

Sidney, Nebr., post office and so forth: 
For acquisition of site and construction 
of a building under an estimated total 
cost of $80,.00u 

Stephenville, Tex., post office and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building undér an“ esti- 
mated total cost of $90,000. 


Construction of Post 
Office at Terre Haute 


Terre Haute, Ind., post office and so 
forth: For acquisition of additional 
land, demolition of building and con- 
struction of a new building, under an 
estimated total ecst of $600,000, and the 
title is hereby changed to “post office, 
court house and so forth.” 

Trenton, Mo., post office: For acqui- 
sition of site and construction of a build- 
ing under an estimated total cost of 
$100,000, in lieu of as required under 
act of Mar. 4, 1929, and the amount ap- 
propriated ander the authority of such 
act is hereby made available toward the 
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Winter Surplus 






of Workers 


Prevails in Mountain States 


Industrial Activity Generally 


Curtailed With Further De- 


crease in Employment in January, Says Federal 
Employment Service 


Industrial activity was curtailed in 
January and a general surplus of work- 
ers existed in States of the mountain 
district, according to the monthly sur- 
vey of labor conditions just issued by 
the Employment Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

(Sections of the report covering the 
New England and middle Atlantic dis- 
tricts were printed in the issue of Feb. 
16. Sections dealing with the east 
north central, west north central, south 
Atlantic and east south central districts 
appeared in the issue of Feb. 17.) The 
section dealing with mountain States 
follows in full text: 


v 


Mountain District 


[Including the States of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana and Colorado.] 

v 
New Mexico 


The usual Winter surplus of labor pre- 
vailed throughout January, with no im- 
mediate improvement in this situation 
anticipated. The influx of migratory 
farm, railroad, and metal-mine workers 
has augmented the oversupply of labor. 
Livestock feeding continued to employ 
quite a number of men. There was a 
further reduction in miscellaneous metal 
mining and ore-mill activities. Coal min- 
ing continued on a fairly satisfactory 
basis. Approximately 500 men were em- 
ployed on full-time schedules in the log- 
ging camps and saw mills in the Berna- 
lillo lumber district during the past 30 
days. Building remained on a greatly 
curtailed basis; however, a material im- 
provement is expected with the advent 
of more favorable weather. Among the 
larger projects under way or soon to 
start are the $10,000,000 Middle Rio 
Grande conservation project, a $250,000 
hotel at Clovig; a 750-foot elevator shaft 
at Carlsbad Caverns, and miscellaneous 
telephone construction work. While 
highway construction continued fairly ac- 
tive, a large volume of highway and 
maintenance work will be under way as 
soon as weather conditions will permit. 
Reduced schedules prevailed in all rail- 
road operating departments. 


v 


Arizona 

While a large surplus of labor pre- 
vailed throughout January, transient 
workers predominated. Harvesting of 
the cotton and fettuce crops continued 
to employ many laborers and the har- 
vestng of the Spring lettuce crop in the 
Salt River Valley will probably start the 
latter part of February. Sheep herding 
has engaged the services of a large num- 
ber of men. The major industrial es- 
tablishments reported fairly satisfactory 
operations. The cotton gins were active 
and expect to coutinue on this basis in- 
definitely. An increase in operations 
and forces is anticipated in February 
in plants manufacturing construction 
equipment. There was a further reduc- 
tion in metal raining (chiefly copper), 





purposes herein. 

Tyler, Tex., post office, court house 
and so forth: For acquisition of addi- 
tional land and construction of a build- 
ing under an estimated total cost of 
$335,000, or. at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for the acaui- 
sition of site and construction of a 
building under an estimated total cost 
of $360,000. 

White River Junction, Vt.. post office 
and so forth: For acquisition of site 
and construction of a building under an 
estimated total cost of $125,000. 

Whiting Ind , post office and so forth: 
For acquisition of site and construction 
of a building under an estimated total 
cost of $130,000. 

Williamsport, Pa., court house, post 
office and so forth: For extension and 
remodeling of building under an esti- 
mated total cost of $240,000. 

Winchester, Ind., post office and so 
forth: For acquisition of site and con- 
struction of a building under an esti- 
mated total ost of $95.000. 

Winona, Miss., post office and so forth: 
For acquisition of site and construction 
of a buildine under an estimated total 
cost of $75,000. 

Youngstown, Ohio, vost office. court 
house and so forth: For acquisition of 
additional land, demolition of present 
building, and construction of a new 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 72] 


said amount also available for furnish- 
ing and instal'ing such fixed equipment 
for cafeteria as may be deemed neces- 
sary. 

Memphis, Tenn., Marine hospital: For 
construction of additional buildings, ap- 
proach work and outside service lines, 
under an estimated total cost of $175,- 
000. 


Inclusion of Cafeteria 
Equipment Recommended 


Miami, Fla., post office, court house, 
custom house and so forth: The Act of 
Congress approved Mar, 5, 1928, for 
the acquisition of a site and commence- 
ment of construction of a building under 
an estimated total cost of $2,080,000, is 
hereby amended so as to make said 
amount also available for furnishing 
and installing such fixed equipment for 
cafeteria as may be deemed necessary. 

Milwaukee, Wis., post office, court 
house and custom house: The Act of 
Congress approved May 29, 1928, for 
extension and remodeling of the build- 
ing, under an estimated total cost of 
$1,850,000, is hereby amended so as to 
make said amount also available for fur- 
nishing and installing such fixed equip- 
ment for cafeteria as may be deemed 
necessary. 

“Mobile, Ala., Marine hospital: For ex- 
tension and revuodeling of main build- 
ing, construction of new buildings, addi- 








ore milling, and smelter-plant activities, 


with no immediate improvement ex- 
pected. Considerable gold-mine pros- 
pecting work was reported. Building 


and general construction work continued 
in fair volume for this time of the year, 
and projects under way or soon to start 
embraced a $125.000 dairy-products fac- 
tory, electrical transmission lines to cost 
$295,000, a $207,000 Federal building, 
and considerable miscellaneous telephone 
construction work. Logging in the Flag- 
staff and McNary districts has been sus- 
pended indefinitely. Planing mills and 
a few sawmills operated on greatly cur- 
tailed schedules. Highway construction 
and maintenance work increased some- 
what, with a further increase anticipated 
in the immediate future. Railroad forces 
were maintained on fairly satisfactory 
schedules during the past 30 days. 


v 
Utah 


The usual Winter schedules prevailed 
in the industrial establishments and a 
large surplus of all classes of labor was 
apparent. Many workers were employed 
on a part-time basis. Livestock feeding 
provided employment to quite a number 
of men. Curtailed schedules prevailed 
in a number of the manufacturing es- 
tablishments, including the flour and 
cereal mills. Some increase in activity 
is expected in the plants manufacturing 
building materials and clothing during 
the next 30 days. There was a further 
reduction in metal-mining activity and 
employment, particularly in the copper 
mines. Coal mining continued on a 
fairly steady basis. The usual curtail- 
ment of outdoor work has affected build- 
ing. which was considerably decreased. 
Indications are that miscellaneous con- 
struction work will rapidly increase in 
volume as soon as weather conditions 
permit. Large highway cénstruction 
and telephone construction programs are 
planned on which work will be started 
as soon as Spring opens up. Railroad 
shon forces were ~laced on a full-time 
working schedule during January. Rail- 
road maintenance - of - way forces were 
somewhat curtailed and employment will 
probably be rotated during February 
among these workers. 


v 
Wyoming 
Restricted operations were reported in 
most manufacturing establishments, 


which is a usual condition during Janu- 
ary. A surplus of skilled and unskilled 
labor was apparent throughout the 
State. Livestock feeding offered em- 
vloyment to quite a number of men. 
The oil refineries worked part time. 
Logging and sawmill operations re- 
mained below normal, which was also 
true of metal mining. Normal Winter 
schedules prevailed in the coal mines. 
While very little building was under 
way, many projects are contemplated 
which will be started with advent of 
more favorable weather. There will be 
a good volume of highway work and 
telephone construction started during 





the next few weeks. which will absorb 
many of the unemployed laborers. Win- 
ter schedules prevailed in all railroad 
departments and forces had been cur- 
tailed. A seasonal: increase in railroad 
maintenance-of-way and construction ac- 
tivity and employment will probably oc- 
cur during the next 30 to 60 days. 


v 
Nevada 


There was a further reduction in the 
volume of industrial activity and em- 
ployment during January, particularly 
in metal mining, lumbering, and manu- 
facturing. A large surplus of labor was 
reported; however, some improvement in 
the industrial and employment situation 
is expected in the next 30 days. Except 
for livestock feeding, there was very 
little agricultural work under way. Sev- 
eral plants manufacturing miscellaneous 
building materials were closed. The 
copper mines in the McGill district 
worked below normal with curtailed 
forces engaged. A silver mine closed 
in the Tonopah district, releasing 150 
employes. Work was started on a seven- 
mile highway between Boulder City and 
the Boulder Dam site the latter part 
of January and the construction of a 
10-mile railroad line is expected to be 
started in the immediate future. While 
the volume of actual building and con- 
struction under way was small, a large 
number of projects will be started this 
Spring. There was little activity in the 
logging camps, and the sawmills, box 
factories, and veneer plants. worked part 
time with curtailed forces engaged. 
Highway construction will probably .be 
increased in February. The railroad 
shops recalled quite a number of their 
employes during the past 30 days and a 
seasonal increase in railroad mainte- 
nance-of-way and construction forces is 
expected in February. 


v 
Idaho 





Due to a curtailment in the volume of | 


building, metal mining, logging opera- 
tions and the usual Winter reduction 
in all outdoor activity, a large surplus 
of labor prevailed throughout January. 
There was practically no agricultural 
work under way, except livestock feed- 
ing. The majority of the sawmills were 
temporarily closed and the box fac- 
tories and construction-equipment plants 
worked below normal with curtailed 
forces. No immediate improvement in 
metal mining was predicted. There was 
some miscellaneous telephone construc- 
tion under way in a few localities. With 
the advent of favorable weather there 
will be an increase in outdoor work. The 
railroad shops recalled quite a number 
of their employes and a seasonal in- 
crease in maintenance-of-way and con- 
struction forces is expected in February. 


v 


Colorado 


Industrial activity and employment 
showed a further decrease in January, 
some of which was due to seasonal in- 
fluences. The volume of unemployment 
embraced all classes of workers. Ex- 
cept in connection with livestock feed- 
ing, there was little employment to be 
had on the farms. The manufacturing 
establishments worked on _ part-time 
schedules with reduced forces engaged 
in quite a number of instances, includ- 
ing those plants manufacturing lumber 
and miscellaneous construction mate- 
rials, flour, automobile accessories, car 
wheels, and other iron and steel prod- 
ucts There was a slight seasonal in- 
crease in the 


in employment meat 


ments appearing 
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Wholesale Gross. 
In Los Angeles 
Exceeds Billion 


Annual Volume of Business 
Reported by 2,882 Estab- 
lishments Operating in 
Various Lines 


Wholesale business in Los Angeles ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000,000 a year, preliminary 
census of distribution tabulations show. 
This amount includes business done by 
all concerns performing the wholesale 
function, but business done by wholesale 





establishments identified as such ac- 
— for the greater portion of that 
total. 


There are 1,732 strictly wholesale 
establishments in Los Angeles, with a 
volume of business amounting to $650,- 
076113 in 1929. These wholesalers em- 
ployed 22,577 men and women, paid them 
$42,385,586 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stocks on Dec. 31, 1929, totaling 
$76,807,294 at cost value. 
| The total volume of business trans- 
acted by all establishments in the whole- 
sale field in Los Angeles in 1929 
amounted to $1,240,.596,468. This volume 
was reported by 2,882 establishments op- 
erating in a number of lines of business, 
Those concerns other than establishments 
identified as wholesalers included manu- 
facturers’ sales branches, bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry and simi- 
lar concerns performing the wholesale 
function, and a large number of “func- 
tionary middlemen,” such as_ brokers, 
commission merchants, selling agents, 
etc. There are 1,150 such concerns giv- 
ing employment to 11,763 workers to 
whom they paid $23,846,834 in 1929 when 
their sales totaled $590,520,355. Their 
stocks on hand at the end of 1929 showed 
a cost value of $37,581,013. 

(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) 
niernnanrnencronopricicaitpniliihipaaiells 
products plants. The cement plants re- 
opened after having been closed for 
about three months. The mills produc- 
ing steel. rails increased operations 
slightly. The beet sugar factories com- 
pleted their seasonal runs the latter 
part of January’ and approximately 
6,000 skilled mechanics were released. 
Metal mining, or milling, and smelter 
plant activities showed a further reduc- 
tion and the forces engaged were re- 
duced. Coal mine production and em- 
ployment remained on a fairly steady 
basis: There was little prospecting 
noted in the oil fields. While building 
in practically every city of the State 
has been necessarily retarded, due to 
weather conditions? large building and 
construction projects will be under way 
as the Spring approaches, including a 
$2,500,000 railroad improvement pro- 
gram, a $3,250,000 gas and electric ex- 
tension program, miscellaneous tele- 
phone construction work to cost over 
$3,400,000, and the starting of a shigh- 
way program throughout the State at 
an estimated cost of $10,000,000. 


(A summary of conditions in Mon- 
tana and in the States of the Pacific 
and West South Central districts 
will be published in full text in the 
issue of Feb. 19.) 








Note: This is number XXXVI of a series of Advertise- 
in @ great 
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Ir used to be fashionable to be stupid about money 


matters. Women especially weren’t supposed to 


understand them. Those who did pretended not to, 


for it was stylish to get a headache over figures. 


But the silly little thing, who was too nice to ask 


prices a few years ago, is decidedly old-fashioned 


now. The modern woman takes pride in getting 


her money’s worth. 


The fashionable woman of today is a keen, shrewd 


buyer. She can pick as good a bargain in a grocery 


store as her husband can in his office. 


She’s in the 


business of keeping house... And, more often than 


not, she’s a steady A & 


P customer. 


The Great ATLANTIC & PACIFIC Tea Co. 
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Evidence Found to Show Smith Device Patent- 
able as First Practical Solution of 
Problem 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Invinc Air CHUTE Co., INC., AND FLOYD 
SmitH AERIAL EQUIPMENT Co., 





tor jumped into space, with no cord at- 
tached to the air craft, and trusted to 
the mechanism he carried to insure his 
safety. i 

Smith testified that the death of 
Roland Gargle, an aviator, which was 
caused by the fouling of his drop line, 
led him to devise an unattached pack. 
He says: “Being familiar with para- 
chute packs, I conceived the idea of a 
pack that would not open when you left 
the plane; that you could drive a plane 
into an enemy plane and before you hit 
it, drop a distance of several hundred 
feet, or drop some distance before you 
released the parachute. Next to that,| 
I had found that all that was required 
of a parachute was to release it in the 
air; that would open it. ° When you re-| 
lease the parachute, there is one thing 
that opens the parachute, that is the air 
|that is blowing in it. The parachutes, | 
I knew, or the only ones I saw, I be-| 
lieve, in ee days, were the attached 
|type of packs, the connecting rope at- 
and their form of construction have been} fe ched + park of the pack or the other | 
unchanged for a long time. Parachutes, | ong of that rope attached to the airship | 
as we shall see later, are of two kinds, | you were dropping or jumping from. 
those which are attached by cord to a| ‘That was nominally known as the auto- 
balloon or air craft and whose spread is| matic type parachute, the person only 
caused by such attaching cord being|had to jump and was not required to 
drawn taut and broken when the para-|qo anything else. But the limitations’ 
chute is used for descent, and those which | of that were that you had to jump or 
are not attached. ‘fall, and it was generally restricted as 

This attached type has long been/to ways you could get away; there was 
known and has been employed in exhibi-| generally only one way you could jump 
tion descents, carefully planned, from or fall, because if you jumped the wrong 
stationary balloons or slow moving air | way around the strut or wire or some-| 
craft. But when the swift moving air|thing, then you would have to fall the) 
craft came into the’ World War, the para-| whole length of your parachute around 
chute was not used by them. For while; that before you could get free from the | 
that war rapidly and tremendously de-| chute. | 
veloped’ the airplane, it is a fact that) Smith’s development work was done} 
accompanying development of the use of/in connection with the United States 
the parachute was made by the com-| Aeronautic group, which took up the| 
bined air forces of the Allies. ‘matter in_response to the order. from 


v. 
RUSSELL PARACHUTE Co. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4478. soto 
A 1 from the District Court for the 
District of Delaware. 
CHARLES NEAVE, ALEXANDER C. NEAVE 
and RoyaL R. RomMEt for appellants; 
“Hupert Howson, Harry E. KNIGHT 
and Epwarp T. Nok Jr., for appellee. 
Before BUFFINGTON and WOOLLEY, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and THompPson, District 
Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 3, 1931 
BUFFINGTON, Circuit Judge.—This case 
concerns balloon parachutes. As their 
name indicates, they are in form collap- 
sible umbrellas. They are spread by the 
air in their descent. So far as shape, 
texture and the like, their use for descent 





proximately $300 and stand five years 
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use. ‘ 

Seeing then these really startling re- 
sults, we naturally inquire of what does 
this pack consist?- The pack is sim- 
plicity itself. Smith’s commercial packs 
are made under his three patents, all of 
which are here involved, viz: Claims 1- 
2-3-4-10 of Patent No. 1340423; claims 5 
and 8 of Patent No. 1403983, and claims 
1-11-12-15-18 of Patent 1462456. ¢ 

From them we gather that in his pack 
a folded up parachute is enclosed in, 
but not connected to, a parachute en- 
veloping covering made of flexible ma- 
terial, adapted to be folded over so.as to 
completely cover the folded parachute 
and provided with special fastening 
means, which latter fastenings are them- 
selves protected by fastened shields, 
flaps or covers, so arranged, constructed 
and made releasable that each and 
every one of these fastenings is ‘in- 
stantly and simultaneously released and 
the enveloping covering also thrown 
back by a pull of a breast cord by the 
aviator as he jumps. ' 

When this is done, the box-like gover- 
ing collapses and becomes a flat surface. 
The covering has no metal parts or rigid 
corners which can engage the parachute 
or its shroud lines. In one form the 
flexible enfolding sheet is provided with 
four edges or fiaps which when folded 
over are adapted to be fastened to their 
fellows or ag his 1340423 patent says, 
“releasable fastening means between 
each edge of the sheet and some other 
portion of the sheet.” 


| Method of Operation 


Described in Opinion 7 


As we view it, the simultaneous re- 
lease of the side and end flaps—and, 
indeed, all fastenings—is of vital func- 
tional importance, for only in. this way 
can the complete release of the folded 
parachute be effected. It will be noted 
also that as a general thing aviators 
have their parachutes strapped to their 
backs and wear them constantly. 


Being thus liable to strike against 
machine and other parts, there is danger 
that these fastenings may be bent, dis- 
torted, the parachute torn or prema- 
turely released. The grave danger to 
the aviator incident to a premature 
escape of the parachute while the plane 
is traveling at high speed is shown hy 
the testimony of an aviator who had 
made 200 jumps: “It is necessary to 
guard these parts because in the opera- 





|France. That body collected all known 
Need for Development 


devices, some 15 in number, and found) 
Of Device Shown |nothing in them, individually or col- 
The aviator was furnished with no 


lectively, which solved the problem. 

} . These tests were of a most thorough 

means of escape and if anything hap- | character, one of the witnesses taking 
pened to his machine in the way of fire,| part in them testifying as follows: “My | 
engine failure, bombing or shooting, he| attention is called to Chapter 2 of the 
had no means of escape, but was forced | Manual, Plaintiff’s Exhibit 10, which is | 
to face the inevitable drop to earth. The| headed ‘History of development of para-| 
number of aviators thus killed or muti-| chutes,’ and it starts on page 12. After 
lated made a situation which called, not}, summary of when the work was 
alone on individual inventors but on Gov-/ started on parachutes, the following ap- 
ernments, for betterment. }pears: ‘While this was being done 
But there was no answer to this SOS| overseas, the technical division in 
call. So late as 1916, the Scientific Amer-| America was carrying on extensive ex- 
ican stated, there was no definite prog- periments with American, as well as 
ress over the parachute models of 1850.| various Allied and German parachutes, 
Two years later, when an inquiry was;a synovsis of which follows.’ There 
made in Parliament to the British Air} then follows a list of 15 different types 
Ministry whether the government had|of parachutes. I examined or made 
taken up the question of parachute pro-|tests, or assisted in making tests, upon 
tection, the reply was: “Experiments are | all of the parachtes mentioned in the 
proceeding, but no parachute suitable | list. 


from an airplane has been ar-| sy 
rived “at.” 7 | Preliminary Tests of 


As we now know and appreciate the | New Type of Pack 

gubsequent birth and development ofthe] without entering into all the types 
es ee - ey -; \thus examined, we note tha uring | 
tenets the Testor a Wan, no use could | these. experiments ne speconapal jump’ 
ar _.|for life was made from any o ese | 
be made — oe inthe | devices, or had ever been made from 
ing alr cratt. ae ’ |them, and that during the experiments 
parachute as then —s wae eee | ond due to the attaching line getting| 
BE, Vettes sea dteebled, Ui began falling | {00s Lasmtenent Coline, gn evinteng 

6 la § ’ -° | was killed. 

to arth and if the aviator succeeded in It will b 
; ; : : e noted also that when an at- 
sta.tin = —— = ba tempt was made to reconstruct one of 
ee itd = aan aes car and en- | these devices and a free jump was made 
ow It is Clear |therewith, the aviator would have been 


closed. parachute. travel at the sae ie’ and wa only saved by the Smith 
is attached to the car neither lightens nor | — Bo  ragle ae = aint 
breaks, with the result that — Mt | attached one, which had no operative 
aac — care cane as | connection with Ge air cont, and wire 
was attempte se Wu S| wi ri . ' t ar 
Se stcechod Genes wes s ponsibly of|The® the, Svinte heceal spe, te es 
its shroud lines becoming Ft — |pack contained the stored parachute and 
the airplane and thus rendering its M-|the means to release it in midair and 
— use — Misctions, sregnani which means were comerenes and oper. 
ese momentous 0 s, , i a release 
with death to beg ogg - ee ae in | es ee ee 
the record. In the principal patent in| 7 ee si afi 
suit, hereafter referred to, the spcitice- |. Lome ware, wade ae Tn “ee 
on nee, 7 See So ee by using a dummy, and these proved so | 


: ‘ P -- | suecessful that on Apr. 28, 1919, Avia- 
parachute has a decided disadvantage, in ltor Irving, provided with a Smith pack, 


that it depends on the a ae able | jumped over the side of an airplane for 
re ee ee ie neveciote the first time in aeronautic history. 

ee cause it to open. If the airplane is|. Irving’s testimony “on is pases 
falling and the aviator away from it, he| JUMP 1S as follows: : ae 0 | 
may then merely fall with the plane.” In| requested me to make the jump after 
other words, both plane and parachute they had made numerous tests on para-| 
dropping at the same speed, the attach- 


|chutes designed by Mr. Smith. Major 
ing cord will not break and consequently | Hoffman requested me to make the first 
the parachute will not spread. 


|jump considering from my past experi- 
lence I would be able © give him a more 

i , clear description of the operation, be- 
Failure to Solve cause at that time nobody had made a 
Menace Pointed Out |free type jump, or at least not to our 

We here take occasion to say, as we | knowledge. Major Hoffman is chief of 
shall hereafter see* that at the conclusion | the equipment section. When I testified 
of the war there had been no solution of | that they had made experiments, I re-| 
this frightful menace to the lives of ferred to the parachute department at 
aviators. We are now referred to a!McCook Field, and of which at that | 
patent granted by the French Govern- | time I believe Mr. Smith was the head 
ment to one Bacque in 1914—a patent | immediately under Major. Hoffman. I 
which found lodgment in the mind of the | was willing to make this jump bossa 
court below and from which, in part, it|I was «convinced that the _parachu | 
drew the conclusion that the life-saving | Would work, and I was convinced that} 
device hereafter referred to amd which is |# man could operate a parachute him- 





i i it, | yhi ling. There was not} 

the disclosure of the patent here in suit, self while fal ; 1 
-gely re ‘olved from|any doubt in my mind of that, al- 

re npve Rese evelved — though there was doubt in other peo-| 
But in spite of this inference of the|Ple’s minds, but I do not , aeane 
learned judge, drawn years after, the, there was doubt in the people's “ 
fact remains that notwithstanding the|Who had actually worked on the 
|parachute at McCook Field. I never 


tragic calls of the Allies for a life-saving 
parachute, Bacque and all prior pat- 
entees, designers and users, and, indeed, 
although this Bacque patent was oa 
by the French Government and France : , “ 
was the field of work of the aviators, no | Place. ‘ ypc pra ae type of ae 

de by that government of | chute I have referred to as my own de- 
nde a. nor, indeed, by anyone | §!8 to the authorities at McCook ves 
else, until long after the present effective | i t6. This ape arteries oa 
life-saving device was disclosed, and then | sig . ) 


’ ‘|Prior to my making a jump with the 
20 od dyears after Bacque’s patent was Smith type pack in 1919, I had never 


|made a free jump with my own type of 
|parachute because it would not have 
|made a successful free type chute, and 
it was not designed for that in the first 


ranted, it was posthumously exhumed |, : . 
rom its deserved obscurity and nonuse reso of any free type parachute 
and used by experts to befog, belittle | : 
and discredit the Utevenring, ovine here | Device Adopted 

involved. But the situation does not rest | 
here alone. | By Government . 


After the United States entered the} Following a favorable .report to the 
war and it was realized by our scientific! Government of the Smith device, it was 
authorities in France that efforts must} adopted, and in June, 1919, the Govern- 
be made to meet the emergency, that|ment ordered 400 Smith packs. As a 
body cabled home that the matter/result of the success of these packs a 
should be taken up here and that Smith,| Government regulation now forbids any 
the present patentee, who was then in'aviator to make a flight unless provided 
the air service of the United States, be| with a nonattached pack. The Smith 
set to work making a life-saving par-| pack found instant favor. 
chute. | During the years 1919-1930, the Gov- 

Now, while the idea of an_ unat-|ernment bought over 7,000; 25 foreign 
tached parachute—that is, one that had| governments have bought or ordered 
mo rope or cord attaching it to the air-|8,500; the sales generally have been 
craft—was, of course, not new with Smith, | 20,000 and. until the defendants entered 
and the possibilities of such an unat-|in competition, the plaintiff company 


tion of the parachute it is essential that 
the pins and rip cords can be quickly 
and surely removed when so desired and 
if they are not protected they may be-| 
come bent or injured in such a way that | 
they cannot be quickly and readily re- 
moved. The object of covering any por- 
tion of the rip cord is so that it will not 
become jammed against a part of the 
aeroplane or accidentlly caught in some 
part of the aeroplane and pulled out at 
a time when it is not desired to have 
the pack opened. Such accidental open- 
ing might result in a fatal accident, as 
the rush of wind is so great that the 
parachute might come out of its pack! 
before ‘the aviator is clear of the plane | 
and it may go into the rudder or control | 
surfaces of the aeroplane and drag the) 
jumper after it into the plane.” This 
danger is avoided by the secondary or 
auxiliary flaps hereafter referred to. 

Without here entering into detail, we 
find in the fourth claim: of . Smith’s 
Patent No. 1340423, which reads as fol- 
lows: “In combination, a parachute 
folded into a compact mass and having 
a suspending member, a sheet of flexi- 
ble material folded about said parachute 
and leaving jhe free end of said mem- 
ber projecting therefrom, a’ series of re- 
leasable fastening: means for securing 
said sheet in its folded condition, a 
body harness connected to said suspend- 
ing member, and a releasing device asso- 
ciated with said fastening means and ex- 
tending to the front of the harness,” a 
general description of his pack. 


Prior Art Said Not 


To Narrow Claims 

His second patent, No. 1403983, pro- 
vides for an auxiliary guard flap, to} 
which and to the vital importance of | 
which reference has been heretofore | 
made. It goes without saying the use} 
of a guard flap is in itself old and its| 
use on any device of an ordinary char-| 
acter might not involve invention, but| 
when we see how vital and all-important | 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.]_ ' 








CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Diversity of citizenship—Foreign admin- 
{strator’s action for death of intestate—Appointment to defeat jurisdiction of 


court— 
An action for wrongful death under 


and children, were residents of different 


was a resident of the same State as the 
action is controlled by the residence of 


ATES DAILY: 


recovery of damages by the personal representative for the benefit of the sur- 
viving wife and children, was within the jurisdiction of the Federal court, by 
reason of diversity of citizenship, where the defendant, and the surviving wife 


a foreign administrator suing as such for the benefit of the wife and children, 


of the nominal plaintiff, and since the wife, under the statutes, had the prefer- 
ential right of appointment as the administratrix of the estate of her husband, 
and the appointment of the foreign administrator was a fraudulent attempt to 
give the State court jurisdiction and deprive the Federal Court thereof, and the 
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‘Summary of Argued and Submitted Cases 
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Awaiting Decision of the 


Supreme Court of the United States 


SUMMARY of the cases under advisement and awaiting the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with the number, title, procedure by which the case came before the court, questions 
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involved, counsel, date of argument, and a reference to the yearly index page of The United States Daily 


in which the arguments were reported, follows: 


No. 12. Original. The State of Connecti- 
cut v. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Water diversion dispute involving Boston 
water supply project and Connecticut rights 
in waters of Connecticut River. watershed. 
Ernest L. Averill, Deputy Attorney General, 
State of Connecticut, and Benedict 
Holden (Benjamin W. Alling, Attorney Gen- 
eral, State of Connecticut, with them on 
the brief), for the complainant. Bently W. 
Warren, Special Assistant Attorney General 
of Massachusetts (Joseph E. Warner, At- 
torney General of Massachusetts, Gerald J. 
Callahan and R. Ammi Cutter with him on 
the brief), for defendant. Argued Jan. 5 
and 6, 1931, (V U.S. Daily, 3355.) 

No. & Indian Motocycle Company v. 
United ‘States. On certificate from the 
Court of Claims. Whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment can tax the sale by a manufacturer 
of a motorcycle to a ‘municipality, such 
motorcycle to be used exclusively for police 
purposes, and purchased as such. Monte 
Appel (Frederick Schwertner with him on 
the brief), for Indian Motocycle Company. 
Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor General 
(Charles B. Rugg, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Fred K. Dyar and H. Brian HoNand 
with him on the brief), for the United 
States. Reargued Oct. 24 and 27, 1930. (V 
U. S. Daily, 2646.) 

No, 21.. United States v. The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York et al. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit. Suit to 
recover attorney’s fees out of the fund held 
by the United States for Jackson Barnett, 
incompetent Indian ward, for services per- 
formed in actions brought to set aside a 
transfer of that estate and preserve the 
fund. Seth W. Richardson, Assistant At- 
torney General (William D. Mitchell, At- 
torney General, Nat M. Lacy and Pedro 
Capo-Rodriguez with him on the brief), for 
the United States. John W. Davis for the 
respondents. Argued Dec. 1 and 2, 1930. 
(V_ U. S. Daily 3627.) 

No. 33. Harold J. Coolidge et al, v. Henry 
F. Long, Commissioner of Corporations. On 
appeal from Massachusetts, Probate Court 
for the County of Norfolk, and . 

No. 34. Harold J. Coolidgg et al. v. Henry 
F. Long, Commissioner of Corporations. On 
appeal from the Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court. These cases involve the 
right of Massachusetts to impose an in- 
heritance tax upon a vested remainder cre- 
ated before the enactment of the taxing 
statute, but coming into possession of the 
remainder after that time. _ Robert G. 
Dodge (Harold S. Davis with him on the 
brief), for appellants. James S, Eastham, 
Special Assistant Attorney General of Mas- 
sachusetts (Joseph E. Warner, Attorney 
General of Massachusetts, with him on the 
brief), for appellee. Argued Dec. 8, 1930. 
(V U.S. Daily, 3103.) 

No. 38. Axel Langnes, etc., v. Winfield A. 
Green. On writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. | 
Limitation of liability on recovery for per- 
sonal injuries sustained on shipboard due 
to alleged unseaworthiness of vessel in ar-| 
rangement of protection for fishing equip- 
ment. Robert’E. Bronson (H, B. Jones with 
him on the brief), for the petitioner. Sam- 
uel B. Bassett (Winter S. Martin with him 
on the brief), for the respondent. Argued 
Jan, 7 and 8, 1931. (V U. S. Daily, 3416.) 

No. 39. Russian Volunteer Fleet v. United 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims. Determination of the right of 
the Russian Volunteer Fleet, a corporation 
organized under the Russian Imperial 


‘| Chicago, Milwuakee, 


| the brief), for the respondent, 
| 18 and 20, 1931. 


| ship “Nidarholm,” A. S. Nidaros. 


|peals for the First Circuit, 
| chartered vessel for lpss sustained due to 
| alleged 






of the State 
Deputy At- 
for 
(Vv 


U. S. Webb, Attorney General 
of California (H, H. Linney, } 
torney General, with him on the brief), 
the respondent. Argued Jan. 8, 1931. 
U. S. Daily, 3391.) s 

. . Fullerton Lumber Company v. 
ewe St. Paul & ee 
road Company. On writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit. Validity of payment to an interstate 
carrier by check instead of cash. Stanle 
S. Gillam for the petitioner. A. C. Erdal 
(F, W. Root, 0. W. Dynes and C. 0. New- 
comb with him on the brief), for the re- 
spondent. Argued Jan. 9, 19381. (Vv U.S. 
Daily, 3459.) 

No. 48. American Fruit Growers, Inc., v. 
Brogdex Company. On writ of certiorari | 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit. Validity of Brogden and | 
Trowbridge patent, No. 1529461, covering 
borax solution as preservative of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. W. Brown Morton 
and R. T. M, McCready (George E. Middle- 
ton with them on the brief), for the peti- 
tioner. Charles Neave (Melville Church, 
Roy F. Steward and Mitford C. Massie with 
him on the brief), for the respondent. Ar- 
gued Jan. 9 and 11, 1931. (V. U. S. Daily, 
3450.) 

No. 51. Saranac Automatic Machine Cor- 
poration v. Wirebounds: Patents Company et} 
al. On writ of certiorari to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. | 
Validity and infringement of Inwood and 
Lavenberg patent, No, 1128145, for means 
for making wire-bound boxes. Howard M. | 
Cox and Amasa C. Paul (Cheever, Cox & 
Moore with them on the brief), for the pe- 
titioner. Laurance A. Janney (Edward F. 
Dunne Jr., and Janney, Blair & Curtis with 
him on the brief), for the respondents. 
Argued Jan. 13, 1931. | 

No. 54. Carbiee Corporation of America 
v. American Patents Development Corpora- | 
tion et al. Qn writ of certiorari to the} 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. Infringement and validity of Slate 
Patent, No, 1595426, directed to particular 
manner of arranging an unpatented solid 
carbon dioxide with respect to foodstuffs to 
be refrigerated for transportation. Samuel | 
E. Darby Jr. for the petitioner. Charles 
Neave (George C. Dean and Clarence D.| 
Kerr with him on the brief), for the re- | 
spondent. Argued Jan. 16 and 18, 1931. (V| 
U. S. Daily, 3533.) 

No. 57. Story Parchment Company v. The | 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company et al. | 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court | 
of Appeals for the First Circuit. Right to 
recover treble damages in action under 
anti-trust laws where, allegedly, it was 
found that the evidence failed to show a 
proved conspiracy resulted in damage to 
any measurable extent, Isadore Levin and 
Edward O. Proctor (Edward C. Park and 
Butzel, Levin & Winston with them on the 
brief), for the petitioner. Edward F. Mc 
Clennen (Joseph M. Dohan with him on 
Argued Jan. 
(V U.S. Daily, 3590.) 

No. 58. Oxford Paper Company v. Steam- | 
On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
Liability of 





improper ‘loading under charter 
party, the loading being at the direction of 
the owner-appointed captain working under 
orders of charterer. John W. Lowrance 
and Nathan W. Thompson for the peti- 
tioner. Robert E. Goodwin for the re-| 





Regime, to bring suit against the United 
States for compensation claimed due 
through requisition of ship building con- 
tracts during the World War. William 
Rawle (Charles Recht, Horace 8, Whitman, 
William L. Marbury Jr., and Osmond K. 
Fraenkel with him on the brief), for the 
petitioner. Claude R. Branch, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General (Thomas D. 
Thacher, Solicitor General, Charles B. Rugg, 
Assistant Attorney General, Percy-M. Cox, 
Erwin N. Griswold, H. Brian Holland, Green 
H. Hackworth, Solicitor, Department of 
State, and Francis M. Anderson, Assistant 
Solicitor, Department of State, with him 
on the brief), for the respondent. Argued 
Dec. 12, 1930. (V U. S. Daily, 3124.) 

No. 41. Leslie T. Alward v. C. G. John- 
son, Treasurer of the State of California. 
On writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of California. Constitutionality of State 
gross receipts tax, levied in lieu of general | 
property tax where gross receipts are de-| 
rived under contracts to carry the United 
mails. Simion E. Sheffey (Burke Corbet 
with him on the brief), for the petitioner. | 


Oklahoma statutes providing for the 


States, although the nominal plaintiff, 


defendant, since jurisdiction in such an 
the beneficiaries and. not the residence 





Federal Court’s jurisdiction cannot be defeated by such fraud. 


Mecom, Admin., v. Fitzsimmons et al.; 


C. C. A. 10, No. 259, Jan. 20, 1931. 





Railroads—Construction—Extension of line—Injunction—‘“Party in interest”— 
A corporation which had been organized for the purpose of constructing and 
operating a railroad line and had projected a line and applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate of necessity, but which had not obtained 
such certificate or acquired its right of way and had no traffic to protect at the 
time of its suit to enjoin another railroad company from constructing, without 
a certificate from the Commission, an extension of its line which would cross 
the projected line, was not entitled to such injunction, since it was not a “party 
in interest” at whose instance an injunction against an unauthorized extension 
may be issued under paragraph 20 of section 1 of the Transportation Act of 1920. 


Southern Pacifie Co. v. Western Pacific California Railroad Co.; C. C. A. 9, 


No. 6226, Feb. 9, 1931. 


heading of “Index and Summary—Fed 
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Parachute Co. 


he omits elements essential in prior art 


(C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. Daily, 3872, Feb. 





tached one had been discussed and at-| had the exclusive trade. 

tempts made to construct one, the fact! The proofs show that there is a ree- 
remains that no one had solved it and) ord of 250 lives saved by these Smith 
the proofs show that no one had. made| packs and one pack has a record of say- 
a free jump, that is one'where the avia- ing three lives. The packs sell for ap- 


and infringed; Patent 1403983 .to Smith 


defendant’s device.—Irving Air Chute Co., Inc., et al., 
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Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 








Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Evidence of patentability— 

Where patentee produced first practical airplane parachute, prior art patents 
do not anticipate, especially when there was imperative need for such device 
which was not met by prior art.—Irving Air Chute Co., Inc., et al., v. Russell 
(C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. Daily, 3872, Feb. 18, 1931. 





Patents—Infringement—Evidence of infringement— : 
Where defendant is nearer to patent in suit than to prior art, there is infringe- 
ment, although defendant may use elements of prior art devices, especially when 


but which would have been “suicidal” in 
v. Russell Parachute Co. 
18, 1931. . 





Patents—Balloon parachute valid and infringed— 
Patent 1340423 to Smith for Balloon Parachute, claims 1 to 4 and 10 held valid 


for Balloon Parachute, claims 5 to 8 held 


valid and infringed; Patent 1462456 to Smith for Balloon Parachute, claims 1, 11, 


12, 16 and 18 held valid and infringed.—Irvin 
(C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. 


Russell Parachute Co. 


Air Chute Co., Inc., et al. v. 
aily, 3872, Feb. 18, 1931. 


spondent. Argued Jan. 20, 1931. 

No. 60. Charles H. Nauts, Collector of 
Internal Revenue, v. W. L. Slayton. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. Whether the 
owners of municipal securities are entitled 
to a deduction for interest on money bor- 
rowed to purchase and carry such securi- 
ties. G, A. Youngquist, Assistant Attorney 
General (William D. Mitchell, Attorney 
General, Sewall Key and Andrew D. Sharpe, 
Special Assistants to the Attorney General, 
C. M. Charest, General Counsel, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, and T. H. Lewis Jr., Spe- 
cial Attorney, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
with him on the brief), for the petitioner. 
Thomas O. Marlar (E. J. Marshall with him 
on the brief), for the respondent. Argued 
Jan. 20 and 21, 1931.- (V U. S. Daily, 3537.) 


“No. 61. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, v. Niagara Falls Brewing 
Company and Paul A. Schoellkopf et al. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit. Tax de- 
duction for obsolescence of tangible prop- 
erty occasioned to a brewery by reason of 
abandonment in accordance with the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act. Claude R. Branch, 
Special Assistant to the. Attorney General 
(Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor General, G. 
A. Youngquist, Assistant Attorney General, 
Sewall Key, J. Louis Monarch and John 
MacH. Hudson, Special Assistants to the At- 
torney General, C, M. Charest, General 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, with 
him on the brief), for the petitioner. Basil 
Robillard for the respondents. Argued Jan. 
21, 1931. (V U. S. Daily, 3579.) 


No. 63. Abie State Bank v. Charles W. 
Bryan; Governor of Nebraska et al. On ap- 
peal from the Nebraska Supreme Court. 
Testing for a second time the constitution- 
ality of the Nebraska guaranty bank law, 
the ground being that it has become con- 
fiscatory in operation. E. S. Flansburg and 
Frank H. Gaines (Leonard A, Flansburg and 
8. S. Sidner with them on the brief), for 
the appellants. C. A. Sorenson, Attorney 
General of: Nebraska, and C. E. Abbott, Spe- 
cial Councel, for appellees, Governor of Ne- 
braska et al., and William J, Hotz ({linton 
J. Campbell, Frank A. Hebenstreit, Robert 
H. Hotz, Ralph G. Coad and John D. Lynch 
with him on the brief), for appellees Gandy 
et al. Argued Jan. 22 and 23, 1931, (V 
U. S. Daily, 3583.) 


No. 66. Northport Power and Light Com- 
pany v. Roland H. Hartley, as Governor of 
the State of Washington et al. Appeal from 
the District Court for the Western District 
of Washington. Validity of the Washing- 
ton alien landowner laws as they affect a 
possible deprivation of the property of an 
electric power company, Canadian owned, 
transporting energy across the interna- 
tional boundary into the State of Washing- 
ton. O.C. Moore (W. Lon Johnson with him 
on the brief), for the appellant. John H. 
Dunbar, Attorney General of Washington, 
and John A, Homer, Assistant Attorney 
General, on the brief for the appellees. 
Argued Jan. 23, 1931. (V U. S. Daily, 3601.) 

No. 72. B. K. Isaacs, Trustee, etc., v. 
Hobbs Tie & Timber Company. On certifi- 
cate from the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit. Jurisdiction of district 
court to entertain foreclosure proceedings 
on mortgage secured by land after another 
district court had acquired jurisdiction 
thereof in bankruptcy proceedings and or- 
dered sale. William R. Watkins for trus- 
tee, John B. Duty (Claude Duty and W. N. 
Ivie with him on the brief), for the Hobbs 
Tie & Timber Company. Argued Jan. 23 
and 25, 1931. (V U. 8. Daily, 3727.) 

No. 73. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company v. United States of America, Guy- 
andot and Tug River Railroad Company et 
al. On spoon from the District Court for 
the Southern District of West Virginia. 
Validity of order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorizing the con- 
struction of a line of railroad between It- 
mann and Gilbert, W. Va. Robert B. Tun- 
stall (Herbert Fitzpatrick and Thomas L, 
Preston with him on the brief), for the i 
pellant. Nelson Thomas (T homas 5 
Thacher, Solicitor General, and Daniel W. 
Knowlton, General Counsel, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with him on the brief), 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
John H. Holt (Robert E. McCabe, D. Lynch 
Younger, and Theodore W. Reath with him 
on the brief), for the Guyandot and Tug 
River Railroad Company et al. Argued Jan. 
26 and 27, 1931. (V U.S. Daily, 3622.) 

No. 74. United States v. Anthony La- 
Franca. 
cuig Court of Appeaia for the Fifth Circuit. 
Extent of the 





; petent Indian. 


, oi the brief), for the respondents, 





the Willis-Campbell Act, barring prosecu- 
tions under the Internal Revenue Laws and 
under the National Prohibition Act in case 
f a former conviction under one or the 
other. G, A. Youngquist, Assistant Attor- 
ney General (Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor 
General, John J. Byrne and Paul D. Miller 
with him on the brief), for the petitioner. 
E. Howard M’Caleb Jr. (E. Howard M’Caleb 
with him on the brief), for the respondent. 
Argued Jan. 27, 1931. (V U.S. Daily, 3628.) 
No. 76. Frank E. Furst and Fred G, 
Thomas, partners, etc., v. James G. Brews- 
ter, Ed. A. Davis and Henry M. Beaty. On 
appeal from the Supreme Court of Arkan- 
sas. Contesting the validity of,an Arkansas 
statute interpreted by the State court to 
require foreign corporations, selling mer- 
chandise within the State, to comply with 
requirements of doing business within the 
State in order to maintain action in State 
courts on contracts for such merchandise. 
rank F, Nesbit (M. Danaher with him on 
the brief), for the appellants. No, appear- 
ance for the appellees. Argued Jan. 27 and 
28, 1931, ' 
No. 77. Hannah M. Smith, Admx., v. 
Magic City Kennel Club, Inc., et al. On 
writ of certiorarf to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit. Validity and 
infringement of Smith patent, No. 1379224, 
a ore device used at dog racing 
8s 


tra E. Howard M’Caleb for the peti- 
tioner. Arthur C. Brown for the respond- 
j}ents. Argued Jan. 28, 1931. 


No. 78, Marshall L. Mott v. United States. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit. Suit 
brought by the United States for the return 
of. funds, paid out of the illegally trans- 
ferred estate of Jackson Barnett, incom- 
Charles B. Rogers for the 
petitioner. Seth W. Richardson, Assistant 
Attorney General (Thomas D. Thacher, So- 
licitor General, Nat. M. Lacy and Paul D. 
Miller with him on the brief), for the re- 
spondent. Argued Dec. 2, 1930. (V U. S. 
Daily, 3027.) 

No. 79, United States of America v. Theo- 
dore Michel. On writ of certiorari to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit; and 

No. 80. United States of America v. Louis 
Krieger. On writ of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit. Whether or not a claim for refund 
of taxes is barred where action is brought 
after the statutory period of limitations 
but where the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue does not notify the taxpayer within 
90 days after the final rejection of that 
fact. G. A. Youngquist, Assistant Attorney 
General (William D. Mitchell, Attorney 
General, Claude R. Branch, Sewall Key and 
John H:. McEvers, Special Assistants to the 
Attorney General, and Erwin N. Griswold 
with him on the brief), for the petitioner. 
Donald Horne (Mortimer J. Wohl with him 
Argued 
Jan. 28, 1931. (V U. S. Daily, 3705.) 

No. 81. Henry Choteau v. David Burnet, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit. Taxability of in- 
come of competent Indians of Osage Tribe 
under 1918 Revenue Act, such income con- 
sisting of pro rata share of tribal income 
from leases on oil and gas lands. T. J. 


Leahy (C. S. MacDonald, James H. Maxey, 
F. W. Files and Louis N. Stivers with him 
on the brief), for the petitioner. 
Youngquist, 


c G. A. 
Assistant Attorney General 





Subject Matter Index 
to Cases 
Under Advisement 


Admiralty (see Shipping). . 

Aliens—Ownership of real property— 
Right of Canadian corporation to transport 
electricity across boundary; No. 66. 


Bankruptcy—Jurisdiction—YForeclosure of 
mortgage—Conflicting jurisdiction of Dis- 
trict Courts; No. 72. 

Banks—D e posits—Nebraska Guaranty 
Law; No. 63. 

Carriers—Payment of freight charge* by 
check; No. 47 (see also Interstate Com- 
merce Commission). 

Checks (see Carriers). 

Commerce (see Interstate 
Commission). 

Constitutional law—Amendments—Ratifi- 
cation, No. 606; Freedom of press, No. 91 
(see also Aliens; Banks; United States). 

Corporations—Foreign corporations— 
Right to sue; No. 76, 

Counterfeiting—Forgery of endorsement 
of Government draft; No. 448. 

Courts (see Bankruptcy; United States). 

Criminal law—Evidence; No. 370 (see 
also Counterfeiting). 

Damages (see Monopolies). 

Electricity (see Aliens). 

Indians—Actions to set aside transfers 
by incompetent Indian—Right to attorney’s 
fees, No. 21; Claim of United States to 
funds paid out of estate, No. 78 (see also 
Federal Taxation: Royalties). 

Insurance—Proof of loss—Oral waiver; 
Nos. 278-81. 

Internal revenue—Tax on distilled spirits, 
No. 114 (see also Federal Taxation; Pro- 
hibition). 

International law (see Aliens, 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Order 
authorizing railroad construction, No. 173; 
Order forbidding free transportation of pri- 
vate cars, Nos, 333, 517; Valuation order, 
No. 88. 

Intoxicating liquor (see Internal Rev- 
enue; Prohibition). 

Monopolies—Actions for damages—Meas- 
ure of damages, No. 7; Pooling of pat- 
ents, No. 378. 

Mortgages (see Bankruptcy). 

Oil and gas (see Federal Taxation: Roy- 
alties). 

Patents—Borax wash for citrus fruits, 

o. 48; Lure-carrying device for dog racing, 
No. 77; Means for making wire bound boxes, 
No. 61; Refrigeration for foodstuffs in 
transit, No. 54 (see also Monopolies; 
United States). 

Prohibition—Forfeiture of distillery—Ef- 
fect of conviction under Prohibition Act, 
No. 114; Prosecutions—Effect of Willis- 
Campbell Act, No. 74; Search and Seizure— 
“Slight” and “casual” offenses, No, 477; 
Validity of ratification of Eighteenth 
Amendment, No. 606. 

Railroads (see Carriers; Interstate Com- 
merce Commission). 

Search and seizure (see Prohibition). 

Shipping—Charters—Seaworthiness—Lia- 
bility for improper loading, No. 58; Limita- 
tion of liability—Personal injuries, No. 88. 

States—Rights to interstate waters—Di- 





Commerce 


version, Orig. No. 12 (see also United 
States). 

Taxation (see Federal Taxation; State 
Taxation). 


Unfair competition (see Monopolies). 

United States—Actions against—Right of 
Russian corporation to sue, No. 39; Suit by 
State in Court of Claims to collect tax, No. 
82; Claims against—Interest on patent roy. 
alties, No. 103 (see also Indians). 

Waters (see States). 

FEDERAL TAXATION 

Depreciation—Obsolescence of brewery; 
Nos, 61, 109, 352. ; 

Estate tax — Constitutionality — Retroac- 
tive provisions—1918 Act; No. 87. * 

Exclusions—Sale of motorcycle to munici- 
pality for police purposes; No. 5. 

Interest—Deduction—Money borrowed to 
pereoate and carry tax-exempt securities; 

‘o, 60, 


Refunds and *credits—Claims—Notice of 
rejection; Nos. 79, 80. P 

Royalties—Indian lands—Taxability of in- 
come of competent Osage Indian; No. 81. 

STATE TAXATION 

Gross receipts tax—-Revenue from United 
States mails; No. 41. 

Inheritance tax—Imposition on vested re- 


On writ of certiorari to the Cir-| mainder created before statute; Nos. 33, 34, 
License tax—Hydroelectric power—Sale | 
mitations of section 5 of | by United States; No, 82, 
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College Patents. 





Attorney General Says Public 
Should Benefit From Re- 
search Results 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Feb. 16, 

Patents assigned to the Ohio State 
University which are the outgrowth of 
researches made by the university, 
should be dedicated to the public of 
the State, accordifg to an —— of 
the Attorney General, Gilbert Bettman. 

The summary of the opinion, given to 
George W. Rightmire, president of the 
university, follows: i 

Where the Ohio State University be- 
comes posessed of a patent by assign- 
ment from the nominal patentee, which 
patent is the outgrowth of researches 
made by the Engineering Experiment 
Station of the university, the said uni- 
versity, through its proper officials, 
should dedicate said patent to the public 
of the State of Ohio. 





(Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor General, 
Claude R. Branch, Sewall Key and A. H, 
Conner, Special Assistants to the Attorney 
General, C. M. Charest, General Counsel, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and Ellis W. 
Manning, Special Attorney, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, with him on the brief), for 
the respondent. Argued Jan. 28 and 29, 
1931. (V U. S. Daily, 3703.) 

No, 82. State of A1iabama v. The United 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims. Right of the State of Alabama 
to tax the sale of electrical power by the 
United States within Alabama, said power 
being the surplus developed at the Govern- 
ment plant at Muscle Shoals, and to sue in 
Court of Claims to collect tax. Oscar W. 
Underwood Jr. and Thomas E. Knight Jr., 
Attorney General of Alabama (Charlie C, 
McCall, former Attorney General of Ala- 
bama, A. A. Evans, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, and H. C. Kilpatrick with him on the 
brief), for the petitioner. Thomas D, 
Thacher, Solicitor General (Charles B. Rugg, 
Assistant Attorney General, Bradley B. Gil- 
man and Erwin N. Griswola with him on 
the brief), for the respondent, Argued Jan, 
29, 1931. (V U. S. Daily, 3645.) 

No. 87. Seth M. Milliken et al., Execrs., v. 
United States of America. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Court of Claims. Whether the 
value of property gratuitously transferred 
in contemplation of death, prior to the en- 
actment of the Revenue Act of 1918, but 
after the enactment of the Revenue Act of 
1916, may constitutionally be included in 
the gross estate of the transferor who died 
in 1920, and taxed at the rates imposed by 
either of the acts. D. A. Embury (Hugo 
Kohlmann and Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, Colt 
& Mosle with him on the brief), for the 
petitioners. Charles B. Rugg, Assistant At- 
torney General (Thomas D, Thacher, Solici- 
tor General, Claude R. Branch, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General, Fred K, 
Dyar, Bradley B. Gilman and Erwin N, 
Griswold with him on the brief), for the 
respondent. Argued Jan. 29, 1931. (V U, 
S. Daily, 3779.) 

No, 88. United States and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission v. Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Coast Railroad Company. On appeal 
from the District Court for the Northern 
District of Georgia. Validity and effect of 
an order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission directing a basis for valuation of 
the common. stock of the reorganized At- 
lanta, Birmingham, etc., Railroad Company 
as of the cash paid out by the Atlantic 
Coast Line rather than the property valua- 
tion of the line. John Lord O’Brian, As- 
sistant to the Attorney General (Thomas D, 
Thacher, Solicitor General, William G. 
Davis and Elmer B. Collins, Special Assist- 
ants to the Attorney General, Erwin N. 
Griswold, Daniel W. Kowlton, Chief Coun- 
sel, Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Edward M, Reidy, Solicitor, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with, him on the-brief), 
for the appellants. Robert C. Alston (F. 
B. Grier, Carl H. Davis and John A. Hynds 
with him on the brief), for the appellee, 
Argued Jan. 29 and 30, 1931. (V U.S, 
Daily, 3678.) 


No, 91. J. M. Near v. State of Minnesota 
ex rel. Floyd B. Olson, County Attorney, 
On appeal from the Minnesota Supreme 
Court. Constitutionality of the so-called 
Minnesota, “gag-law,” ~ declaring obscene, 
malicious’ and defamatory publication a 
nuisance and granting judges power to en- 
join it upon such evidence,.taken in such a 
way as said judge deems fit. Weymouth 
Kirkand (Thomas E. Latimer, Howard Ellis 
and Edward C. Caldwell with him on the 
brief), for the appellant. James E, Mark- 
ham, Deputy Attorney General of Minne- 
sota, and Arthur L. Markve, Assistant 
County Attorney (Henry N. Benson, Attor- 
ney General of Minnesota, John F. Bonner, 
Assistant Attorney General, Ed. J. Goff and 
William C. Larson, Assistant County Attor- 
ney, with him on the brief), for the ap- 
pellee. Argued Jan. 30, 1931, (V U. §, 
Daily, 3657.) 

No. 103. Harry F. Waite v. United States, 
On writ of certiorari to the Court of Claims, 
Allowance of interest against the United 
States on patent royalties under contract 
providing for “reasonable and entire com- 
pensation.” Submited on briefs. O. Ellery 
Edwards for the petitioner. Thomas. D, 
Thacher, Solicitor General, Charles B. Rugg, 
Assistant Attorney General, and H- Brian 
Holland for the respondent. Submitted 
Jan, 30, 1931, 

No. 109: David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, v. National Industrial 
Alcohol Company, Inc. On writ of certio- 
rari to the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia. Presents issues similar to 
those in No. 61. Claude R. Branch, Special 
Assistant to the Attorney Genera] (Thomas 
D. Thacher, Solicitor General, G. A. Young- 
quist, Assistant Attorney General, Sewall 
Key, J.. Louis Monarch and John MacC. 
Hudson, C. M. Charest, General Counsel, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and Robert L. 
Williams, Special Attorney, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, with him on the brief), for 
the petitioner., R. M. O’Hara for the re- 
spondent. Argued Jan. 21 and 22, 1931. (V 
U. S. Daily, 3579.) ” 

No. 114. Various Items of Personal Prop- 
erty, etc., The Waterloo Distilling Corpora- 
tion ct al. v. United States. On writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. Whether a prior 
conviction of a distiller for conspiracy to 
violate the National Prohibition Act bars a 
suit under the Revised Statutes, sections 
3257 and 3281 to forfeit the distillery, and 
liability of such distiller for tax on distilled 
spirits. Lewis Landes for the petitioner, 
G. A. Youngquist, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral (Thomas D, Thacher, Solicitor General, 
John J. Byrne and Paul D. Miller with him 
on the brief), for the respondent. Argued 
Jan. 27, 1931. (V U.S. Daily, 3628.) 

No. 278. Concordia Ingurance Company 
of Milwaukee vy. School District No. 98 of 
Payne County, Okla.; 

No. 279, Royal Insurance Company, Ltd,, 
v. School District No, 98 of Payne County, 
Okla.; 

No. 280, National Fire Insurance Com. 
pany v. School District No. 98 of Payne 
County, Okla.; and 

No. 281. Fire Association of Philadelphia 
v. School District No. 98 of Payne County, 
Okla.” On writs of certiorari to the Cir. 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit, 
Validity of oral ‘waiver of proof of joss 
under fire insurance policies providing that 
all waivers must be in writing, the waiver 
occurring after the alleged loss. F. A. Rit- 
tenhouse (H. C. Thurcan with him on the 
brief), for the petitioners. Frank G. An- 
derson (R. M. Rainey, Streeter B. Flynn, 
Chester H. Lowry and Rainey, Flynn, Green 
& Anderson with him on the brief), for the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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"Attorney Refused Tax Exemption 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Beinc 
PusLisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unitep States Dairy 





On Salary Paid by State Agency 





Relation of Taxpayer Retained at Fee, to Ar- 
kansas Bridge District, Construed as 
Independent Contractor 





St. Louis, Mo—An attorney who 
agreed to handle the legal work of an 
Arkansas bridge district for $500 a year 
was not entitled to exclude that amount 
in computing his Federal income-ax, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit -has held. ¢- 

Salary received by an employe 0 : 
political subdivision of a State is Pe 
taxable, but the attorney was not sue 
an employe, the opinon ruled, The ae 
fees received by the attorney during t : 
year amounted to more than $11,000 an 
his relationship to the district was “ 
same as to his other clients, namely 
that of an independent contractor, the 
court ruled. 


DAvip BURNET, COMMISSIONER OF In- 
TERNAL REVENUE, 
v. 
James B. McDONOUGH. __, 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8977. 
Petition to review decision of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 





MONARCH, 
JoHN G. REMEY, C. M. CHAREST, AL- 
LIN H. Pierce, for petitioner; JOSEPH 
R. Brown for respondent. ae 

Before KENYON and GARDNER, Circuit 
Judges, and Munger, District Judge. 

* Opinion of the Court 

Feb. 2, 1931 ; 
KENYON, Circuit Judge.—Delivered the 
opinion of the court. -| 
Respondent, a practicing attorney at 

Fort Smith, Ark., was engaged to act 

as its counsel by the Fort Smith-Van 

Buren Bridge District, which was created 

by an Act of the General Assembly of 

Arkansas in 1909, for the purpose of 

constructing and operating a bridge 

across the Arkansas River between Fort 

Smith and Van Buren. His salary was 

by oral agreernent fixed at $500 per 

year. It was also provided that he should 
look after the district’s cases in court, 
and for such service he was to have ad- 
ditional compensation, to be fixed by 
the board, which carried on the affairs 
of the district. ae 

In 1921 and 1922 the district became 
involved in litigation, and respondent 
appeared for it in some important cases, 
for which he was paid in 1922 the sum 
of $2,500, in addition to his annual 
compensation of $500, making $3,000 
received by him from the district for 
that year. This he did not include in 








his income tax returns for 1922, claim-| 
ing it to be exempt from Federal taxa- | 
tion. The Commissioner of Internal | 
Revenue held that it should be included, | 
and there was a deficiency in the tax| 
paid for 1922 of $359.40. 


Question Whether Attorney 
Was District Employe 


Respondent instituted proceedings for 
a redetermination under the law by the 
Board of Tax Appeals, and upon hear- 
ing said Board determined that he was 
an employe. of, the Fort Smith-Van 
Buren District, and that the compensa- 
tion received for his services was exempt 
from the Federal income tax. 

Petitioner asks “review of the Tax 
Board’s decision. one ; 

The question for determination 1s 
whether respondent is exempt from the 
Federal income tax on the compensation 
received by him during the year 1922 
for acting as attorney for the Fort 
Smith-Van Buren District, on the theory 
that such compensation was paid to him 
as an officer or employe of a political 
subdivision of the State within the mean- 
ing of Section 1211 of the Revenue Act 
of 1926, Chapter 27, 44 Stat. 130. 


Summary of Cases 


Supreme Court of 


[Continued 
vy 
respondent. Argued Jan. 15, 1931. (V U. 
S i 1. : : 
8. Dees Tocluville & Nashville Railroad 
Company et al, v. United States and bates, 
state Commerce Commission. On appea 
from the District Court for the wom 
District of Kentucky. Validity of an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
forbidding interstate carriers to move ou 
their lines the private or business = 0 
another -carrier free of charge or at — 
than tariff rates. Alfred P. Thom CRawess 
S. Jouett, R. V. Fletcher, John J. Cornmeal: 
Robert B. Tunstall, H. N. Quigley and . 
fred P. Thom Jr., with him on the ue ° 
for the appellants. Daniel W. Know! we 
Chief Counsel, Interstate Commerce Com 
mission (Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor oo. 
eral, and Elmer B. Collins with him on ne 
brief), for the appellee. Argued Jan. 
and 16, 1931..(V U. 8. Daily, 3510.) 

No. 352. V. Loewers Gambrinus Brewery 

Company v. Charles W. Anderson, Individ- 
ually and as Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue. On writ of certiorari. to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
The issues presented are similar to soone 
in Nos. 61 and 109. Arthur B. Hyman (Kar 
D. Loos with him on the brief), for ee 
petitioner. Claude R. Branch, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General (Thomas 
D. Thacher, Solicitor General, G. A. young. 
quist, Assistant Attorney General, Sewal 
Key, J. Louis Monarch, and John Maer 
Hudson, C. M. Charest, General Counsel, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, with him on 
the brief), for the respondent. Argued Jan. 
22, 1981. (V U. S. Daily 3579.) 
No, 370. J. W. Alford v. United States. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit (¢ ourt 
ef Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. Right of 
defendant to inquire of witness on cross- 
examination as to his place of residence, 
Leo R. Friedman (Thomas M. Foley with 
him 6n the brief), for the petitioner. Seth 
W. Richardson, Assistant Attorney General 
(Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor General, 
Claude R. Branch, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General, and Harry §. Ridgely 
with him on the brief), for the respondent, 
Argued Jan. 6, 1931. " 

No. 378. Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
et al. v. United States of America. On ap- 
peal from the District Court for the North- 
ern District of Illinois. The so-called 
“cracking Process” case, a suit under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, involving the 
question of whether the alleged pooling of 
patents by numerous oil companies under 
cross-licensing and sub-licensing agree- 
ments resulted in a combination to create 
a monopoly. C, B..Ames and Charles Neave 
(L. L. Stephens and Russell Wiles for the 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), John W. Davis, 
Chester O. Swain and William R. Carlisle 
4or the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), and 
Standard Development Company, Drury W. 
Cooper and Harry T. Klein for the Texas 
Company and John B, Marsh and Ramsay 
Huguet for Gasoline Products Company, 
Inc., with them on the brief), for the pri- 
mary defendants. G. H. Door (James J. 
Cosgrove, Frank L, Crawford, Oscar J. Dor- 
win, Richard E. Dwight, Earle W. Evans, 
Francis I. Fallon, W. H. Francis, George V. 

Iton, Albert L. Hopkins, James P. Kem, 
Puss: G. Kirkbride, Charles A. Kreps, R. 

' Lamberton, William A. McAfee, Charles 
G. ‘Middleton, S. A. Mitchell, Burton W. 


—Before the— 


The Revenue Act of 1921, Chapter 
136, 42 Stat. 237, provides: 

Sec. 213, That for the purposes of this 
title * * * the term “gross income”’— 

(a) Includes gains, profits, and income 
derived from salaries, wages, or compen- 
sation for personal service * * * of what- 
ever kind and in whatever form paid, or 
from professions, vocations, trades, busi- 
nesses * * * or gains or profits and income 
derived from any source whatever. * * * 

The Revenue Act of 1926, Chapter 27, 
Section 1211, 44 Stat. 130 (Section 
1065(b), Chapter 19, Title 26 U. S. C. 
A.) provides: 

Any taxes imposed by the Revenue Act 
of 1924 or prior revenue acts upon any in- 
dividual in respect of amounts received by 
him as compensation for personal services 
fis an officer or employe of any State or 
political subdivision thereof (except to the 
extent that such compensation is paid by 
the United States Government directly or 
indirectly), shall, subject to the statutory 
period of limitations properly applicable 
thereto, be abated, credited, or refunded. 


Compensation From State 
Or Subdivision Exempt 


The Arkansas Legislature in creating 
the bridge district provided it should be 
a public agency and a body politic under 
the name of the Fort Smith and Van 
Buren District, and could appoint all 
officers and agents which it deemed nec- 
essary and suitable for the conduct of 
its business. 

Section 1211 of the Revenue Act of 
1926, which we have heretofore quoted 
and which is retroactively applicable to 
the taxable year 1922, exempts from 
taxation compensation received from a 
State or political subdivision thereof 
when the person receiving the same is 


|an officer or employe thereof. If, there- 


fore, respondent was an officer or em- 
ploye of the State of Arkansas or a po- 
litical subdivision thereof, he was not 
compelled to pay the tax in question. 
It is not urged in the brief of re- 
spondent that he was an officer of the 
district or of the State, and it could not 
well be under the authority of Metcalf 
& Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, 520, 
where the Supreme Court said, refer- 
ring to the claim that plaintiffs in error 
were officers of the State or a subdi- 
vision of the State: “An office is a pub- 
lic station conferred by the appointment 
of government. The term embraces the 
idea of tenure, duration, emolument and 
duties fixed by law. Where an office is 
created, the law usually fixes its inci- 





dents, including its term, its duties and 
its compensation. United States v. 
Hartwell, 6 Wall. 385; Hall v. Wiscon- 
sin, 103 U. S. ‘5. The term ‘officer’ is 
one inseparably connected with an of- 
fice; * * *, There was lacking in each 
instance the essential elements of a 
public station, permanent in character, 
created by law, whose incidents and | 
duties were prescribed by law.” 

_The Board of Tax Appeals did not find 
him to be an, officer. 

The proposition relied on is that re- 
spondent was an employe of the.district, 
and that the district was a political sub- 
division of the State. 

The facts as found by the Board of 
Appeals are: That respondent was se- 
lected as counsel for the district at a 
compensation of $500 per year, with the 
vight in the. board to call upon him for 
any and all necessary legal services, and 
that if he were required to go into 
court in the interest of the district he 
should be allowed additional compen- 
sation, to be fixed by the board; that he 
did serve the district as counsel, his 
duties including consultations and ad- 
vice, the writing of contracts, and 
routine legal services, such as the board 
anight require; that he attended meet- 


‘ings of the board and represented it in 


hearings before assessors concerning 
assessments on property; that during all 
the time he was counsel he maitnained 
his own’ offices and had a general law 
practice, but took no cases in conflict 
with the interests of the district; that 
his own employes performed the clericat 
and stenographic work incident to the 
bridge district’s business. 

Respondent in his evidence before the 
Board of Tax Appeals stated he was not 
employed to.do a specific service, but 
was' subject at all times to the direction 
and control of the board. Of course, re- 
spondent was not giving his entire time 
to the board for a salary of $500 per 
year. 

Copies of his income tax returns are 
in the record and show that respondent 
was receiving large fees and salaries 
from other sources. His income tax re- 





turn for the year 1922 indicated his in- 
come from his profession for that year 
to be $11,796, so that the amount of 
work represented by the $500 could not 
have been large. 

It is clear to us that under the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court and of this 
court respondent was not an employe as 
that term is used in the statute, but 
that he was an indépendent contractor. 
The board reserved no right to direct 
him as to how his work should be done. 
He was engaged in the general practice 
of law. It placed its legal matters in 
his hands for him to take care of by his 
own means and methods, relieving it 
from responsibility therefor. It exer- 
cised no such control over him as charaec- 
terizes the relation of employer and em- 
ploye. 

The board would not assume to know 
how a lawyer should carry on his work. 
He was engaged to render legal services 
just as he would have been engaged by 





a private individual. There was no dif- 





Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 





| Promulgated Feb. 17 


| Bermont Oil Company, Multiplate Valve 
Company (formerly O’Malley Valve 
Co.). Docket Nos. 15543, 27893, 
82463, 36734. 

1. The entire stock of a corpora- 
tion was issued for cash and pat- 
ents, in Varying amounts and at va- 
rious times for 1910 to 1918, under 
an agreement that, for each ‘share 
issued for cash-at “par, one and one- 
tenth shares should be issued for 
the patents. The Mar. 1, 1913, 
value of the patents is determined 
upon the basis of what a purchaser, 
after examination of the patents 
and with knowledge of then exist- 
ing facts as to the amount of stock 
sold for cash at par and the amount 
of gross sales of the patented ar- 
ticle, would probably have paid for 
the patents. 

2. An increase in income of a sub- 





Awaiting Decision 






the United States 
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with him on the brief}, for 22 “secondary 
defendants.” Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor 
General (John Lord O’Brian, Assistant to 
the Attorney General, and Charles H. 
Weston with him on the brief), for the 
United States. Argued Jan. 13, 14 and 15, 
| 1931. (V U.S. Daily, 3449, 3461, 3487.) 

No, 448. Aaron Prussian v. United States 

of America. On writ of certiorari to the 
| Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
| Circuit, Whether an indictment charging 
| forgery of indorsement on Government war- 
rant constitutes the charge of a crime un- 
der the Criminal Code, Harold L. Turk 
(Samuel Rosenwien and Walter B. Milkman 
with him on the brief), for the petitioner. 
Seth W. Richardson, Assistant Attorney 
| General (Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor Gen- 
| eral, Charles P. Sisson, Assistant Attorney 
| General, Claude R. Branch, James A. Whar- 
ton, W. Marvin Smith and Paul D. Miller 
on the brief), for the respondent. Argued 
| Jan. 6, 19381. (V U. S. Daily, 3412.) 
No, 477. Richard Husty and Charles 
| Laurel v, United States of America. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
| Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. Validity of 
search and seizure in prohibition case 
where arresting officers had no definite 
knowledge of the exact automobile sized 
or its occupants; and “slight” and “casual 
offenses” under Jones-Stalker Act. Harold 
A. Kesler (John B. McMahon and Percy F, 
Parrott with him on the brief), for the 
petitioners. Amos W. W. Woodcock, Di- 
rector of Prohibition (Thomas D. Thacher, 
| Solicitor General, G. A. Youngquist, Assist- 
jant Attorney General, Claude R. Branch, 
Mahlon D. Kiefer, F. Cadmus Damrell and 
Paul D. Miller on the brief), for the re- 
spondent. Argued Jan, 22, 1931, 

No, 517, The Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way Company et al. v. United States and 
Interstate Commerce Commission.. On ap- 
peal from the District Court for the West- 
ern District of Missouri. Besides involv- 
ing the same issue as presented in No, 333, 
this case raises the question of the right 
of a carrier to contest an order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission when an- 
other carrier is in another court contest- 
ing the same order, Samuel W. Moore 
(Frank H, Moore and Cyrus Crane with him 
on the brief), for the appellants. , Daniel 
W. Knowlton, Chief Counsel, Interstate 
| Commerce Commission (Thomas D. Thacher, 
Solicitor General, John Lord O’Brian, the 
| Assistant to the Attorney General, and Nel- 
son Thomas, Attorney, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with him ongthe brief), for 
the appellees. Argued Jan. 16, 1981, (V 
U Daily, 3477.) 

No. 606. United States of America v. 
William H. Sprague and William J. Howey. 
On appeal from the District Court for. the 
District of New Jersey. Questions the 
validity of the Eighteenth Amendment in 
its adoption by ratification of State Legis- 
latures. rather than by conventions of the 
people in the several States. Thomas D. 
Thacher, Solicitor General (G. A. Young- 

uist, Assistant Attorney General, Robert 

Reeder, John J, Byrne, Mahlon D, Kiefer 
and Erwin N. Griswold with him on the 
brief), for appellant. Julius Henry Cohen 
and Selden Bacon (Frederic M, P. Pearse, 
Daniel F. Cohalan, Kenneth E. Dayton, 
Leslie J. Tompkins, George H. Williams and 
Burton A. Zorn with them on the brief), 











, G, J. Neuner, Peter M. Speer, Oscar 
mete: A. Thompson and J. Merril Wright 


for the appellees. Argued Jan, 21, 1931. 
(V U. S. Daily, 3543.) 
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sidiary corporation by the amount 
of interest paid to it by its parent, 
is disapproved: upon a finding that 
the amount was included in the 
items making up the income of the 
subsidiary reported in the consoli- 
dated return. 

8. A deficiency against a subsid- 
iary in the same amount as the to- 
tal consolidated tax liability, the 
unassessed portion of which had 
previously been determined as a de- 
ficiency against the parent, is held 
to be a duplication which should be 
eliminated in the redetermination. 

4. Respondent in effect determined 
that there were agreements for as- 
sessment against the parent of the 
consolidated tax liability for three 
taxable years and introduced an in- 
formation return of the stibsidiary 
filed for one of the years stating 

’ that none of the tax was to be as- 
sessed against it. Officers of the 
corporations testified that no agree- 
ment had been filed for any of the 
taxable years and they knew of no 
agreement. Held, that the evidence 
justified the inference that there 
was an, agreement for the taxable 


years, * 
John A. McPherson. Docket Nos. 17265 
and 28566. George L. McPherson, 


Docket No. 28565. 

Amounts received during the tax- 
able years under employment con- 
tracts providing for the payment of 
a fixed percentage of profits real- 
ized on the sale of timber lands are 
taxable in their entirety without any 
allowance for the Mar. 1, 1913, 
value of contingent rights to receive 
the payments. 

Edwin S. George. 
47788. 

Fair market value on Mar. 

1918, of certain land determined. 
A. C. Gwynne. Docket No. 34318. 

Held that the petitioner is en- 
titled to the deduction taken in his 
income tax return for 1925 for a 
loss on corporate stock that became 
worthless during the taxable year. 

The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. 
Docket No, 86881. 

1. Contingent reserves not deduc- 
tible. Where petitioner set up on 
its books during a taxable year cer- 
tain reserves For the payment of 
salesmen’s commissions which 
should come due in the following 
year when and if the accounts upon 
which they are based are paid, 
held, such reserves are not deducti- 
ble in determining taxpayer’s net 
income. 

2. Inventories used in computing 
the cost of goods sold must be com- 
puted at the beginning and end of 
each year on substantially the same 
basis. Respondent’s action in ex- 
cluding items amounting to $86,- 
814.20 from petitioner’s opening in- 
ventory in 1923 and failure to ex- 
clude similar items from petitioner’s 
closing inventory in 1928, resulting 
in increasing petitioner’s income for 
1923. by $86,814.20, was error. 
Thomas Shoe Co., 1 B. T. A. 124, 
followed, : 

Louis Pizitz Dry Goods Company. Docket 
No. 46585. 

The depreciated cost of buildings 

demolished allowed as a deduction. 


Docket Nos. 81032, 
1, 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


SENSES 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, eek ington, D. C., February 14, 
1931, SEALED BIDS will be opened in this 
office at 3 p. m., February 24, 1931, for the 
preening. of ce eres Zot 676 and wet a teee 
ngton, D. C, ecifications may be obtai 
at the Office of the Architect of the Copitore 


rere eeetnneteeneepeneetincr 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., February 13, 
1931. Proposals, in triplicate, will be received 
ahd opened at the above office on February 21, 
1931, at 3 p. m., for furnishing and delivering 
30,500 cu. yds., more oF less, of top soil for 
use in connection with the Enlargement of the 
U. 8. Capitol Grounds, Washington, D. C. Spec- 
ifications may be obtained on application to 
this office. Envelopes containing bids must be 
sealed, marked and addressed as follows: “Bid 
for Top Soil, Enlarging U. 8. Capitol Grounds, 
to be opened on February 21, 1931, at 3 o'clock 
P. M."" The right is reserved to reject any or 
alt bids and to waive any technicality in any 
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Series of Hearings 


New York, Feb. 17.—The United 
States Customs Court —_ today the 
most extended series of hearings to be 
held in many months, with a hearing at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, before Judge Mc- 
Clelland. : 

Judge Cline will leave here this week 
for the Pacific coast where hearings have 
been scheduled as follows: Spokane, Mar, 
3; Seattle, Mar. 5; Tacoma, Mar. 9; Port- 
land, Oreg., Mar. 11; San Francisco, 
Mar. 17; Los Angeles, Mar. 26; Nogales, 
Apr. 8; San Antonio, Apr. 7; Dallas, 
Apr. 10; Houston, Apr. 14; Galveston, 
Apr. 17, and New Orleans, Apr, 22, 

Judge Kincheloe’s itinerary will take 
him to Pitsburgh Mar. 2; Columbus, 
Ohio, Mar. 4; Dayton, Ohio, Mar. 5; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Mar. 6; Louisville, Ky., 
Mar. 9 and St, Louis, Mar. 11. 

Judge Tilson will begin hearings in 
Norfolk Mar. 17, proceeding to Rich- 
mond Mar. 20, He will also preside at 
hearings to beheld at Charleston, Mar. 
24; Savannzh, Mar. 27, and Atlanta, 
Mar. 380, 
nnn nnn 
contracts and look after some of his 
legal work, and agreed to pay him addi- 
tional compensation if he had to go into 
court. 

The Board of Tax Appeals did not find 
ference in his relationship with this 
board than with any private client who 
may have paid $500 a year to draw his 







By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 






















printed so that they can be cut and pasted on Standard Library- 
index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


eves Income—Exclusions—Salaries of State Officers—Attorney. for bridge dis- 
ric ' 

Salary received by the attorney of an Arkansas bridge district held subject to 
the Federal income tax when it appeared that such salary constituted only « 
small portion of the attorney’s professional income, and that the work for the 
district was done in his own office; the attorney was not an employe of the dis- 
trict, but_an independent eontractor—Burnet v. McDonough. (C. C. A. &.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 3873, Feb. 18, 1931. 
OO OOOO LALLA LALA ia i i ie nit alas 


The expenses of a manufacturing busi- rooms, and a portion of the wages of do- 
ness include labor, raw materials, sup-|mestic servants whose time is partly oc- 
plies, light, heat, power, and selling|cupied in caring for his office. Amounts 
costs. k currently expended for books, furniture, 
A professional man, such as a lawyer,|and professional instruments and equip- 
doctor, dentist, etc., may deduct the cost| ment, the useful life of which is short, 
of supplies used in his business, office | may be deducted. 
rent, cost of light, heat, water, and tele-| The act provides for the deduction of 
phoue used in his offices, the hire of office|“‘ordinary and necessary expenses in" 
assistants, and the amount expended in| curred during the taxable year in carry- 
the operation and repair of an automo-|ing on any trade or business.” Note 
bile used in making professional calls,|/should be taken of the words “ordinary 
subdivisions with reference to proposed|dues to professional societiés, and sub-|and necessary.” The Bureau of Internal’ 
water supply and sewage disposal sys-|scriptions to professional journals. A| Revenue has held, and is supported by 
tems. They claimed to be employes of | professional man who uses his residence | the Board of Tax Appeals and the courts, 
a local subdivision of a State within the| both as his office and his home may, if he| that both of these features are necessary. 
meaning of the statute. pays rent, deduct the rental value of the | Ordinary and necessary expenses are de- 
To be continued in the issue of |rooms occupied by him as an office, also| fined as those which are usual and essen 
Feb. 19. the cost of light and heat furnished these ' tial in the case of similar taxpayers. 


The revenue act provides that in com- 
puting net income, upon which the tax is 
assessed, there may be deducted from 
gross income ‘several specific items, 
namely, business expenses, interest, 
taxes, losses, bad debts, depreciation, de- 
pletion, and contributions. 

Business expenses constitute, usually, 
the largest item. Typical expenses of a 
mercantile establishment are amounts 
paid for advertising, hire of employes, 
rent, insurance, light, fuel, water, tele- 
phone, postage, stationery, printing, etc. 
_——e_eereeeee eee eee 


that the district in any way controlled 
the manner in which respondent carried 
on his work as attorney for them, or 
what degree of control, if any, it exer- 
cised over him. 

In Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, 269 
U. S, 514, the facts were that Metcalf 
& Eddy were professional consulting 
engineers employed to advise States or 




































































SIX DECADES 


ASSURANCES 
IN FORCE 


1880 
$3,907,000 


SIX DECADES 


ASSETS 


1880 
$473,000 

























































1890 1890 
$16,759,000 $2,473,000 
1900 
1900 
$57,980,000 $10,486,000 
1910 ° 1910 
$143,549,000 $38,164,000 












1920 1920 












$486,641,000 ee $14,839,000 
1930 | i e.: 1930 
$2,863,701,000 Hi $588,733,000 















Head Office Building, Montreal 


SIXTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


STATEMENT FOR 1930 
New Assurances Paid for (net) - 









$705,678,000 









Assurances in Force (net) - - + + «+ «+ $2,863,701,000 
Potel ldcome (net) ae eke $186,662,000 






Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in1930° $81,274,000 

= " . “© since organization $500,949,000 
Total Liabilities (including paid up Capital Stock) $552,201,000 
Surplus and Contingency Reserve $36,532,000 
Assets, at December 31st, 1930 - $588,733,000 


NOTES FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


In a year in which all classes of business have encountered many 
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The rate of interest earned on the mean invested assets was 6.44 








icwisinn, he Com oe has ep pevien poograes. a petisies per cent. 

paid for show an increase o »227,652.32 e ordi : yy ; 

and group departments making substantial gains. re $2 Poste geld to policyholders during the year amounted to 
25,641,231.04. 





Total assurances in force. show an increase of $462,464,542.58. 
This gain mgessense a very high rate of persistency, indicating the 
high value placed by our policyholders on their contracts with the 
Company in a period of extreme financial pressure. 

The number of policies and group assurance certificates out- 
standing passed the million mark during the year. 

The total net income shows an increase of $13,804,544.54. 

The total payments to policyholders and beneficiaries since 
organization ; . . equal the total assurances in force in the Com- 
pany’s fiftieth year (ten years ago): 
ee mortglity among our policyholders has been highly favour- 
able. 





In a year of almost unprecedented business depression the out- 
standing uality of the investments has been strikingly shown. The 
actual cash divideads received on the total common stocks held by 
the Company. were $969,103.84 in excess of the dividends payable 
on those identical shares in 1929... . Even on the basis of the low 
prices at the close of the year our common stock holdings show a 
substantial excess of market value over cost. 

Profits to policyholders entitled to participate during the ensuin 
year will be again allotted on the scale at present in coetadinn . 


The special Maturity Dividend is also continued on the basis 
announced last year. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY or CANADA 


A. D. Carpenter 


Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 


4th Floor, Transportation Building 
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Navy Building 
Details Await 
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Aviation 


; Congress’ Action Spring Demonstration by Army Air Corps Should Provide 


Pending Construction Meas- 
ures Provide One-year 
Program; Some Units 
May Be Delayed 


Should the one-year building program 
evolved in an effort to start construction 
up to limits of the London Naval Treaty 
be enacted into law at the current ses- 
sion of Congress, requests would be made 
for the appropriation of approximately 
$35,000,000 for that purpose during the 
fiscal year 1932, according to informa- 
tion made available Feb. 14 at the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

Great Britain and Japan already are 
reported to have evolved building pro- 
grams covering the period 1931-1936, ac- 
cording to testimony given recently be- 
fore a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, but the United 


States has arranged details of only a! 


one-year construction program. 
Delay Considered Possible 

Authorization for new construction at 
a total cost of $74,030,000 is contained 
in the bill (H. R. 14688) reported iby 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
but a similar measure of the Senate in- 
cludes authorization for the construction 
of a 6-inch-gun cruiser omitted from the 
House bill and would involve the spend- | 
ing of $90,635,000. ; 

Since tentative construction plans pro- 
vide for delaying for some months in- 
auguration of work on certain vessels in- | 
cluded in the program, an appropria- | 
tion of about half the total authorized 
expenditure would be sufficient to finance 
actual building during the fiscal year 
1932, it was pointed out at the Depart- 
ment. 

Fleet Provision Listed 


The House bill provides authorization 
for one 13,800-ton aircraft carrier at a) 
cost of $27,650,000; one 6-inch-gun, fly- | 
ing-deck cruiser, at a cost of $20,780,- | 
000; four submarines, at a cost of $17,- | 
600,000; $5,000,000 worth of airplanes 
for the carrier “Ranger” now under con- 
struction, and $3,000,000 for experimen- 
tal work on Diesel engines for subma- 
rines. The extra 6-inch-gun cruiser in-| 
cluded in the Senate bill would cost $16,- | 
605,000. 

An appropriation of $36,600,000 would 
be requested for the carrying out of the 
program provided in the Senate bill, it 
was said, but an appropriation of $35,- 
700,000 would be sufficient for starting | 
work on the program authorized in the 
House measure. 

Contract Schedule Planned 

Tentative plans of the Department, it 
was disclosed, call for awarding con- 
tracts for the carrier and the four sub- 
marines about July 1, but orders for} 
the flying-deck cruiser would not be 
placed until Jan. 1, 1932, and for the 
6-inch cruiser about Apr. 1, 1932. 

_ . Work on 10 destroyers and one de-| 
stroyer leader—-vessels authorized by Act 
of Congress in 1916—would be started 
soon after the opening of the next fiscal 
year, under the present plans, it was} 
added, with the tentative date for award- 
ing contracts for the construction of 
these ships set for July 1. 

Other Nations Active 

Including the 11 destroyers, which will 
cost about $47,000,000, the total cost of 
the projected building program as now 
drawn up would amount to $142,935,000, | 
it was explained. 

Unofficial reports received by the De- 
partment show that Great Britain con- 
templates spending $267,888,285 for its| 
program to be completed in December, 
1986, and that the Japanese building} 
plans, to be completed about the same} 








time, will require expenditures of $123,-| made over Trenton, 


540,000, Lieut. Comdr. Webb Trammell, | 
statistical specialist of the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, told the House sub- 
committee Jan. 29. 

The British program is understood to 


| dedication ceremonies of 


To Pass Given Point 


Important 


New York, Feb, 17.—Practical an- 
swers to many problems. of tactical op- 
erations, organization, supply, and com- 
munication are expected from Spring 
maneuvers which will involve the use of 
670 Army airplanes, F. Trubee Davison, 
the Assistant of War for 
Aeronautics, said in an. delivered 
here today. : 

“The Air Corps of this country,” he 
declared, “must keep pace with that of 
other leading powers, both in quality and 
quantity of its airplanes and flyers, and 
in its staff as well.” 

Commercial. aviation, as well as the 
military organization, will be benefited 
as a result of the extensive operations 
to be conducted along the Atlantic sea- 
board, Mr. Davison pointed out, for the 
Army planes will put private air ports 
to an emergency test. 

The full text of an authorized sum- 
mary -of his address, presented at a 
luncheon of the New York State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, follows: 


You are naturally interested in learn- 
ing, in as comprehensive detail as pos- 
sible, the program scheduled for these 
exercises which will bring approximately 
670 Army planes to New York and other 
cities along the Atlantic seaboard be- 
tween Washington and Boston during 
the latter part of May. | 

The main demonstration will be staged 
about 1 p. m. Saturday, May 23, when 
the entire force will participate in the 
ew York’s 
new municipal airport. 

The program for May 27. falls into 
two separate phases. The first is a se- 
ries of flights in battle formation over 
all sections of Manhattan, with the prin- 
cipal demonstrations concentrated near 
Battery Park and the financial district. 
The flights will be staged by bombard- 
ment, pursuit, and attack planes, while 


Data on Operating Problems, Says 
' PF; Trubee Davison 


4 


vision concentration to the Air Corps it- 
self. Commercial aviation will be bene- 
fited commensurately. 


In their flights to and from the con- 
centration points and during the exer- 
cises, Air Corps units will fly over every 
State in the Union. Every large airport 
will be used, and many others not so 
large, in addition to the Army aisdromes 
already established. ‘ Gas, oil and other 
supplies will be laid down at these air- 
ports, Communication systems and 
weather information facilities are now 
being examined to insure their adequacy. 

Some of the commercial airports are 
adequate, as are their accessory installa- 
tions, such as gas and oil servicing 
methods and transportation to and from 
town. That is, they are adequate for 
present-day commercial operations; but 
when a squadron or a group flies into 


}a field and must be serviced and the 


personnel cared for in. a minimum pe- 
riod of time, that airport will experience 
a condition similar to commercial opera- 
tions five or 10 years from now, and its 
operators and superintendents will learn 
for what they must prepare in the 
growth of commercial operations. 

About 75,000,000 people will have the 
opportunity of seeing some or more, or 
all, of the units of the Air Corps in op- 
eration, going to, during and returning 
from the _maneuvers. The resultant 
awakened interest in aviation, not only 
military aviation but aviation generally, 
is obvious. 


The Air Corps of this country must 
keep pace with that of the other leading 
powers, both in the quality and quan- 
tity of its airplanes and flyers, and in 
its staff as well. Without an Air Corps 
operating on a large scale, as we are 
planning this year, we will not be prac- 
ticed in the handling of large numbers 
of airplanes and flying personnel. With- 
out such practice we can not say that 





other pursuit squadrons will serve as 
defensive forces. 
Following this demonstration the partic- 
ipating organizations will proceed north| 
over New York and, somewhere above 
the Westchester line, fall into division | 
formation and head toward the munici-| 
pal airport by way of Riverside Drive, | 
Battery Park and Brooklyn. In order} 
that you may get an idea of the size of| 
this parade, let me tell you that when| 
the head of tnis formation passes over 
Governors Island the rear will still be 
up near the Bronx. 


Twenty Minutes Required 


Flying in tight formation and at a 


|speed of 100 miles an hour, it will take 
lthis number of aircraft about 20 min- 


utes to pass a given point. 

So much for the first phase of the| 
demonstration. The second will take 
place over the municipal airport as part) 


lof the dedication ceremonies. 


Here a composite group of bombard-| 
ment, attack and pursuit planes will 
demonstrate offensive as well as defen- 
sive tactics, including balloon bursting, | 
pursuit combat, and pursuit acrobatics. 
This demonstration will end a few min- 
utes before 2 o’clock, at which hour the 


|entire formation will pass over the air-} 


port to be reviewed by Mayor Walker 
and other civil and military officials. | 
Following the review, a triple smoke | 


lscreen will be laid by three pursuit} 


planes. it 
On Sunday, May 24, the Air Division 


ford and other New England cities, re- 
turning to New York and remaining 


from May 26 until May 29, when it will | 


proceed to Phiiadelphia, apitiment an 
Tashington. Demonstrations Wil 
ete on Newark, Jersey City 
on 


and Atlantic City on May 


we know how a war-time air force would 
be operated. 


Claims of Patents 
For Parachute Are 


Adjudged Infringed 


Evidence Found to Reveal | 
Smith Device Patentable 


FEBRUARY 18, 1931 


Shipping» 
Solution of Tactical Problems |Parcel Post Loss |Study of Labor Replacement 
Expected in Plane Maneuvers 


Postmaster General © Gives 
Details of Proposed Ad- 
justments at Hearing on 
House Resolution 


The deficit in parcel st. revenue 
which the Post Office. Denattnent is 
seeking to overcome by a readjustment 
of rates, as determined by the cost ascer- 
tainment system, amounted to $15,570,- 
730 in the 1930 fiscal year, Frederic A. 
Tilton, the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, testified before the House. sub- 
ea on Post Offices and Post Roads 

eb. 17. 

_ The subcommittee’s hearing was held 
in. connection with a resolution (H. Res. 
325) submitted to the House by Repre- 
sentative Sproul (Rep.), of Chicago, Il. 
requesting the “Postmaster General to 
withdraw his request for changes in par- 
cel post rates until Congress shall pass 
upon the bill repealing the provision 
under which said rates may be changed 
by the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” The resolution fur- 
ther provides that the Commission is to 
take no further action in the parcel post 
rate matter until Congress has passed 
upon it. 
Deficits Shown in First Zones 

A similar resolution (S. Res. 373) had 
been adopted by the Senate Feb. 16. This 
resolution expresses it as the sense of 
the Senate that no new rates for parcels 
post should be effective until passed upon 
by the Senate. The original resolution 
requested the Postmaster General to 
withdraw his application for change in 
the rates but was amended on the floor. 
(Details of this action were printed in 
the issue of Feb. 17.) 

Mr. Tilton presented figures, obtained 
through the cost ascertainment system, 
“the best and most accurate system pos- 
sessed by the Post Office Department for 
determining deficits,” he said, showing 
that the first three zones suffered losses 
during the 1930 fiscal year aggregating 
approximately $26,000,000, in parcel post 
revenue, which was only partially com- 
pensated for by gains in the remaining 
zones. 

Rate Equalization Held Object 

The effect of the Postmaster General’s 
pending petition to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is to increase rates 
in those zones now incurring deficits, 
and to decrease the rates in zones now 
showing gains, and thereby more equal- 


}ize the parcel post rates with those of 


the express company, Mr. Tilton said. 
The Post Office Department, Mr. Til- 
ton stated in answer to a query by Rep- 





As First Practical Solu- 
tion of Problem 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


such a device is in keeping all the fast- 
enings of Smith’s pack securely guarded 
against accidental, unintentional and 
premature unloosening and yet, when 
the sudden emergency comes, that it is 
capable of being simultaneously and by 
the same unitary pull opened with ail 
the other fastenings of the pack, we can 
appreciate how vital is its presence and 
how possibly fatal its absence. | 
Third Patent’ Described | 

_The third patent, No. 1462456, pro- | 
vides for, in combination, a further form | 
of flexible sheet or, as stated in claim| 
18, a “flexible sheet comprising a body | 


flaps at the four edges.” { 

We find nothing in the proofs of prior | 
uses, or in the prior patents, which in-| 
| validates or narrows the construction of | 
| the claims alleged to be infringed. The| 
defendant’s pack is manifestly based on, | 
|and largely copied from, Smith’s. In-| 
deed, there is nothing in prior devices | 


resentative Kelly (Rep.), of Edgewood, 
Pa., is definitely opposed to the Sproul 
resolution. Mr. Sproul gaid that in view 
of the current depression this is the 
wrong time to start raising parcel post 
trates, The extra charge, he said, will 
not be borne by the mail order houses, 
but will be passed on to the consumer 
in the form of higher prices. “I believe 
that the next Congress should revise 
the postal rates to obtain more revenue,” 
he added, “but such action should not be 
started in the parcel post field, which 
is doing the people the most good.” 
Mandate Is Cited 

Col. Jennings C. Wise, special assistant 
to the Attorney General for the Post 
Office Department, stated, in presenting 
legal aspects of the Department’s posi- 
tion, that Congress in the Postal Act of 
May 29, 1928, has made it mandatory. on 


; | approximately rectangular in shape and|the Postmaster General to so proceed 
will leave for Boston, Springfield, Hart- | 


towards the adjustment of rates as to 
place parcel -post on a self-sustaining 


Therefore, he said, in submitting his 
petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as required by Congress, 
for an investigation into the justification 
of parcel post rates readjustment, the 


Never in its history has the Air Corps| which it more closely resembles than it| Postmaster General is not proceeding in 


|held field exercises on ta scale similar 
to the one to be employed this year. 
| In the forthcoming field exercises, 


| 
the 


| does Smith’s. | 
Moreover, it is clear to us that what- | 


an arbitrary manner but is only doing 
that which Congress directed him to do. 
Procedure Is Outlined 


| InRevenue Laid | By New Machinery Suggested 


To First Zones Report to President Says Basic Information on T echnolog- 
ical Unemployment Is Needed in Attacking This 
« Phase of Workers’ Problem 


Investigation of the problem. of tech- 
nological. unemployment is advised by 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Employment. Statistics in its report just 
submitted to President Hoover. (A 
summary of the report appeared in the 
issue of Feb. 14.) 

Sections II and III of the report, 
dealing with téchnological unemploy- 
ment.and administrative recommenda- 
tions, follow in full text: 


Part II—Studies in Technological Em- 
ployment 

In considering the subject of ‘‘techno- 
logical employment” the ommittee 
recognized the complicated character of 
that problem. On few subjects are terms 
used more loosely than in the discussion 
of the direct or indirect displacement of 
labor due to the introduction of machin- 
ery to the improvement of processes, 
or to the increase of productivity for 
other causes. It is more difficult still to 
measure the effect of such technological 
improvements on the displacement of 
labor, since displacement may occur in 
the plant in which the improvements oc- 
cur, in a competing plant several. thou- 

nd miles away or in a plant or plants 
manufacturing locally ;different prod- 
ucts. Under these circumstances relat- 
ing cause to effect is an exceedingly 
complicated task. 

In view of these facts, the Committee 
sought and obtained the services of 
Ewan Clague ihen of Yale University, 
to make a preliminary survey which 
might serve as a basis for the Commit- 
tee’s discussions. Dr. Clague was asked 
to survey the entire area and indicate 
the types of. studies which have been 
or are being made, the basic data avail- 
able, the studies needed and the basic 
data essential to their successful prose- 
cution. The Committee is under obliga- 
tions to Dr. Clague for an. able and 
scholarly piece of work. His» memoran- 
dum is filed with the Department of 
Labor. It was onthe basis of this 
memorandum that the Committee dis- 
cussions proceeded. 


Basic Information 
Is Held Necessity 


The Committce was unanimously of 
the opinion that because of the accelera- 
tion of the rate of technological ad- 
vance, the subject of “technological un- 
employment” was of vital importance in 
the analysis and discussion of the entire 
problem of unemployment. It, therefore, 
recommended that the collection of 
fundamental data and the prosecution of 
specific studies should be a continuing 
part of the responsibility of the Federal 
Government and especially of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 


The Committee recommendations fall 
under two categories—those referring to 
the collection of basic data and those 
referring to specific studies. 

I—Basic Data 

The Committee recognized that the 
first responsibility of the. Federal Gov- 
ernment is to provide the fundamental 
data upon. which. definitive studies of 
“technological unemployment’’ must be 
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based. If technological displacement is 
to be consislered in definite terms, it 1s 
first essential that the basic data for 
continuous and current measurement of 
industrial productivity should be avail- 
able. Part of this essential data is al- 
ready being collected by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the United States 
Census. The colléction of additional 
essential data 1s recommended in Part I 
of this report. 

But the Committee further recom- 
mends the collection by appropriate 
agencies of such further basic data as 
are necessary for the continuous and 
current measurement of industrial pro- 
ductivity, i. e., output per man-hour for 
as many manufacturing industries as 
possible and for certain highly indus- 
trial areas, including important States 
and cities. It considers that this will 
involve three things: 

1. The improvement and expansion 
of the existing data on employment and 
pay rolls in manufacturing industries, 
with the addition, as rapidly as they may 
become. available, of data on actual 
man-hours of labor time, all these data 
being collected and published at monthly 
intervals for all industries combined, 
for individual industries and for cer- 
tain geographic areas. 


Data to Be Sought 
On Comparable Basis 


2. The improvement and expansion of 
the current statistics of industrial pro- 
duction, both for individual. industries 
and for geographic areas, similar to 
those adopted fur employment statistics. 

With these data covering statistics of 
employment and industrial development 
available, it will be possible to compute 
and develop continuous series of indexes 
on output per man-hour, showing the 
long-time trend of productivity for as 
many industries as possible, and for cer- 
tain geographic areas. 

It was recopnized by the Committee 
that the data on employment, pay rolls, 
man-hours, an: industrial . production 
should be collected from identical firms, 
should cover the same period of time 
and should be on a comparable. basis. 

3. Finally, it is suggested that data on 
the capacity of industry in terms of 
equipment and pliant be «collected and 
compiled for industries and geographic 


areas. 
II—Special Studies 

The Committee recommends from 
time to time, in cases where the basic 
facts of productivity or unemployment 
warrant, speciul intensive ‘surveys of 
particular industries for the purpose of 
determining the exact processes or 
machinery responsible for the increased 
productivity and the type of labor af- 
fected by it. Such studies should be 
sufficiently comprehensive and thorough 
to justify the time and effort required to 
make them, and it is the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee that they should 
be broad enough to include: 

1. The calculation: of j the. amount, 
kind and cause of labor displacement 
brought about by the introduction of 
machines, improvements in processes, 
etc. 

2. The tracing down in a sampling 
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study of individual workers perma- 
nently laid off as a result of these tech- 
nological improvements, for the purpose 
of finding out the average length of time 
required for. the: reabsorption of the 
tec ore unemiployed workers 
the average loss in wages and income 
suffered, the reduction in skill, etc.* 


8. The assembling of the above data 
by geographic areas in all cases where 
such segregation would give significant 
contracts between different parts of the 
country? 


Economic Analysis 
Of Industry Desired 


4. A thorough economic analysis of 
the industry to be surveyed—its rate of 
gtowth, present size, ex’sting markets, 
corporate organization, volume of em= 
ployment, etc.—should be included as 
an integral part of every special study 
of productivity, since the results of such 
studies are of little use in the absence 
of these types of information. 

5. The development of further studies 
directed toward the problem of re- 
absorption and readjustment of the dis- 
placed workers. These should cover 
among many others, the two following 
points: 

(a) .The effect of the hiring policies 
of firms and corporations upon the re- 
absorption of displaced workers, and 

(b) What individual plants and labor 
organizations are doing to retain work- 
ers whose jobs have been Permanent] yg 
eliminated. 

*The Committee suggests that other 
studies of this phase of the problem in- 
volving the unemployment experience of 
workers displaced as a result of mechan- 
ization and other technological ‘factors be 
made _ with particular attention being di- 
rected to local situations, such as plant 


shut-downs, bankruptcies, wholesale lay= 
offs, ete. - 


Part IlIl—Administrative Recommenda- 
tions 


In order to wirry into practical effect 
the preceding recommendations con< 
tained in this report, the Committee sub- 
mits certain administrative recommenda- 
tions as follows: 

1. It recommends that the sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars ($200,000) 
additional pe made available in the 
budget in the next fiscal year to the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for the carrying out of such of the 
above recommendations concerning the 
measurement of employment and unem- 
ployment and the study of “technologi- 
cal unemployment’”” as fall within its 
jurisdiction. 

2. It is recommended also that of this 
sum fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) be 
made available at once so that the work 
may begin without delay. 

3. The Committee also’ recommends 
that steps be taken within the Govern- 
ment looking toward a more effective 
coordination of the various statistical 
services of the Government. Specifically 
it suggests that there be appointed a 
permanent coordinating committee com— 
posed of the heads of the various statis- 
tical services of the Government, 
whether in executive departments, in- 
dependent commissions, or elsewhere, 
this - committee to Ihave authority to 
study and make recommendations di- 
rectly to some central authority on such 
matters as the fololwing: 
va. The elimination of duplication 
among the statistical branches of the 
Government. 

b. Methods of insuring still closer co- 
operation among the different statistical 
branches of the Government, especially 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 
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| eee Taeet, i Ma age to we tak what of property has been destroved in five great Conflagrations 
| drawn from such prior art, it is apparent The Post Office Department, Col. Wise 

that if it utilized individual elements stated, is proceeding in an open and fair 
{found in such earlier devices, it care-| VY to carry out that which Congress 
| fully omitted from such adoptions those | directs to be carried out, and is acting on 
| things which were essential to the work.| tte advice of the best experts obtainable. 


| Mr. Tilton said that the fixing of postal 


} 
j if 

involve the construction of 91,000 tons! ai, Corps is using every piece of avail- 
of 6-inch-gun cruisers, 50,000 tons of| ple equipment outside of training planes. 
destroyers, and three submarines an- When a large number of planes are 
nually, Comdr. Trammell testified, while | gathered into one unit problems begin to 
the Japanese plans involve building 34,- | pile up—problems that can only be solved 
000 tons of cruisers, 168,000 tons of de-| through practical tests. Let me mention 


5 D | “ @) 4 eae : 
attributable to inflammable roofs .. . aut there are now 


many thousands of homes which, by 


|ing of such prior devices but whose use | 


stroyers, nine submarines, four mine lay- 
ers, four torpedo boats, and five mine 
sweepers, as well as the addition of 12 
new air squadrons. 

Construction of several vessels already 
building or projected will be continued 
with the item of $28,550,000, included 
in the 1932 appropriation, it was ex- 
plained. The aircraft carrier “Ranger,” 
under way at the Newport News Ship- 
building and Drydock Corporation yard 
at Newport News, Va.; 10 8-inch-gun 
light cruisers, of which two already have 
been commissioned; and four submarines, 
two of which have not been contracted 


for yet, would be financed with this ap-| 


propriation, it was said. 


Finance Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | jt take to service a large air orgamiza-| ism. 


on Feb. 17 made public decisions in 


finance cases which are summarized as| 


follows: 

Finance Docket No. 6423 and related 
cases.—Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton Railroad, bonds. Orders of Sept. 13 
1927, 131 I. C. °C. 222, and July 12, 1929, 
154 I. C, C. 508, modified so as to permit 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to as- 


sume obligation and liability, as guarantor, | 
and to sell at not less than par and accrued | 


interest, $11,301,000 of Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington Railroad Company gen- | 
eral-mortgage gold bonds, series C. 

Finance Docket No. 6447.—Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown & Ashtabula Railway, bonds. 
Order of Nov. 9, 1927, 131 I. C. C. 475, mod- 
ified so as to permit the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company to assume obligation and 
liability, as guarantor, in respect of, and 
to sell at not less than 98% per cent of 

ar and accrued interest, $1,485,000 of 

ittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula Rail- 
way Company first general-mortgage bonds, 
series D, now held by it. 

Finance Docket No. 7749.—United New 
Jersey ilroad & Canal Co., bonds. Order 
of Aug. 16, 1929, 154 I. C. C, 641, modified 
so as to permit the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company to assume obligation and liability, 
as guarantor, in respect of, and to sell at 
not less than par and accrued interest, 
$6,020,000 of the United New Jersey Rail- 
road & Canal Company general-inortgage 
4% per cent gold bonds now held by it. 
Dintnee Docket No. 8608.—Connecting 


1a few of the questions which these exey- 
|cises are designed to provide the answer 
to: g 

1. Are our present tables of organiza- 
tion and equipment and our supply and 
logistic schedules adequate? 

2. How many, and what, spare parts 
|must be laid down at various airdromes 
ito insure proper maintenance of aircraft ; 

8. Can an organization the size of an 
air division be handled with the present- 
size staff? : 

4. Are present methods of communica- 
tion adequate and what are the most ef- 
| fective methods of communication? 

5. Can it, or parts of it, be controlled 
|by radio so that changes in operations 
lor routes may be made after it is in the 
ai? 3 

| 6. How many airplanes can be success- 
fully operated from one airdrome? Hence, 
how many airdromes would we need in 

i of war? 

“ What length of time does it take 
for a large organization to take off from, 
lor land in, an airdrome? How long does 


| tion? 

8. Can recent graduates or members 
lof the graduating class at the Advanced 
|Flying School at Kelly Field immedi- 
lately take their place in combat organ- 
izations in time of war without going 
|through a higher school? oe 
| So much for the benefits of an air di- 
reac 


and accrued interest $2,032,000 of Connect- 
|ing Railway Company first-mortgage 4% per 
cent gold bonds now held by it. 

Reports of Examiners 
| cases, 
which are summarized as follows: 


v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


and Langdon, 
Springs, 


Goodman, Anderson, 
and Gentry, and Siloam 
found not unreasonable. 
missed. : 

©. 23637.—Shaffer Oil & Refining Co 
v. Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Railway 
Quincy and Jamieson, Fla., to Cushing 
Okla., found unreasonable. 
rates prescribed and 

No, 23609. 
Railroad. 
verized and 


reparation awarded 





Railway Co., bonds. Order of Dec. 30, 
1930, 170 I. 


to sell at not less than 99 per cent of par 


agricultural 


prejudicial. Reparation awarded, 


The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
embodying the examiners’ conclu- 
sions as to final disposition of the cases, 


No, 23877.—Paducah*Box & Basket Co. 


in the defendant’s pack would have been | 
suicidal, 
Simplicity Claimed j 

In that regard it suffices to refer to| 
| the defendant’s nonuse of Bacque’s| 
complicated releasing mechanism, com-| 
| prising, as it does, a pushing device, a} 
wheel, eccentrics, springs, levers, 
| notches, pawls, tangential lever, flexible | 
; guide control, pulley and depending} 
pawl. The contrast between this com-| 
plicated mechanism with Smith’s simple | 
structure of pins, wire and grommets all | 
|; carefully protected, shows that it was| 
from Smith and not from Bacque the| 
defendant got the functional depend- 
ability and simplicity which goes to the 
saving of the aviator. 

The proofs show that whatever is done 
by a jumping aviator must be done in| 
approximately the first 100 feet of his| 
descent, for after that he is largely 
| powerless to act or, indeed, think. In 
that regard one of our court in our con- 
ference said, in substance: The pack 
;must be free from complicated mechan- 
It must be entirely simple. Sim- 
| plicity is imperative to provide instant, 
|continuous and dependable operation. 
{In some arts a mechanism that works) 
99 times in a hundred may be said to 
| be successful since such failure may re- 
sult only in annoyance, delay, cost and | 
the like. But when it comes to a para- 
chute in: midair, every failure means | 
| mutilation or death. 
Decree Reversed 


Therefore, the device must work every 
time and to work every time it must be 
simple and practically fool-proof in its 
simplicity, and to that end the releas- 
ing mechanism and the fastenings must 

t the same time be guarded against in- 


rates can not be compared with the 
methods practiced in determining ordi- 
nary express rates, as the latter deal 
with articles having intrinsic value and 
the rates can be fixed according to the 
value and “what the traffic will bear.” 


A large portion of the Post Office De-}- 


partment’s traffic, on the other hand, is 
composed of letters and similar objects 
whose value is more for its sentiment, 
education and similar characteristics 
rather than for intrinsic worth, it was 
explained, 

Service Methods Compared 

Mr. Tilton said that it was his opinion 
the Post Office Department gave as 
good service in general as is performed 
by the express companies, and in addi- 
tion reaches, through rural delivery 
service and otherwise, many more points 
than does the latter. 

A memorandum stating the Post Office 
Department’s stand in connection with 
the petition submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was submitted 
to the Committee by Mr. Tilton. 

Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Edge- 
wood, Pa., chairman of the subcommittee 
in charge of the hearing, stated that 
he is in favor of striking section 7 from 
the Postal Act of 1928, and thereby re- 
lieve the Postmaster General of the re- 
sponsibility of setting postal rates, giv- 
ing this matter back to Congress for 
| disposition. 


Exportation of Heavy 
Automobile Trucks Gains 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


capacity totaled 44,880 valued at $29,- 
076,062 in 1930 as compared with 42,418 





jury, premature release, etc. So also 
the aluminum casing essential to the 
Van Meter device finds no place in the 
.|defendant’s device, and moreover the 





Rates on empty fruit and vegetable pack-| proofs fail to show that either Bacque’s 
ages, in carloads, from Paducah, Ky. to|or Van Meter’s devices were ever used to 

0., 
Ark., 
Complaint dis- 


save a life in an air free jump. 

Without entering into other details or 
here discussing the other questions 
.| raised, all of which have been duly con- 
.| sidered, we have reached the firm con- 


Rates on fullers earth, in carloads, from|viction that the Smith patents and the 


»| Smith pack made a signal contribution 


patent rights. We accordingly reverse 
the decree below and remand the case 
with directions to reinstate the bill. de- 


fringed and that an accounting be made. 


cree the claims in issue valid and in- 


valued at $37,646,143 in 1929. Exports of 
trucks exceeding 2% tons capacity 
totaled 4,258 valued at $8,894,090 as com- 
oy with 3,330 valued at $8,553,545 in 

The following figures show shipments 
of trucks in these two categories to the 
10 leading markets of destination in 1929 
and 1930. It will be seen that the gain 
in exports of one to two and one-half 
ton trucks in 1930 was largely attribut- 
able to increased shipments to Australia, 
Argentina and the greater importance 


Reasonable|to aeronautics and that the defendant |in this trade of Belgium, Denmark and 


, wrongfull § § F 
SH Buster y. Abe Aseen has g£ y trespassed on Smith’s 


Rate on crushed, ground, pul- 
limestone from 
Cc. ©. +, modified so as to| Waukesha, Wis., to destinations in the State 
it the Pennsylvania Railroad Company | of Michigan found unreasonable and unduly 


Sweden, which counteracted the dimin- | 


ished importance of other markets. In 
the trade in heavier-duty trucks, the 
reater shipments to Spain, Belgium, 
weden, South Africa and other markets 
accounted for the increase, 
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Public Utilities 
Action Deferred {Opinion on Bill for Regulation January Sales 


On Bill to Enact | Of Pipe Lines Withheld by I. C. C. 
Insurance Code Commission Declined to Commit Itself on Measure Divorc- 


ing Companies From Rest of Oil Business, House 
Committee Is Told 


House Subcommittee Tables 
District of Columbia Bill; 
Change im Compensation 
Act Favored 


The bill to establish. an insurance code 
for the District of Columbia (H. R. 
3941) was tabled for this session by the 
subcommittee on insurance and banking 
of the House District Committee at a 
meeting Feb. 17. : 

Representative Frank R. Reid (Rep.), 
of Aurora, Ill, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, had read into the record a letter 
from J. H. Doyle, genera! counsel of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, in 
which it was stated that the American 
Bar Association had taken no action at 
its last convention on its model imsur- 
ance code upon which this bill is’ based. 
Mr. Doyle wrote that there is no need for 
this legislation in the District of Co- 
lumbia and asked that favorable con- 


~~ sideration be withheld. 


od 


iy 









Refers to Opposition 

Thomas M. Baldwin Jr., Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Thomas F. Cameron, As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel of the Dis- 
trict, said they had no objection to hav- 
ing the bill tabled at this session. Mr. 
Cameron said that the measure had not 
“got anywhere because of the- smoke 
screen right in this room,” referring to 
the opposition expressed to certain pro- 
visions in the bill at previous hearings. 

Edward S. Brashears, representing the 
Insurance Club of Washington, denied 
that there had been a smoke screen. “I 
have opposed the bill,” he said, “because 
I don’t think it is needed.” 

Chairman Reid said in his opinion the 
hearings have had a good effect. The 
present bill can be amended, he stated, 
for consideration by the next Congress. 

The subcommittee voted to report fa- 
vorably to the ‘House District of Co- 
lumbia Committee a bill (8. 3653) which 
would eliminate from the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
District of Columbia certain officers and 
employes of veterans’, fraternal, social 
and civic organizations who devote less 
‘than four hours a week to such work. 


Entry of Fibre Board 
From Quebec Upheld 
Treasury Finds Dumping 
Charge Is Not Justified 


A finding that fibre board from the 
province of Quebec, Canada, is not be- 


ing dumped on the market in the United]! 


States was announced Feb. 17 by the 

Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 

Mellon, in 2 circular letter sent to col- 

lectors of customs throughout the coun- 
» try. The letter follows in full text: 

To Collectors of Customs and. Others 
Concerned: Under the provisions of sec- 
tion 201(b) of the Antidumping Act of 
May 27, 1921, appraisements have been 
withheld on entries covering fibre board 
imported from the Province of Quebec, 
Canada. 

Investigation has failed to establish 
that the fibre board industry in. the 
United States is being or is likely to be 
injured, or is: prevented from being es- 
tablished, by reason of the importation 
of the fibre board in question. There- 
fore, I find that fibre board from the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, is not be- 
ing dumped om the United States mar- 
ket in contravention of the provisions of 
the Antidumping Act. 

Customs officers are authorized and 
directed to proceed with appraisement 
and liquidation of entries of fibre board 
imported from the- Province of Quebec, 
Canada, as though no suspicion of dump- 
ing had developed. 





Compensation Report 
For South Carolina 


Legislative Group Suggests Law 
Be Deferred at Present 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Feb. 17. 

Although believing that a workmen’s 
compensation law would be advantage- 
ous to both labor and industry, the leg- 
islative committee appointed at the last 
session to study this subject has just 
recommended that the State “mark time 
on the question.” A Jaw passed at this 
time, the committee said, “might work 
a hardship om labor and industry and 
add to the unrest of the country.” 

The report, which was received by 
the State Senate as information, follows 
in full text: , 

Your committee, appointed at the last 
session to study and make a report on 
workmen’s compensation, beg leave to 
say that we have given the question 
very careful consideration and make the 
following recommendations: 

We believe that a workmen’s compen- 
sation law would be very advantageous 
to both labor and industry, and the only 
question in our minds is the fixing of 
the proper rates, etc. 

Fully realizing the condition of all 
industries throughout the country and 
the consequent labor conditions at pres- 
ent, we fear that any law passed at this 
time might work a hardship on ‘abor 
and industry and add to the unrest of 
the country. : 

We, therefore, recommend that at the 
posits session probably it would be 

tter for the State to mark time on 
the question. We hope that by another 
year the time will be propitious for the 
enactment of a workmen's compensa- 
tion law. 





New York Governor Praises 
Late State Insurance Head 


State of New York: 
Albany, Feb, 17. 
The State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Thomas F. Behan, died Feb. 16, 
Upon being notified of Mr. Behan’s 
death Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said: 
“This is a great personal shock to me. 
have learned in these years in Albany 
¢ love Thomas Behan as a friend and 
o admire him as a splendid public serv- 
ant of the State, His taking at this 
time is very sad, for he had just re- 
ceived the highest reward of faithful 
service. We shall miss him deeply.” 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
declined to commit itself with reference 
to the bill (H. R. 16695) sponsored by 
Representative Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, 
Kans., for the regulation of oil pipe 
lines, according to a letter read in part 
at a hearing on the bill held by _ the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Feb. 17, 

he bill would amend the so-called 
commodities clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act by making it apply to all 
common carriers instead of to the rail- 
roads alone. Pipe lines would fall un- 
der the term ‘‘common carrier.’”’ The 
purpose of the bill, Mr. Hoch explained 
to the Committee, is to divorce pipe-line 
companies transporting oil in interstate 
commerce from the rest of the oil busi- 
ness, except that part of it engaged in 
transportation activities. 

Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman said 
in the letter from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that upon present in- 
formation ‘“‘we feel unable either to op- 
pose or approve what is sought to be 
accomplished by the bill.” 


‘Community of Interest’ 


Declared to Exist 


A “community of interest” has ex- 
isted, and probably still exists, between 
pipe-line companies and oil - producing 
and refining concerns,” the letter said. 
The Commission, it wags pointed out, has| 
had little occasion to exercise its lim- 
ited authority over interstate pipe lines. 

Published reports on these carriers do 
not contain sufficient information, the 
letter’ stated, “‘to enable us to express 
the opinion with any certainty that this 
community of interest gives rise to con- 
ditions which warrant the extension of 
the ‘commodities clause’ to pipe line 
companies. 

“It seems possible that such conditions 
exist, but without further investigation 
and ascertainment of facts we would 
not be justified in expressing an opinion 
upon this point. 


Lists ‘Evils’ Resulting 


From Common Ownership 


“No doubt existing conditions will be 
developed in public hearings before 
your Committee and after such hearings 
you will be better able to form an opin- 
ion than we are at the present time.” 

Information which the Commission 
| has gained in the course of its experi- 
ence in the regulation of railroad com- 


| panies, the letter said, “indicates clearly 


the evils which are likely to result when} 


such carriers own, or are owned by, or 
are under common ownership or control 
with, industries which ship over their 
rails.” 
These evils, 
were: 

“1, Under such circumstances the rail- 


the Commission said, 


road company may charge high rates on 
the commodities in question to the great 
detriment of independent producers. 

“2, When there is an affiliation of in- 
terest between a railroad company and 
an industry which it serves, obviously 
there is an incentive to discriminate un- 
fairly between that industry and its com- 
petitors in car service and by other 
— quite apart from the matter of 
rates. : 


“3. Where an industry commanding a 
large amount of traffic controls a rail- 
road serving its plant and connecting 
with two or more trunk lines which are 
in competition for this traffic, opportu- 
nity is afforded to secure from these con- 
nectors unduly favorable divisions of 
joint rates and other favorable practices 
enuring to the benefit of the controlled 
railroad and hence to the industry, the 
effect being the granting of what 
amounts ta concealed rebates to in- 
dustry.” i 

The Commission believes, according to 
the letter, that if the Hoch measure is 
enacted it should perfect the entire com- 
modities clause so that no question could 
come up as to its application where both 
the common carrier and industry involved 
are under the same control. 


Declares Segregation 
Would Help Industry 


Segregation of oil pipe line from oil 
production interests would have a whole- 
some influence on the industry, Charles 
E. Bowles, statistician for the independ- 
ent Petroleum Association, Tulsa, Ukla., 
told the Committee. He said that in his 
estimation the measure would cure indi- 
rectly the existing situation in the oil 
industry by causing the creation of a dif- 
ferent type of crude oil purchasing sys- 
tem and the establishing of a more 
competitive market for crude, which 
would react to the benefit of the industry, 

Mr. Bowles said there was a danger 
to the independent producer in the in- 
tegration of large oil companies, since 
the small producer merely sells oil, tak- 
ing what he can get, while the integrated 
companies engage in production, trans- 
portation, refining and marketing of 
crude, paying what they please for crude 
oil, and charging what they can and do 
for the services of transportation, re- 
fining and marketing. 

His figures, Mr. Bowles declared, jus- 
tify the conclusion of Representative 
Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., chair- 
man of the Committee, that under pres- 
ent conditions the small companies will 
be forced out of the oil production busi- 
ness, leaving it to the large concerns, 





The American Petroleum Institute, the 
Committee was advised at the close of 
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Of Life Policies 
Showed Decline 


Group Insurance Is Oniy 
Class Making Gain in Pro- 
duction for Month, Cen- 
sus Bureau Finds 


New life insurance production showed 
a decline of 10.7 per cent for January, 
1931, in comparison with the first month 
of 1930, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, which has just made public a 
statement sent to it by the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. 

The only class of life insurance mak- 
ing a gain in January was group, which 
increased 21.8 per cent over the amount 
in January last year. 

The report aggregates the figures of 
44 member companies of the association 
having in force 82 per cent of the total 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

The following additional information 
was made available at the Bureau of the 
Census: 

The total new paid-for business—ex- 
elusive: of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions—of these companies 
amounted to $888,335,000 during Janu- 
ary as against $995,195,000 during Jan- 
uary of 1930. Ordinary insurance in 
January of 1931 amounted to $595,652,- 
000 against $712,855,000 in 1930, a de- 
crease of 16.4 per cent; industrial was 
$214,320,000 - against $218,027,000 in 
1930, a decrease of 1.7 per cent; and 
group insurance was $78,363,000 against 
$64,313,000 in 1930, an increase of 21.8 
per cent. 


Hearings Are Arranged 
On Compensation Problems 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 17.—The sub- 
committee on workmen’s compensation 
appointed as the result of action taken 
at the December meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
will hold hearings on amendments to 
the constitution of the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, Feb. 26, 27 
and 28. This was announced Feb. 16 by 
Clarence W. Hobbs, special representa- 
tive of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners on the National 
Council. 

It has been tentatively arranged to 
hear representatives of stock insurance 
carriers Feb. 26, Mr. Hobbs stated, the 
nonstock carriers Feb. 27, and to hold 
an open hearing at which both sides 
may be heard Feb. 28. 





Parker said he hoped to conclude the 
hearing Feb. 18, and that the hearing 
had been advertised for a week. Whether 
the hearing will be continued to permit 


the session, has appointed a committee |presentation of evidence by the Petroleum 
to obtain information to present at the| Institute was not decided. The Commit- 


hearing on the Hoch bill. 


Chairman |tee adjourned until 10 a. m. Feb. 18. 











Applications 


Radio Commission 





Applications for broadcasting and 
wireless permits just received by the 
Federal Radio. Commission have been 
announced by the Commission as. fol- 
lows: 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WIXAK, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co,, Chicopee Falls, Mass., license to use 
special frequency of 990 kc., 50 kw. 

W3XAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., By- 
berry, Pa., construction permit to increase 
power from 500 w. to 1 kw., experimental 
relay broadcasting. : : 

W2XCY, Southern Radio Corporation, 
Linden, N. J., renewal of special experi- 
mental license. 

W2XDF, Faske Engineering Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., modification of experimental con- 
struction permit for extension of comple- 
tion date to May 14, 1931. , 

W9XF, Great Lakes Radio Broadcasting 
Co, Downers Grove, Ill, assignment of 
relay broadcasting license; and W9XR, as- 
signment of visual broadeasting license to 
National: Broadcasting Co., Inc, 

Jenkins Television Corp., 655. Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., construction permit 
for change in location from Jersey City, 
N. J., to0 New York. 

Globe Wireless, Ltd., Long Island, N. Y., 
renewal of special experimental license for 
7,430, 7,437.5, 7,445, 9,410, 10,930, 14,860, 
14,875, 14,890, 18,820, 22,660 ke., 500 w. 

Transpacific Communications Co., Ltd., 
Dixon, Calif., modification of construction 
permit for definite location and for exten- 
sion of completion date to Mar. 1, 1932, 
Limited public service, 

City of Davenport, Iowa, Davenport, Iowa, 
new construction permit for 1,712 ke., 50 w., 
emergency police service. 

Wireless Service Corporation, portable in 
Texas, Louisiana and Oklahoma, renewal of 
license for 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 
ke, 5 w., geophysical service. 

Broadcasting applications: 

WBZA, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., modification 
of construction permit to extend completion 
date of construction permit to May 20, 1931, 

WKRC, WKRC, Inc., Hotel Alms, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, modification: of license to 
change power assignment from 500 w. with 
additional 500 w. on experimental basis to 
1 kw. without experimental clause. 

WKJC, Kirk Johnson Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., construction permit to change equip- 
ment, 

WSPA, Virgil V. Evans, The Voice of 
South Carolina, Spartanburg, S. C., con- 
struction permit to move transmitter and 
studio to Marlboro Road and South Thomp- 
son Street, Spartanburg. 

KMED, Mrs. W, J. Virgin, Medford, Oreg., 
construction permit to install new equip- 
ment and increase power from 50 w, to 100 
w. on 1,310 ke. 

WMBH, Edwin D. Aber, Joplin, Mo., con- 
struction permit to change equipment. 

Aroostook Broadcasting Corp., Mars Hill, 
Me,, construction permit application resub- 
mitted to erect a station to use 1,420 kc., 
125 wy and unlimited hours. 

WNBX, First Congregational Church 
Corp. Springfield, Vt., construction permit 
to install new equipment, and increase 
power from 10 w. to 100 w. on 1,200 ke. 

WRAX Broadcasting Co., 1608 West Alle- 
gheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., construc- 
tion permit to change equipmert and in- 
crease power from 250 w. to 1 kw. on 
1,020 ke. 

The Ohio Radio Broadcasting Corp., Can- 
ton, Ohio, construction permit to erect a 
new station to use WHBC’s facilities, 1,200 
ke., 100 w., and unlimited hours except to 
share with WNBO on Sundays. 

WHBD, F. P. Moler, Mt. Orab, Ohio, con- 
struction permit to change equipment. 

KGKY, Hilliard Company, Inc., Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr., construction permit to move 
transmitter and studio from 1713 Broadway 
to 1517 Broadway, Scottsbluff, change equip- 
ment, change frequency from 1,500 ke, to 
1,340 ke., and increase power from 100 w. 
to 500 w. with unlimited hours. 

N. 0, Clemensen, Payette, Idaho, con- 
struction permit application resubmitted to 
erect a new station to use 600 ke., 100 w., 
and unlimited hours. 





HERE IS A MAN 
YOU OUGHT 


TO 


KNOW BETTER 


by IS the Stock Fire Insurance Company 
Agent. Available through him is a fund 
of information that you should have forthe bet- 


ter protection of your family, home, business, 
and community. 


More than a hundred years ago the Stock 
Fire Insurance companies established rela- 
tions with property owners through local 
agents. To this system Stock Fire Insurance 
owes much of its success in serving the indi- 
vidual and the public. 


STOCK FIRE 
INSURANCE 


is represented throughout the country by 
thousands of the best citizens of the various 
states. They offer and have available a service 
that embraces the many activities of the com- 
panies for the conservation of life and prop- 
erty, better building construction, improved 
safeguards for homes, business, institutions 
and communities. 


Stock Fire Insurance means much more than 
reliable indemnity. Your agent may be able to 
suggest ways through which you cen use his 
service and that of his companies to your 
greater advantage. 





Steck Fire Insurance 
Companies are Represented 
by Capable Agents in Your 
Community 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


85 John Street, New York 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
2IZ® West Adams Street Merchants Exchange Bids. 


nner er eee 
A National Orgenization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
pial in hate no tn A a rel haomentnneteotin im vt techenaremcennaaenllttnonard 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


51 Madisom Avenue, New York 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 


A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION, FOUNDED IN 1845 


DIVIDENDS 
Payable in 1931 
$72,542,000 
NEW BUSINESS 
1930 
$900,897,000 
TOTAL RESOURCES 
Dec. 31, 1930 
$1,789,000,000 


Insurance in force 


Dec. 31, 1930 
$7,626,000,000 


Branch Offices 
in most of 
the larger cities 
of the 
United States and 
Canada 


EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


To the Policy-holders: 


Most of us have labored together for a considerable period. 


My service in Nylic has covered forty-two years. I have been President 8{ New York Life 
Insurance Company for nearly twenty-four years. 


In twenty-four years you have numerically been multiplied by three; and your collective 
property in this Company has been multiplied by three and a half. 1 


You have made a great demonstration within a generation of the power that lies in co-op- 
eration between “humans.” You have become increasingly convinced of two great truths. 


First—that “no man liveth to himself,” and the less he tries to do that the more truly and 
fully he lives. 


_ Second—that men are naturally honest and that those in positions of responsibility and trust 
in business are more honest and much more capable than men are as a whole. 


Emerging from the frightful financial disasters of 1930, people are wondering if it was all 
or in large part necessary. They are asking why such heart-breaking experiences should not 
naturally cease in countries organized to preserve the strength and the inspiration that lie in 
individual efforts and in the ownership of private property. 


; American life insurance reaches its present greatness just in time to answer that question. It 
is true that we have had in this the freest and most individualistic section of the world (United 
States and Canada) a disturbing experience. Could it have been avoided substantially? I an- 
swer it could and some day such happenings will be largely avoided. 


As we emerge from this setback in our economic system we discover that one thing remains 
unchanged and substantially unaffected. 


It is almost literally true that every man who owns property is poorer today than he was a 


year ago; but to the extent that his possessions are represented by Life Insurance he is as 
rich today as he was a year ago. 


They (his Life and Endowment policies) have not shrunk in value—except as he may. have 
used them as collateral to relieve his needs in other directions. 


Suppose the total outstanding insurance a year ago had been 220 billions instead of half that 
—suppose the assets of the Companies had been 38 billions instead of half that. How much 
less would the speculation and loss have been in 1930? 


Life Insurance Companies will ultimately achieve those totals and greater ones and they will 
yearly represent an increasing and conservative factor in the whole property problem. 


Life Insurance assets are not used speculatively. With relation to our total national wealth 
those assets represent a steadily increasing factor. They increase the factor of stability and 
decrease the factor of chance. That gain has been steady for almost a quarter century. Out- 
standing insurance will double and assets will double long before the wealth of these countries 
doubles. The lesson of it all is that economic changes of profound significance and of funda- 
mental importance are taking place as the result of the amazing growth of Life Insurance. 
Life Insurance does all that its devotees have claimed and now it emerges from this world ca- 
tastrophe substantially untouched and rendering a public service that few people ever realize. 
™ IT WAS ORGANIZED TO MITIGATE THE TERRORS OF DEATH. IT HAS BECOME A VAL- 
IANT AND AN INCREASING DEFENSE AGAINST THE ECONOMIC DISASTERS THAT PERI- 
ODICALLY DEVASTATE THE BUSINESS WORLD 


_In other words, we are, through Life Insurance, in these great, free countries, preserving in- 
dividual enterprise and the rights of individual wealth and at the same time we are utilizing 
the almost immeasurable power of united and common action. 


We are gaining on economic disaster and we shall go on gaining because Life Insurance will 
go on gaining. 

In free countries there is no way to stop speculation; to do that arbitrarily would not be con- 
sistent with the principles of freedom. But! Yes, a great big But! When Life Insurance has 
become the great reservoir into which the people put their savings increasingly, speculation 


will become relatively less and we shall finally have adopted, almost imperceptibly, a new eco- 
nomic program. 


This will be founded on co-operation, brains and fidelity. That’s a pretty good description 
of the elements that have made our Life Companies great—co-operation, brains, fidelity and, 
I add, hard work. 


The Balance-sheet below will show what a splendid part your Company is playing in the total. 
New York, February 4, 1931. DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 








New York Life Insurance Company 
BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1930 











ASSETS LIABILITIES 
aan —— oom A sghctats Whee Ses $34,307,572.19 Reserves—ample to meet all con- 
irst Mortgage Loans on Farms, tractual obligati . 
Homes and Business Property.. _578,255,940.83 ot eo be >> geadhamiaaangtie 1,580,087, 7Ree 
Bonds of the United States, Other Dividends payable to Policy-hold- 
Governments, States, Cities, - OUMMORE. vos ok eek 72,541,788.00 
Counties, Public Utilities, Rail- i aa 
roads, @te. .......... ae om 706,752,997.95 All other Liabilities ............. 7,455,677.00 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 73,662,042.00 . 
Policy Loans, Cash and Other Total Liabilities ........ +eeee. $1,668,055,187.02 
oT aR SS Wee he 396,089,181.03 A 
Assets General Contingency Fund.,..... 121,012,546.98 
Total Funds for Policy-holders’ 
WPeseeettah s,s di... $1,789,067,734.00 pA ee peed esaes $1,789,067,734.00 





DIRECTORS 


GEORGE B, CORTELYOU 
WALTER W, HEAD 

CHARLES D. HILLES 

HALE HOLDEN 

CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr. 
ALBA B, JOHNSON 

PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
WILLARD V. KING 

DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
JOHN E, ANDRUS 
NATHANIEL F, AYER 
CORNELIUS N, BLISS 
MORTIMER N, BUCKNER 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 


RICHARD I, MANNING 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
FRANK PRESBREY 
JOHN J. PULLEYN 
FLEMING H, REVELL 
GEORGE M, REYNOLDS 
JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 
RIDLEY WATTS 
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State Finance 


Rigid Enforcement of Banking Laws 
Urged So Two Systems May Survive 


Virginia Corporation Commissioner Tells 


Bankers Association 


Uniform Code for 48 


States Would Be Helpful 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 

The system of banking that ultimately 
proves itself to be the soundest and best 
will survive, George C. Peery, a member 
of the Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia, told a group meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association here Feb. 14. 
Mr. Peery was commenting on the sug- 
gestion made by Owen D. Young before 
the subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee in Washington 
Feb. 4 that all banks of deposit be na- 
tionalized. (The United States Daily for 
Feb. 5 contains Mr. Young’s proposal 
in full text.) 

“So long as the two systems of banks 
are in operation as at present,” Mr. 
Peery continued, “‘the effort should be 
to bring both of them to the soundest 
and highest state of efficiency.” He told 
the Virginia bankers that it would be 
helpft if there could be enacted a uni- 
form system of banking laws for the 
48 States, “provided they were modeled 
upon the laws of the State having the 
soundest and best banking laws.” 

_Mr. Peery spoke for more rigid bank- 
ing laws, more efficient supervision, and 
for voluntary enforcement among banks 
themselves of sound and conservative 
principles of banking that are at all 
times above criticism. As statutory 
amendments he suggested lower loan 
limits, double liability® for stockholders, 
and larger required stockholdings for 
bank directors. 

Mr. Peery’s speech follows in ful text: 

The history cf the entry of the Fed- 
eral and State governments into the field 
of governmental regulation and super- 
vision of business is an interesting one. 
It has been marked by very pronounced 
changes in public opinion. In our early 
days the principle of full and free com- 
petition and unrestrained enterprise was 
very generally accepted. It was felt that 
rival entervrises competing for public 
favor would assure protection for the 
public, and that the average individual 
under these conditions could protect his 
own interests without governmental aid. 


Practices in Other Lines 


Of Business Are Cited 


Under this principle great develop- 


ment occurred and_ progress was made. 
But later in certain lines of business 


practices grew ap which tended to stifle 
free and fair competition which the suf- 
fering individual did not have the power 
to prevent or ‘orrect without law and 
governmental aid. 

In the case cf railroads the practice 
grew up onthe part of some of them to 
grant secret rebates to certain favored 
shippers and to extend special favors to 
some to the exc’usion of others and the 
general public. The practices in many 
instances were not violations of the law 
as it then existed, but they were wrong 
in fact and meant economic death to 
those who were without the charmed cir- 
cle of special favor. 


The railroads. by their own wrongful , 


practices, brought about a condition that 
revolutionized public sentiment and gave 
rise to a demand for some remedy on 
behalf of the general public. This re- 
sulted in the enactment of Federal laws 
against rebates, unjust discriminations 
and undue vrejudice. It also resulted 
in a Federal law creating the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, charged with the 
duty of regulating rates. preventing dis- 
crimination, and regulating service to be 
rendered to the public. 

In the matter of the national banks, 
conditions seemed to demand and to 
justify laws providing that the Federal 
Government which creates them should 
exercise supervision them on be- 
half of the public. 


ove 


Laws Regulating State 


Utilities Are Ex plained 

In the States laws have likewise been 
enacted vesting in certain agencies of 
the State certain powers of regulation 
and supervision of the railroads, heat, 
light, water and power companies, banks 
and insurance companies. The principle 
of regulation and supervision in Vir- 
ginia has been adopted and applied only 
to that class of enterprises known as 
the public utilities or those whose busi- 
ness is charged with a public interest. 

Laws for the supervision of insurance 
companies have been in force in Vir- 
ginia for many years. In 1928, owing to 
a well-founded belief on the part of the 
public that there was no real competi- 
tion between the insurance companies in 
the matter of rates, the lawmakers went 
a step further and enacted a law vest- 
ing in the State Corporation Commis- 
sion the power to fix and control rates 
of fire and other forms of insurance. 
The constitutionality of similar laws in 
Missouri and Kansas has been hereto- 
fore questioned but the Supreme Court 
of the United States has upheld the con- 
stitutionality of such laws, 

The supervision of State banks in Vir- 


ginia began in avery modest Way. 
Prior to the Civil War the State banks 
from time to time made reports to the 
Governor or to th= Legislature. The 


war wiped practically al? of them out of 
existence. Reestablishment and growth 
thereafter were slow. Not until about 
1885 were reguiar calls for financial 
statements from the banks made. From 
that time to 1903 the banks made their 
statements to the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts. From 1904 until 1910 the work 
of sunervision was carried on from a 
desk in the office of the clerk of the 
Corporation Commission. 


Various Officers Composing 


State Commission Qutlined 


In 1910 a new banking bill was ‘en- 
acted providing for a chief examiner of 
banks and regular examinations. The 
official force charged with the duty of 
supervision, operating under the control 
of the State Corporation Commission, 
mow consists of a Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance, 11 examiners 
and a modest clerical force 
The essential elements of supervision 
banks in Virginia consist of: 

1. Requiring the making and filing of 
regular financial statements; 


of 


2. Examinations at least twice a year 
and as often as may be deemed neces- | 
sary; 


3. Enforcing correction of irregular- 
ities or improper practices, and restora- 
tion of capital if found impaired; 

4. Applying proper process of liquida- 
tion if found to be insolvent. 

Under the law, the State Corporation 
Commission cannot refuse the applica 
tion for,a charter for a bank provided 


Richmond, Feb. 17. 


| the incorporators have complied with al! 
|the provisions of the law; but under 
| section 15 of the 1928 Banking Act, the 
| bank cannot begin business until it shall 
| have obtained from the Commission a 
certificate of authority authorizing it to 
do so. 


Duties of Cor poration 


Commission Are Explained 


The law vests in the Commission the 
exercise of some discretion in the issue 
of such certificate. The Commission 
may refuse the certificate where: 

1. There is no public necessity for 
banking or additional banking facilities; 

2. Where it has reason to believe the 
corporation is formed for any other than 
legitimate banking business; 

3. Or where the moral fitness, financial 
responsibility or business qualifications 
of the persons named as officers or di- 
rectors are not such as to command the 
confidence of the community in which 
the proposed bank is to be located. 

As a very recent member of the Com- 
mission charged with the duty of super- 
vision of banks, I hope I may not sub- 
ject myself to the charge of lack of 
modesty when I say that I believe that 
State supervision of banking in Virginia 
as heretofore administered has fully 
justified its existence. It has not been 
all that could be hoped for. Rarely ever 
is a governmental agency 100 per cent 
efficient. There have been bank failures, 
notwithstanding governmental supervi- 
sion and we can determine the number. 
It is more difficult to determine how many 
failures have been averted as a result 
of wise supervision. 

We do know that as a result of such 
supervision many reorganizations have 
been effected and failures averted. How- 
ever, the severe depression that came 
to us in the Fall of 1929, and which 
has continued since then in the most 
acute fashion, leads us to look with criti- 
cal retrospect upon the past, to rightly 
appraise the present, and to conserva- 
tively plan for the future. 


Number of Bank Failures 
In Last 10 Years Cited 


Certain stubborn facts confront us and 
can not be denied. Like the tempera- 
ture of a patient, they are evidence of 
the fact that conditions are not as goo 
as they might be. During the last 10 
years about 7,000 bank failures have oc- 
curred in the United States. 

The exact figures, as reported by the 








“American Banker” for the last two 
years are as follows: 
“In 1929, 695 banks closed. Fifty of 


these were national banks and 645 wer 
State banks. In 1930 the number o 
banks that closed increased to 1,303. Of 
this number 169 were national banks 
and 1,134 were State banks.” 

In 1930 the total number of State 
banks was 17,298. The total number of 
national banks for that year was 7,316. 
The percentage of failures of State banks 
in 1930 was 6.5 per cent. The percent- 
age of national bank failures was 2.3 per 
cent. The marked increase of failures in 
both State and national banks for the 
year 1930 as compared with the year 1929 
is evidence that many banks were not able 
to meet the test which financial depres- 
sion brings. The crucial test of a suc- 
cessful bank does not lie in its ability 
to meet the demands of the day of pros- 
perity, but rather in its ability to with- 
stand the shock of adversity. 

The true character of an individual 


is 
exemplified the better in adversity 
rather than in prosperity. And so it 


is in any successful business. Especially 
is this true in the banking business 
charged as it is with the public trust 
of safety caring for the deposits that 
are entrusted to its keeping. The duty 
devolving upon it, in a peculiar way, is 
to so manage its affairs as that it may 
faithfully discharge that trust in the 
event of the worst contingency that can 
happen. 
Remedies for Correcting 
Banking Troubles Advocated 
The increase in the number of fail- 
ures in banks during the present de- 
pression brings most forcibly to the at- 
tention of the banking interests, our 
lawmakers and our officials charged 
with the supervision of banks the neces- 


1s 





sity of additional remedies that will in 
the future help to prevent the recur- 


rence of these conditions. 

The press of Feb. 5 carried notice of 
a proposal of Mr. Owen D. Young pro- 
viding for the nationalization of all 
banks of deposit. This proposal seems 
to have met with approval on the part 
of some and disapproval on the part of 
others. 

It involves a vital question of policy 
of far-reaching effect that you bankers 
know much more about than I do, and 
I would not attempt to offer you ad- 
vice on the subject. You know the rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of 
national and State banks. I shall not 
attempt a comparison. We can, how- 
ever, agree that the system that ulti- 
mately 7 itself to be the soundest 
wil 


and best survive. So long as the 
two systems of banks are in operation 
as at present the effort should be to 


bring both of them to the soundest and 
highest state of efficiency. 

In passing, we Virginians may take 
comfort among ourselves that the rec- 
ord in Virginia during these recent days 
of travail and depressson is far above 
the average of the country at large. 
This is true of both State and National 
banks in Virginia. The record in Vir- 
ginia for 19380 is as follows: 

Record in Virginia 
For 1930 Is Given 

There were 14 failures, of which num- 
ber two were national banks and 12 were 
State banks. The number of State banks 
at the beginning of the year was 315 


as against 159 national banks. The prob-| 


lem that confronts 
devise means and 
will in so far 
ures, 

During my service in Washington as a 
representative of one of the congres- 
sional districts in Virginia, I occasionally 
drove out into Maryland. On one of 
these trips I observed a road-sign which 
read: “This road is not fool proof.” No 
law can be devised and no supervision 


us in Virginia is to 
apply remedies that 
possible prevent fail- 


as 
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Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37 | 3 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s ‘47.. d 6 
Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF bedeg 8 
Amer T & T ev 4s ’36 g 9 
Amer T & T deb 5%4s °43 SF.. g 19 
AT&SF gen 4s °95.... abedeg 19 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s '95 ab 2 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of °05) 4s '55 ab 2 
AT&SF ev deb 4d1gs '48 ab 25 
Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s '52 abedefg 14 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 414s abed 5 
B & O Ist 4s d July 1 ’48 abed 7 
B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 '48 abed 2 
B & O ev (exp’d) 4%s 733 abed 8 
B & O ref & gen A "95 abed 8 
B & O ref gen C 6s "95 abed 5 
B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ‘41 abed 4 
Bangor & Aroos Ist 5s ’43 abedefg 2 
Bangor’ & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 abedeg 21 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r B 5s 48 abede 8 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r C 5s 60 abcde 4 
Bkln Edison gen A 5s °49 abcdef 7 
BkIn Un G Ist ens 5s °45 abedef 2 
Buff Roch&Pitts Ry ens 412s ’57 ¢ 5 
C N Ry Gvt gty 412s ’54 d 4 
CN Ry Gvt gty 422s '57 d 32 
C N Ry Gvt gty 4%s ‘55 d 12 
C N Ry Gvt gty 4'es ’68 d 2 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69 d 15 
Cen of Ga Ry r & gen 515s B'59 d 2 
C Pac RR Ist r gu 4s °49.... abef 8 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s ’87.. . abedeg 5 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61...... ef 3 
C & O Ry gen 412s ’92... abed 25 
Cc & O Ry ref & imp B 44s "95 ab 21 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s ’58.... abcdeg 6 
Ch1I& L RR Ist & gen ds A '66 abd 2 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 614s "36 abcf 8 
C&NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 abedefg 7 
C&NW Rist&r 4t2s d My 1 2037 abedefg 6 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s ~. ab 108 
Ch U Sta gu 1st 4%4s A ’6: abdf 10 
Ch U Sta gu ist 5s B ’63 abdf 5 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 614s C 63 abdf 2 
Ch Un Sta gu 5s 744 ab 10 
Cl Cin Chi & StL Ry gen 4sA’93 abed 62 
Cl Cin Chi & StL g¢g 5s B ’'93.. abed 8 
ccc & StL r&imp 414s E '77.. abd 3 
1 Sh Lin Ry Ist (asmd) 414s 61 abedefg 3 
Col & So Ry gen 413s A ’80 ab 12 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s °43 SF abedefg 4 
Det Ed Ist & coll 5s '35.. . abd 4 
Det Ed Ist&r 5s A °40 due Jul 1 abd 1 
yet Ed Ist&r 6s B ’40 due Jul 1 abd 26 
vet Ed gen & ref 5s A '49..... abd 3 
ket Ed gen & ref 5s B °55.. abd 3 
het Ed gen & ref s 61 D.. ab 104 
Yuquesne Lt 1st OT cc'cas abed 10 
Gt Nor abed 30 
t Nor y . abed 4 
Gt Nor Ry abed 3 
Gt Nor Ry oee abed 3 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s °36 SF d 8 
Hock Val Ry Ist cons41zs '99 SF abed 2 
Ill Bell T lst & r 5s A ’56 . abcde 4 
Ii! Cen RR ref 5s °55 abedefg 1 
IC RRC StLEN Jt Ist r 5sA’63 ab 3 
Kan C P & L Ist 5s A 52 abedefg 2 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36 abd q 
Kan € Term Ry Ist gu 4s '60.. d 13 
KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50 abd 9 
L S&M S Ry Ist (asmd) 312s ’97 abedefg 5 
L S&M S Ry deb (asmd) 4 1 abedeg 2 
Louis G & E 1st&r 5s A ‘52.. g 2 
L& N RR unif 4s '40 abedeg 2 
L&N RR Iist&r 514s A 2008 . abedeg 1 
L&N RR Ist&r 442s C 2003 abedeg 4 
L&N RR So Monon Col Jt 4s "52 ab 1 
Mich C RR r&imp 4!4s "79 ab 11 
Mil E R&L r&ist 5s B '61 d 2 
M StP&S SM RR Ist cons 4s '38 d 8 
M K & T RR Pr L 5s A ’62 abd 1 
M K & T RR Pr L 432s D "78. abd 5 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s A '65 d 1 
Mo Pac RR Ist&r 5s F in 20 
Mont € Ry Ist (asmd) 5s abedefg 4 
M & E RR Cns mtge 4}; ab 1 
N Eng T & T 1st 5s A . abcde 5 
N Eng T & T 1st 414s abcde 3 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98 abcdeg 16 
NYC&Hud R RR mtge 314s ‘97 abcdeg 1 
NYC&Hud Ri deb 4s 1934...... abedeg 13 
NYCGH Rr & imp 41%2s A 2013 abedeg 22 
NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013(N Y C) abedeg 3 
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future as long as we have to contend 
with the frailties of human nature. 

It would be helpful if we could have 
a unified system of banking laws appli- 
cable, in so far as conditions*will war- 
to all of the 48 States, provided 

ey were modeled upon the laws of the 
State having the soundest and best bank- 
ing Virginia cannot at present 
claim to lead the way as a model, but 
we may confidently claim that we are 
far from being among the worst. Cer- 
tainly the record bespeaks that we are 
far above the average. 

The remedies for improving conditions 
naturally fall under three heads: 

1. More rigid banking laws; 

2. More efficient supervision of banks; 

3. Voluntary enforcement among banks 
of sound and conservative 
principles of banking that are at all 
times above criticism. 

I would suggest for your considera- 
tion as amendments to the existing bank- 
ing laws three things: 

1. Lower loan limits; 

2. Double liability of the stockhold- 
ers; 

3. An increased holding of stock on 
the part of directors, in order to qualify 
as such, 


laws. 


tnemseives 


dmendments to Present 


Laws Are Suggested 

These remedies, as you well know, are 
not new, nor original on my part. They 
were embodied in the report of the 
committee on revision of the State bank- 
ing laws made in 1927, upon which the 
Banking Act of 1928 was based. The 
recommendation of that committee em- 
bodied in section 48 provided for a loan 
limit of 10 per cent of capital and per- 
manent surplus, unless a larger percent- 
age should be authorized by a resolution 
of the board of directors and approved 
by a majority chereof, and with a total 
maximum limit of 25 per cent of such 


| capital and surplus. In the bill as finally 


enacted these limits were raised to 15 
per cent and 40 per cent, respectively. 
increase in these limits was of 
doubtful wisdom. 

An analysis of the condition of many 
of the banks that have closed or that 
have been in financial distress will, in 
many insances, disclose loans to a lim- 
ited few, which at the time of making 
seemed solvent rnd good. but which were 
far too large for sound and conserva- 
tive banking. The bank must apply the 
principle of the sound insurance com- 
pany and not carry too great an indi- 
vidual risk. 

As to the application of the second 
remedy, I am aware that there are very 
responsible opponents of this suggestion, 


| It can not be denied that this provision 


of banks can be.set up that will be either |of the national banking laws provides an 


. soot OT : e 
fool prooi or Crook proof, 


Some bank | additional security to the depositor, If 


failures will continue to occur in the! our State banks are to compete with na- 
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The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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- Domestic Trade 


Opposition 


|nahan is president of the 
| Heat and Power Co. 
Others who testified in opposition to 


the legislation were: George M. Rommel, 





Policy as to Oil Embargo Is Task | 
Of Congress, Mr. Mellon Asserts 


‘Sends Letter to House Committee on Attitude 
Of Treasury; Testimony Heard in 
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Petroleum] mous losses which steamship companies 


|have to face. : 
| postive that an embargo on the impor- 


“One reason why I feel 


| tation of oil into this country would effect 
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tional banks, personally I feel that they 
should 





: , |Federal Advisory Council 
offer, in so far as possible, the} ¢ 


same security to depositors that the na- | 


tional banks offer. 

Touching the third suggested remedy, 
the present law provides that directors 
in State banks shall own at least $100 
in stock. Your committee recommended 
a minimum of $500. The present low limit 
of $100 encourages a banking situation 
in which some of the directors may be 
mere nominal directors. The policy of 
allowing dummy directors in any cor- 
poration engaged in the performance of 
an essential public service is not to be 
encouraged. For this reason, I think 
an amendment of the existing law in- 
creasing this minimum limit of stock 
ownership on the part of directors to the 





Reelection of B. A. McKinney, of Dal- 
las, as president of the Federal Advisory 
Council for 1931, was announced by the} 
council following its first and organiza- | 
tion meeting held on Feb. 17. The Board | 
announced at the same time that Walter 
W. Smith, of St. Louis, was re-elected 
vice president. The announcement fol-| 
lows in full text: 

The first and organization meeting of | 
the Federal Advisory Council for 1931 
was held on Tuesday, Feb. 17. The 
members of the council are: 

Federal Reserve District No. 1, Bos- 
ton, Herbert K. Hallett; No. 2, New 


Re-elects Officers for 1931 | 


limit suggested by your committee, or| York, Robert H. Treman; No. 3, Phila- 


even above it, would seem advisable. 


Previous Recommendations 


Said Confirmed by Events 


The recommendations of your commit- 
tee in these three particulars may have 
appeared too rigid at that time to the 
Virginia Legislature; but subsequent 
events confirm their wisdom and would 
seem to justify amendments of the law 
in accordance therewith. 

The passage of more rigid laws, where 
fully justified by experience, affords a 
sure basis of hope for improvement in 
conditions. Supervision is made easier 
when backed up by laws that are sound 
in principle and square with the ex- 
perience of conservative banking. Where 
the law fixes a limit beyond which safe 
banking can not go there is left no room 
for the exercise of a discretion based 
upon the appeal of special circumstances 
or pecuilar conditions. 

Better supervision must rest upon the 
hope for increased efficiency on the part 
of those charged with this duty. 

The duties devolving upon the mem- 
bers of the Corporation Commission in- 


volve the consideration of many things | 


of a highly technical nature. No three 
men who may serve as members can 
hardly hope to achieve eminence as ex- 
perts in all of these many technical mat- 
ters of business which they are called 
upon to regulate or supervise. A mem- 
ber may be well content if he, after a 
reasonable measure of service, attains a 


17, Chicago, Melvin A. Traylor; 


delphia, Howard A. Loeb; No. 4, Cleve- 
land, J. A. House; No. 5, Richmond, John | 
Poole; No. 6, Atlanta, J. P. Butler; No. | 
No. 8, 
St. Louis, Walter W. Smith; No. 9, Min- | 
neapolis, Geo. H. Prince; No. 10, Kansas | 
City, Walter S. MecLucas; No. 11, Dallas, | 
B. A. McKinney; No. 12, San Francisco, 
Henry M. Robinson. | 

B. A. McKinney, of Dailas, was re- 
elected president and Walter W. Smith, | 
of St. Louis, was re-elected vice president. 
These officers as ex officio members and | 
Messrs. Loeb, Traylor, Prince and ‘Mc- 
Lucas will comprise the executive com- | 
mittee. Mr. Walter Lichtenstein was ap- | 
pointed secretary of the council. 





on our part, in the hope that we may | 


arrive at just and sound decisions. 

Supervision of banks is necessary only 
|in so far as the incompetent, the wrong- 
doer, and the near wrong-doer are con- 
cerned, 

Cooperation on the part of the banks, 
whose methods are sound and 
criticism is necessary to the efficient su- 
pervision of those that need to be super- 
vised. 


|in a gratifying measure, has received in 
|the past, and we believe will continue 
to receive in the future. 


You can by maintaining the highest 
code of ethics in your banking associa- 
tion, and when necessary exercising dis- 
|ciplinary measures upon such as trans- 


fair degree of mastery in any one of| gress that code, bring up the standards 


them. In the last analysis we must, in 
a large measure, rely upon such others 
who are expert in their own lines of 
work as we may enter the service of the 
State. 

For such service we have to look to 
young men of promise and ability whose 
careers are in the making; and bring to 
the technical knowledge which they pass 


up to us, a reasonable measure of com- | 


mon sense, legal and business judgment 


and advance the remedies. 

In conclusion, we may join with you 
in the mutual hope that we may always 
approach the performance of the work 
}and duties devolving upon us in our 
respective spheres in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness, with a sincere desire to ren- 
der some useful and constructive serv- 
ice that may help to make the world a 
little better for our children and the 
| future generations that are to follow us. 


above | 


This the State Banking Department, | 


operation of outside agencies in studies! 
shall be of such a character as to pre- 
serve inviolate the confidential nature | 
of the Government data. ' 


ing in behalf of 2,200,000 people in the 
Southeast, who would be adversely af- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.] 
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Analyze 
Your Business 


THE FUTURE of Business depends on the 


organization now. A complete analysis of your 
business is most desirable—an expert study, 
in detail, of all operations in all departments, 


nosis to guard your health. 


Analysis proves whether the business is sick or 
well; determines any weakness, making possible 
the prompt application of the proper remedy. 


Safe and steady progress, unrestrained by 
doubt or fear, is assured only when the enter- 
prise is in a condition of proven health—when 


strength, with the safe confidence and sane 
courage inspired by facts. 


tancy as the experienced diagnostician of bus- 
iness, because it analyzes and _ interprets 
conditions—and helps to lay the safe and sane 
foundation for the future health of business. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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Banking Systems 


Bankers Advised Prompt Action Urged in Senate 


To Perfect Unit | 
Operating Plan 


Oscar Wells, of Birmingham 
First National Bank, Says 





He Prefers Branch to 
Group System 





[ContiPued from Page 1.] 


serve Bank of Dallas, Mr. Wells: said, 
and had been a member of the Federal 
Advisory Council in recent years. At 
present he is a director of the Birming- 
ham branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta. 

The Federal Reserve System has op- 
erated fairly well in the southern States, 
he told Senator Glass (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, chairman, and while there persists 
some feeling against the par collection 
system of the Federal reserve banks, it 
is not as severe as it was at one time. 
If coercion were again practiced to com- 
pel State nonmember banks to remit at 
yar, Mr. Wells was of the opinion the 
be renewed. There is 
some justification for an exchange charge 
in some sections, he declared, although 
the par collection system has made do- 
mestic exchange cheaper and more read- 
ily transferred. 

The deferred credit system of the Fed- 
eral reserve is satisfactory, he told H. 
Parker Willis, the Committee expert. It 
could not be handled otherwise, he de- 
clared, unless all of the float were loaded 
on the Federal reserve banks, which 
would be a mistake in his belief. 

Cause of Failures E 

There probably has been a_dispro- 
portionate number of bank failures in 
the southern States, according to Mr. 
Wells, and perhaps primarily because the 
banks, especially in agricultural sections, 
have relied on seasonal fluctuations for 
liquidation and that reliance has been 
unrealized this year because of the 
drought, the price of cotton, and the re- 
duced demand for cotton and other agri- 
cultural products. 

Southern banks have a considerable 
amount of cotton paper and real state 
paper, Mr. Wells testified. He explained 
that the real estate paper was perhaps 
more in the nature of credits resting on 
real estate values than direct real es- 
tate loans. If there were a market for 
real estate, the situation would be much 
improved, he stated. 

Local building and loan associations 
do a savings bank business, according 
to the witness. The banks do not ordi- 
narily finance the associations, since 
they ordinarily do not borrow, but there 
has been some of that class of financing 
in recent months, he added. 

Savings Deposits 

There have been no indications in his 
section of the South that State and na- 
tional banks should not accept savings 


turned to the need of a reduction in the 
interest rate of 4% per cent proposed 
to be charged the borrowers. Senator 
Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, and Sen- 
ator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
thought it was wrong to assess so high 
a rate of interest. The Kentucky Sen- 
ator insisted it was inexcusable to charge 
veterans 414 per cent interest on their 
loans when the Government is lending 
money to shipping companies at rates 
as low as 2 per cent. 

Senator Reed said he had not thought 
of amending that phase of the bill, but 
he pointed to the many demands for a 
lowered interest rate as need for the 
suggested committee consideration. His 
statement, however, was followed by re- 
marks of Senator Black (Dem.), of Ala- 


bama, and others that should the bill be! 


amended in any important way, the 
chances of delay by a tie-up in confer- 


ence between the House and Senate! 
might destroy the program of getting} 


the measure to the President in time 
to compel the Chief Executive either to 
approve or disapprove of it. 

Senator Watson told the Senate that 
the measure had been passed by 
House with such speed that “not 25 
members had seen it” and he added that 
only a few more had seen it by the time 
it had reached the Senate. He was op- 
posed to having legislation 
through the Senate in that fashion.” 

The Indiana Senator’s suggestion that 
there ought to be hearings brought from 
Senator Couzens an inquiry as to the 
reason for hearings when’ “everything 


has been said by the Secretary of the} 


Treasury and the Director of Veterans’ 
Affairs that can be said.” 

“Can the Senator trom Michigan ad- 
vise us as to how many veterans will 
take advantage of the provision for 
loans?” Senator Watson asked. “I 
wanted to hear from Gen. Hines (Direc- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs) what his esti- 
mate of this number is. 
Senate will want to know.” 

Senator Couzens replied that the Di- 
rector of Veterans Affairs had been be- 
fore Committees of each body when the 
bonus questions were under considera- 
tion and he could see no valid reason 
for any further “waste of time.” 


Senator Barkley Calls 
Measure Unsatisfactory 


declared by Senator Barkley to be some- 
what unsatisfactory. 

“I say frankly,” he told the Senate, 
“that this measure could be improved 
upon. But I will take this bill in pref- 





deposits, Mr. Wells declared. Bank fail- 
ures have not been attributable to mis- 
handling of savings accounts. Many 
banks, he added, have closed unneces- 
sarily because of depositor fright. Most 
banks now closed, he continued, unless 
there was some local situation of unusual 
irrigation, are those which entered last 
season overextended. They hoped for a 
ak, and were disappointed, 
he continued. 

He opposed an increase in the reserve 
required against time deposits. He de- 
clared banks have not practiced manipu- 
lation of accounts to transfer real de- 
mand deposits to the time classification 
to take advantage of the lower reserve. 
Such a practice would prove unprofitable, 
in his opinion, since the interest burden 
of the bank would be increased, the 
demand deposits usually carrying a low 
rate of interest or none at all. 

Sales of Bank Stocks 

New York investment houses maintain | 
branches in the South, Mr. Wells said. 
Some of them have been reported to be 
active in the distribution of the stock 
of affiliated banks, he continued. There 
have been no requests for the assistance 
of local banks in helping customers to 
carry purchases of such stocks however, 
he declared. 

“How can we prevent the use of Fed- 
eral reserve facilities for the purpose of 
speculation?” Senator Glass asked. Mr. | 
Wells replied, “I seriously doubt that it | 
is possible to write into the law a provi- | 
sion to prevent the use of credit for| 
speculation. You might restrain the use| 
of Federal reserve credit by banks en- 
gaged in speculation. The system prob- 
ably has that power now. I thought the 
moral force of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem in 1928 had a deterring effect. It 


erence to seeing the legislation stag- 
nated and nothing done about it.” 

Senator Barkley also referred to ar- 
guments advanced by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, that 
it would be difficult to float securities 
to finance the payment of the loans. He 
said, however, that the Treasury had 
“piled up $770,000,000 in this bonus fund” 
and that the sum was invested in se- 
curities of the Government. Financing 
the loans to the veterans ought be sim- 
ple enough, he thought, because the 
Treasury had only to sell those securi- 
ties it had acquired. 

Senator Couzens interrupted to say 
that the Treasury “can not be blamed 
for investing the bonus funds in securi- 
ties, because Congress required by law 
that it be done.” 


Discussion Began 


Early During Day 


The subject was first launched when 
Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
charged that there is a “well defined 
scheme on foot to manipulate the legis- 
lative program to prevent passage of 
the bonus bill.” 

Senator Black’s statement was made 
in the course of criticism of the action 


pense with the morning hour and to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of conference 
reports on appropriation bills. 

Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 
entered into the discussion by moving, 
“in order to test the sincerity of the 
Senate,” to discharge the Finance Com- 
mittee from further consideration of the 
bonus bill and to proceed immediately 
with its consideration. 
objected to under the rules of the Senate 





made banks more careful about loaning | 
for Speculative purposes while~ borrow- | 
ing. * 

Loans in New York | 

There was some loaning by southern | 
banks on the New York market, Mr. | 
Wells agreed, but probably not while! 
they were borrowing from the reserve 
bank. The amount so loaned was prob- | 
ably small in proportion to the total, he | 
stated. “I doubt if any sound local bor- 
rower was penalized so that advantage 
might be taken of the high call rate,” | 
he said. “I am_ reasonably sure no| 
southern banks deliberately chose to send | 
money to New York for a higher rate 
and to refuse good local customers ac- | 
commodation.” 

Southern banks do an acceptance busi- | 
ness for the purpose of assisting cot- 
ton to be moved into consumption and for | 
export, Mr. Wells testified. They are 
not used for “carrying” cotton, he told 
Dr, Willis. Acceptances against cotton 
in warehouses are common, he added, 
and such acceptances are sometimes re- 
funded or extended. He stated that he 
saw no objection to that practice, unless 
abused, _ Turnover of the underlying 
security is a question of the market and 
a the method of financing, in his opin- 

, Producer's Position 

The producer will be in an unfavorable 
borrowing situation at the time of the 
next cotton crop, Mr. Wells declared. 
The country banker will have to be cau- 
tious in his lending. 

When asked if any changes are needed 
in the system of bank examinations, Mr. 
Wells declared that most of the bank 
difficulties come from inadequate man- 
agement and inadequate supervision. 
Supervisors and examiners are not suf- 
ficiently trained in their duties, he said, 
and are underpaid. The State examin- 
ing forces are not so able, on the whole, 
as the national examiners, he continued. 
He opposed the proposal of the New 
Yaxk Superintendent of Banks for over- 
nite mergers of banks, but stated that 
there might be some advantages for the 
Comptroller of the Currency being given 
power to employ measures short of 
charter revocation for disciplining banks. 

The witnesses scheduled for Feb. 18 





which requires such a motion to lie over 
for one day. Senator Ashurst thereupon 


|moved for a suspension of the rule, and | 


the Chair ruled that that motion also 
must lie over for a day. Senator Ash- 
urst then appealed from the ruling of 
the Chair, but later withdrew the appeal, 
announcing that he would press his mo- 
tion to discharge the Committee as soon 
as the Senate convened Feb. 18. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, assured 
the Senate that the Committee would 
meet before the Senate convened Feb. 18, 
and that “no doubt” the bill would be 


reported from that meeting to the Sen-| 


ate. 

_Senator Black, in opening the discus- 
sion, declared that it was generally un- 
derstood by the Senate that a morning 
hour would be had, and that the action 
in dispensing with the morning hour was 
a part of a “well laid scheme” to frus- 
wate forcing passage of the veterans’ 

ill, 


Extra Session 
Possibility Cited 
The Alabama Senator said that the 


effort to “ram through” the appropria- | 


tion bills is an effort to take away from 
the proponents of the legislation a means 
of threatening an extra session of the 
Congress, and that Senators who claim 
they favor the legislation are “hiding 
behind a camouflage of their own erec- 
tion” when they allow passage of the 
appropriation bills. 


“The plain edict of the Treasury,” | 


he said, “is ‘come what may, the sol- 
diers’ bonus bill must be defeated.’ ” 
Following frustration by parliamen- 
tary rules of Senator Ashurst’s efforts 
to place the matter before the Senate 
ta a a 


are Robert H. Bean, 
tary, American Acceptance 


count Corporation of New York; and 


Alexander T. Stephan, of Alexander T. | 


of New York. On 
Hecht, president of 


all 
Ss. 


Stephan, 
Feb. 23 


Inc., 
Rudolf 


the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, | 
Policy | 


and chairman of the Economic 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association, will testify, 


On Veterans Loan Legislation 


the | 


“jammed | 


I think the) 


The bill as it passed the House was| “We are a long way from the coal; 


of the Senate in voting, 54 to 18, to dis- | 


This motion was | 


executive secre- 
Council; | 
Robert M. Coon, secretary of the Dis-| 
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| 


|Senate that tne Finance Committee 
would meet Feb. 18 and that it no doubt 
will be reported 

_Senater Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylva- 
|nia, entered into the discussion for the 
|purpose, he said. of “appealing to the 
horse sense of the Senate.” 

The bill had scant consideration in the 
House, he explained, because it was 
passed even before it was printed for the 
information of Representatives, and in 
the interest of common sense, there are 
a number of amendments which ought to 
be made by the Finance Committee. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, asked Senator Reed if one of the 
necessary amendments is reduction in the 
rate of interest proposed. Senator Reed 
replied that he had given that item no 
consideration but doubtless it would be 
considered by the Committee. 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
commented that under the language as 
provided by the House bill, interest at 
41% per cent compound is payable. This 
interest, he said, will “eat up the other 
‘half of the value of the certificate be- 
fore it falls due.” 

He also pointed out that the rate is 
“twice as high as that paid by steamship 
companies.” 
| Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, inter- 
rupted to remark that interest of from 
7 to 8 per cent is being collected on loans 
advanced under the drought relief loans, 
“due to the failure of Congress to reg- 
ulate.” 


Oil Embargo Policy 
Is Task of Congress, 


Mr. Mellon Asserts 


‘Sends Letter to Committee 
On Attitude of Treasury; 
Testimony Is Heard in 
Opposition to Bill 
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| National Banks | 


'Early Passage of Measure Is Requested to Avoid Oppor-| 
tunity for Possible Pocket Veto; Majority Leader 
Asks Brief Hearings 





immediately, Senator Smoot assured the | 


| Pittsburgh, 


| burgh, Pa.; 


| Schryver, care of the liquidating Se L ; " p 
First National Bank of | Commission had decided that there exists | plock any usurpation of her rights, he 
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Changes in the status of national banks | Jurisdiction Over Site on New River Challenged by Coun-| 
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Treasury Operations 


Federal Control of Virginia 


during the week ended Feb. 14 have just | 


nounced Feb. 16 by the Comptroller of 
the Currency as follows: 

Charter issued: The Citizens-First Na- 
tional Bank of Pawhuska, Okla.; president, 
W. C. Tucker; cashier, J, W. Keith; cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Alvord, Tex.; 
effective Jan. 20, 1931; liquidating agent, 
William Covington, Alvord, Tex.; absorbed 











by Alvord National Bank, Alvord, Tex.; 
capital, $25,000. 

The Farmers National of Italy, 
Tex.; effective Feb. 4, 193 liquidating 
agent, Whit George, Italy, Tex.; absorbed 
by The First National Bank of Italy, Tex.; 


capital, $40,000. 


The First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Pa.; effective Jan. 19, 1931; 
liquidating C. F. Beech, 1201 Carson 
Street, Pitts! , Pa.; absorbed by The 
Peoples Pittsburgh Trust Co., f Pitts- 
capital, $100,000, 

The Farmers National Ban 
Tex.; effective Jan. 23, 1931; 
agent, R. A. Davis, Plano, T 
by The First National Bank of 
capital, $60,000. 

The First Nationa 









oO 





in Plano, 
iquidating 









k of 






1 Ban 





effective 3, 1931; liquic agent, 
Cc. H.. Stz  % a, Colo. sorbed by 
The Limon National Bank, Limon, Colo.; 





capital, $25,000. 

The Exchange National Bank of Polo, Il1.; 
effective Oct. 20, 1930; liquida agents, 
L. A. Beard, H. Donaldson i M. E. 
bank; 






J. 








succeeded by The 
Polo, Ill.; capital, $65,000. 

The Fi ational Bank of Lenoir, N. 
C.; effective Jan. 28, 1931 liq ting 
agent, L. A. Dysart, Le r, N. C.; sue- 
eeeded by The Union Nat il Bank of Le- 
noir, N. C., No. 13523; capital, $75,000. 





Consolidati« S 
The Marlin National Bank and The Citi- 
zens National Bank of Marlin, Tex. Con- 


| solidated Feb. 9 under charter of The Mar- 


lin National Bank, No. 5606, and under the 
corporate title of “Marlin-Citizens National 
Bank,” with capital stock of $200,000. 

The Irving Park National Bank, The Por- 






|tage Park National Bank, Inland Trust and 
Savings Bank, of Chicago, Ill. Consoli- 
dated Feb. 14 under the charter of The 


| 
| 192 


| fected by the passage of the Garber bill. | 


| He continued: 


fields. It costs more—considerably more 
| : , : : 
|—to bring coal into Savannah than it 
{costs at the mines. As a result of that 


|condition we have turned to oil for our} 


|industrial fuel; and with the oil that 
|we are able to get we find that we are 


|able to produce electric power at rea-| 
{sonable cost, and that our fuel oil, ac- 
|cording to the basis of the figures fur-| 
|nished us by the United States Bureau} 


vas 
gas 


|of Mines, is equivalent to natural 
}at 16.15 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

“We can see no other purpose behind 
|the legislation proposed except to raise 
| the cost of crude oil and other petroleum 
| products. We know if this is done it 
| will make all sorts of all petroleum prod- 
ucts—gasoline, fuel oil, lubricants, kero- 
}sene, and other petroleum products— 
| more expensive in the southeast. It will 


hamper our industrial development; it | 


| will hamper our domestic occupations.” 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy told the Committee 


| that citizens of the United States have | 


investments in Latin American countries 
}amounting to approximately $4,000,000,- 
000, which would be jeopardized by the 
proposed embargo. 

“A tariff,” he said, “is an act of sov- 
ereignty by which a nation taxes its own 
citizens. 
trade discrimination of one country 
against others, which violates the spirit, 
if not the letter, of international treaties 
of amity and commerce. The Capper- 
Garber bill seeks to establish an embargo 
by the United States against several 
|Latin American countries and Trinidad. 
That it is limited in its application does 
not alter the principle involved. 

“It must be apparent that as a Nation, 
we are taking grave money risks to offer 


| will not put a cent into his pocket. It 
|is unfortunate that the richest country in 
| the world, that claims leadership in the 
Western Hemisphere, should make so 
| conspicuous a display of trade selfishness 
land backwoods nationalism in a matter 
|of sueh relatively small importance. 1 

“The possibilities of profitable invest- 
;}ment and development for the United 
| States in Canada and Latin America are 
| greater than anywhere else in the world, 
|and involves less resistance and risk, 
| where results will be more favorable to 
the United States than to those countries 
}in whose development we should coop- 
jerate. Such a program should envision 
| the Western Hemisphere as a production 
and eonsumption unit. 
| “The practical business proposition 
| presented is,” Mr. O’Shaughnessy added, 
| “can the United States, enjoying a favor- 
jable balance of $330,000,000 in its oil 
| trade with all the world, afford to jeop- 
|ardize an investment of its citizens of 
| $4,000,000,000 in Latin America. The | 
|passage of the Garber bill will aggra- 
|vate our industrial difficulties at home 
and destroy our supremacy in the logic- 
ally indicated area of our future com- 
mercial expansion in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

Mr, Harwood, the vice president of the | 
Pan American Petroleum and Transport | 
‘Company, told the Committce that to| 
|}pass the proposed legislation would be | 
“to levy tribute on the millions of motor | 
oil users in the 48 States, including the 
farmers in the oil-producing States, to 
the immediate benefit of the larger oil 
companies, and the possible but improb- 
|able eventual benefit of 9,000 oil pro- | 
| ducers operating in a limited area of four 
States.” 

Mr. White, of the Associated Indus- | 
tries of Massachusetts, said his organiza- 
tion is opposed to an embargo on oil 
because it believes the embargo will not 
bring the relief anticipated by the pro- 
ponents of the bill. 

Mr. Klumpp explained the associa- 
tion he represents was acting on be-| 
half of about 600 gas companies manu- | 
facturing approximately 90 per cent of 
the gas made in the United States. | 
|The basis for this opposition,” he said, 
“is the fact that petroleum, or its 
products, is used in the production of 
|about 60 per cent of all the city gas 
manufactured in the United,States, and 
it is our earnest request that no action 
be taken favoring the imposition of an| 
embargo or an import duty on foreign | 


| 
| 
| 








An embargo is an indefensible | 


the oil ‘independent’ political help that | 


| to 
|the Committee. 





Irving Park National Bank, No, 10179, and 
under the corporate title of “Inland-Irving 










National k of Chicago,” with capital 
stock of $ 000. 
Branch authorized under act of Feb. 25, 
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F d (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
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petroleum. 
restrict the quantity and greatly in- 
crease the cost of gas oil that will be 
available and necessary for the produc- 
tion of the 250,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas that must be manufactured from this 
oil.” 

Mr. Cooper, a contractor for asphalt 
roadways, stated that in 1930 there was 
only enough domestic asphalt bearing 
oil to produce 40 per cent of the total 
needs of the United States. He said it 
is impossible to produce all the asphalt 
needed from domestic oils, 

“IT ask your serious consideration be- 
fore acting on this proposed embargo,” 
Mr. Branch said. “Conditions between 
the United States and Mexico, at the 
present time, are the happiest in history, 
but Mexico won’t be able to understand 
how the United States can be sincere in 
her efforts in one way and at the same 
time aim a death blow at its trade, which 


|is what this embargo would do.” 


Mr. Walker spoke briefly in opposition 
the bill and filed a statement with 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 









The 
North American 
Company 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


| 

| 
No 108 on Common Stock of 24% 
in Common Stook;: (at the rate of 1/40th 

| ot one share for each share held); and 

| No. 39 on Preferred Stock of 1 4% 
n cash (at the rate of 75 cents per share) 
Will be paid on April 1, 1931 to re- 
spective stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 5, 1931. 








Robert Sealy, Treasurer 












AUTOCAR TruCcKS 


The Autocar Compeny, Ardmore, Pa. 
February 14, 1931 

The Board of Directors, on February 13, 1931, 
declared a quarterly dividend at the rate of 
Fight Per Cent: (8%) per annum on the 
Preferred Stock of this Company issued and 
outstanding, payable March 15,1931, to stock- 
holders of record as at the close of business 
March 5, 1931. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN C, TANEY, Treasurer 
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Veterans’ Loans 


Funds Are Asked 


Power Location Is Disputed For Construction 
In Many States 


‘Public Building Projects to 
Cost 20 Millions Recom- 
mended by President for 
Deficiency Bill 








| 





, | 
sel for Corporation; Governor Pinchot Urges | 
Commission to Issue Standard License 





is so slight that if the company is com-| 
pelled to submit to a major license along} 
with the zxany conditions accompanying | 
it, Mr. Scheidenhelm said, he was not 
certain that the project will be under- 
taken, in spite of the fact that $1,000,000 
| has been invested. 


Further arguments opposing the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission 
to grant a license for the construction 
of the proposed $11,000,000 power plant 
on New River near Radford, Va., were 
presented to the Commission by counsel 
of the Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany, Feb. 17, the second day of the 
hearing. 

Chairman George Otis Smith, during | that “the purpose 
the hearing, received a telegram from! Act as I read it was a : 
Governor Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsyl- {protection of navigation as it was a 
vania, protesting against the issuing of |is effective regulation of a great pub 
a minor part license by the Commission | utility in the public interest. 


| [Continued from Page 7.] 

: ‘ y | building, under an estimated total cost 
een Seth vine & ere $585,000, in lieu of as provided in 
as and is not so mueh| act of May 29, 1928. 
nd The purpose of this provision is to 
lie authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
‘to enter into contracts for certain pub- 


and urging that it issue the regular} The position of Virginia, which Was |}ie building projects mentioned herein, 
standard license. The issuance of 4@|yeported by the Assistant Attorney Gen-  j, amounts not exceeding the respective 
major license by the Commission was | yal, Maj. E. H. Gibson, on the grounds |jjmits of cost fixea for each project, and 


argued against by representatives of Vir- | that the issuing of a major part license) {9 provide that lump-sum appropriations 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Vir-| was within the jurisdiction of Virginia! ¢o9, the construction of public buildings 
|ginia, and Arkansas at the hearing on|/ nq not of the Federal Power Commis-| heretofore or hercafter made pursuant 
Feb. 16. . lsion, was reasserted by W. E. Carson,|to the provisions of the Public Service 

Chairman Smith |chairman of the Virginia State Conser-| Act, approved May 25, 1926, as 


announced that he 


. ;had advised Governor Pinchot that his | vation Commission, at the conclusion of | amended, shall be available for carrying 


protest would be received and time would 
be given for the filing ef a brief as 
requested, 


the hearing. out the authorizations. 

| Mr. Carson said that any proposal that An increase in the Iump-sum appro- 
|the Commission issue the major license priation is not requested at this time be- 
is an invasion of the rights of the State. cause it is believed sufficient funds are 
He declared that he does not believe that|on hand to meet all demands until the 
the State will brook such interference.| Budget of 1933 is transmitted to Con- 
Virginia will exert her full power to| gress and additional funds appropriated. 
: : Under section 5 of the Public Building 
| pointed out, in warning against a li-| act, above referred to, a total of $415,- 
|eense which carries with it a surrender) 999,900 has been authorized for projects 
Judson King, director of the National | of rights involved in the recapture clause! jutgide the District of Columbia, to 
Popular Government League. | after 50 years. O hich is to be udded the proceeds de- 


C. M. Micou,, counsel for the Appa-| rived from the sale of obsolete buildings 
U. S. Treasury 


Powers of Commission 


| Disputed in Argument 
The chairman also stated that the | 


no reason why further hearing should be 
granted for argument as requested by 





lachian Electric Power Company, contin- | and abandoned sites, if and when sold 
ued his argument of the preceding day The sales effected to this time aggregate 





in the elaboration of the contentions that | | $6,696,100. 
Congress did not confer upon the Com-| : this total availability of 
mission any jurisdiction over projects lo- Statement Against shi 5 


: $421.696,100 projects aggregating $271,- 
cated on nonnavigable streams, and that! 
even assuming that Congress intended to | 
confer upon the Commission some juris- 
diction over projects on nonnavigable | 
streams no basis for jurisdiction exists | 
in this case. 

A finding by the Commission that the | 
interests of interstate and foreign com-| 
merce would not be affected by the pro- | 
posed construction, it was argued, would 
not preclude the United States from re- 
straining any subsequent actual interfer- 
ence with navigation. In support of his 
argument, a number of court decisions 
were cited in the brief. 

F. W. Sheidenhelm, engineer for the| 


955,676.04 have been specifically au- 
thorized, and on Feb. 2, 1931, esti- 
mates for additional projects aggregat- 
ling $49,515,000 were transmitted to 
$1.645,507.67 | Congress (H. D. No. 730, 71st Congress, 
ov 13d Session). The limits of cost recom- 
mended for the projects now submitted 
aggregate $20105,000, leaving $80,- 
120,423.96 available for further proj- 
ects, to which will be added the pro- 
ceeds of sales of abandoned properties 
when made. 

| The foregoing draft of a proposed pro- 
vision pertainirg to an existing appro- 
priation is required to meet contingen- 
cies and conditions which have arisen 


Feb. 14 
Made Public Feb. 17 





Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue re 
Income tax ‘ ; 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


ceipts: 
979,442.93 


959,469.96 
9 . 


09 





$4,056,716.65 
148,086,597.72 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day 
er a $152,143,314.37 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 


Total 


$7,624,640.36 


company, stated that the burden had! Interest on public debt . 58,639.74 i tions. i . 

indivi ds of recei 7.299.72 | sine smission to Congress 0 

| been placed upon individuals and corpo-| Refunds of receipts .. 147,899.72 | since the wan 1931 gr 
5.177.03 | the Budget for 1901. 


|rations with the possible resort to the} Panama Canal 








courts for a decision. He said a major| Operations in special ac- 905.729.06 I recommend that the draft, - yr 
| license was objectionable because of counts . siekiers 905,729.06 | proposed provision be transmitted to 
lneany eonaits : a a | Adjusted-service certificate ; Congress. 

many conditions, among which was the| fond 62,698.26 | £ — 

recapture clause which it carried, as itin-]} Cjyi] - service retirement fg 

vaded the right to hold property. He} fund 55,055.23 | 





457.79 





trust funds 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


further pointed out that the order cov-| Investment of 





ering the issuance of securities now li ti on 
withdrawn had caused great concern Total ordinary expendi- - f e 
| ‘ a = $8,.502,351.61 
jamong power companies, étar cule ah ee ae OMPANY 
Because of the proximity of the pro- a re His a 113,267.25 230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


posed project to the coal regions, the 
difference in economy between a hydro- 
electric plant and a steam-electric plant 





0 


Balance today Utility Securities Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 


. .$152,143,314.37 | 





Total 






Insull Utility Investments, Inc. 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago 


HE investments of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., and 


Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago, are almost ex- 





clusively in public utility companies in whose direction they 


have direct, intimate and authoritative participation. 


This relationship is doubly advantageous. The very ex- 
istence of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co. of Chicago, by the extent of their investments 
and through personalities, gives strength to the operating and 
financing companies whose securities are held by assuring 


continuity of well-learned and well-tested practices and poli- 





cies, and competent and experienced management in such 
companies; also, the interests of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc,, and Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago, are repre- 
sented and safeguarded through their participation in the di- 


rection of the companies whose securities they hold. 


Securities of Commonwealth Edison Company (Chicago), 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company (Chicago), Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois, Middle West Utilities 
Company, and Midland United Company, constitute directly 
or indirectly more than 90 per cent of the holdings of Insull 


Utility Investments, Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. of 


Chicago. 





Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. of Chicaco. are listed 
on The Chicago Stock Exchange and traded in on the New York Curb. Booklet USDR, describ- 
ing these companies, and companies whose securities they hold, will be sent om request. 


Insull Utility Investments, Inc. 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago 


72 WEST ADAMS STREET « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Massachusetts Educators Place Emphasis on 
Practical Instruction in Fields of Agricul- 
ture, Home Economics and Industry 


By ROBERT O. SMALL 


Director, Division of Vocational Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


terest in the possibilities of a bet- 
ter connecting of formal education 
industrial, agricul- 
tural, commercial and home-making 
employments and experiences. This 
contemplates making the relations of 
learning and doing more a matter of 
organized participation and less a mat- 
ter of chance connections. 

Suggestions that this be done are 
often met with the statements that the 
proposal is impossible, that it cannot 
be done, that it is fine in theory but it 
will not work. 

The facts of the case are the prin- 
ciple in this idea of participation is 
working now in a very organized way 
and has been for years. Young lawyers 
serve as assistants and young doctors 
serve as “internes” before they prac- 
tice independently. Engineering stu- 
dents attend college and work alter- 
nately before they are graduated. Our 
cooperative trade schools and continu- 
ation schools are in many ways remark- 
able examples of the educational efti- 
ciency of learning and doing methods. 

These are going illustrations of edu- 
cation by “doing.” It does work. In 
an unorganized way it has always 
worked. 

Teachers understand the importance 
of this principle but many citizens and 
parents look with scepticism on much 
of the practical work attachments of 
the schoolroom. Some of them con- 
sider it a waste of time and a fad. 

Skepticism in this matter comes be- 
cause we are still so accustomed to 
think of education entirely as a formal 
school matter; assignments of lessons 
from books, and recitations of these 
lessons by pupils to teachers. Many of 
us went to that type of school and we 
know that it was a good school. To 
such the work of the world and life is 
another thing and has nothing to do 
with organized education. Dragging 
any of it into the schoolroom they fear 
will substitute mere work for real edu- 
cation. It will defeat the very end of 
the type of schooling in which they 
believe. 


Jer NOW there is considerable in- 


with professional, 


v 


At this point I would like to make 
a distinction between education and 
learning. Learning may be mere aca- 
demic mastery of facts such as an abil- 
ity to rehearse the names of all of the 
bones in the body. Education is more 
than learning; it is learning put to use. 

Education is dependent upon ac- 
quirement of learning but it should be 
more than this. Real educative values 
come only from and are enhanced only 
by using the information we have 
learned. The question is, Shall we ex- 
tend school activities to include this 
use or leave its use to the unorganized 
application of the individual? 

Ninety-five per cent of us and our 
children are and will continue to be 
under the necessity of earning our liv- 
ing. While in past generations the op- 
portunity outcome of this might prop- 
erly have been left to individual chance 
and happening, the complexity of pres- 
ent-day economic demands upon the in- 
dividual and the multiple character of 
the varied opportunities in industry 
and business for young workers render 
it imperative for the school to concern 
itself with the vocational guidance and 
training of youth for choice, entrance 
to and adjustment in the world’s work. 
Our economic, civic and social safety 
actually depends upon the proper ren- 
dering of this service to our youth. 

Appreciating this situation, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts maintains 
schools in conjunction with cities and 
towns for the training of boys and girls 
for advantageous entrance and upgrad- 
ing in various lines of employment. In 
the three fields (agriculture, home mak- 
ing and productive industry) in which 
this school work is maintained, educa- 
tion by doing is an absolute require- 


ment and a dominant part of the school 
programs. 

First there are the agricultural 
schools. Boys and girls fit themselves 
for agricultural careers by studying 
agriculture and by working on real 
agricultural projects. In these schools 
the things studied are done, and the 
things done are studied. 


v 

Nineteen of these schools with an 
enrollment of 1,000 boys and girls are 
now offering education “by doing” in 
32 different type agricultural pursuits, 
such as poultry, market gardening, 
fruit growing, dairying, ornamental 
planting and greenhouse work. The 
pupils in these schools acquire agricul- 
tural learning and are educated agri- 
culturally by doing. 

Graduates of these schools become 
foremen, skilled workmen, superintend- 
ents, tenants and owners of farm en- 
terprises. Then there are the schools 
of home making. In these schools girls 
are trained for successful home making 
and profitable employment in related 
occupations by studying home-making 
subjects in classes and working upon 
related projects at home or elsewhere. 
Home making appreciations are devel- 
oped by study and home making skills 
are developed by doing. 

Twenty-four of these schools with an 
enrollment of 2,300 girls are now offer- 
ing education “by doing” in six differ- 
ent type home occupations, such as se- 
lection, care and making of clothing, 
child care, preparation and knowledge 
of foods and nutrition, home manage- 
ment, home hygiene and home decora- 
tion. The pupils in these schools ac- 
quire home making learning and are 
educated in home economics by doing. 

Graduates of these schools make suc- 
cessful home makers and are profit- 
ably employed in a variety of related 
occupations. 

And then there are the trade schools. 
In these schools boys and girls are 
trained in the trades they plan to work 
at. They are taught by skilled crafts- 
men and women both the “how” and 
the “why” of their trades. They ac- 
quire the trade learning in classes and 
work on real jobs in the school shops 
and outside employment. They are edu- 
cated industrially by doing. 

A typical example of such doing 
work in an all-day school is found in a 
six-room house project valued at $9,000, 
recently built by pupils in one of these 
trade schools. The plans were pre- 
pared and drawn in the drafting room. 
The carpentry boys did all the carpen- 
try work. The chimneys and fireplaces 
were built by boys of the bricklaying 
department. The electrical wiring and 
fixtures were installed by the boys of 
the electrical department. The paint- 
ing was done by the boys of the paint- 
ing department. 

Thirty-two of these schools with an 
enrollment of 8,500 boys and girls are 
offering training in a range of 25 
trades. 

The graduates of these schools hold 
creditable positions in the industrial 
pursuits of the Commonwealth. 

The cooperz:tive part-time trade 
schools where pupils alternate’ in 
groups weekly between school and em- 
ployment afford a fine example of edu- 
cation “by doing.” 


v 

The advantages of this type of school 
are twofold. First, the pupils receive 
their manipulative shop training in in- 
dustrial plants whose equipment runs 
into a cost which is prohibitive for the 
school shop. Second, the pupils are 
able to work for wages on commercial 
products under actual shop conditions. 

More organized education is needed 
for more people but not necessarily 
more learning. More education organ- 
ized in relation to what more people do 
and all education organized more in re- 
lation to what all people do is what is 
needed. And such a program includes 
organized education “by doing.” 


oo 


Heaun Conferences for Children 


Maryland Provides for Physical Examinations 


By DR. ROBERT H. RILEY 
Director of Health, State of Maryland 


NE OF the busiest years on rec- 
O ord was recorded during 1930 by 

the Maryland State Board of 
Health. Throughout the State new 
county health officials were named 
along with nurses and assistants. The 
State went about combating diseases on 
a major scale especially as far as chil- 
dren are concerned. 

Nearly 6,200 children, under school 
age, representing over 4,000 families, 
were brought to child health confer- 
ences, held under the joint auspices of 
the local health officers and the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, for a physical exam- 
ination. Whenever conditions requir- 
ing correction were observed, the par- 
ents were instructed to take the child 
to their family physician. After each 


examination a record of the findings 
was sent to the family physician of 
each child in attendance. 

The children ranged in age from 
babies a few weeks old to the young- 
sters who were getting ready to start 
in to school. Of the total 4,775 were 
white and 1,394 colored. Of the white 
children 1,777 were under five and 
2,998 were from five to seven years 
old. In the colored groups 907 were 
under five and 487 were from five to 
seven years old. An interesting statis- 
tical analysis of the work Maryland 
has carried on follows: 

The report of the conferences pre- 
pared by the chief of the Bureau of 
Child Hygiene, Dr. J. H. M. Knox Jr., 
shows that 1,365, or 22 per cent, were 
free from handicapping conditions. 
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How Communities Can Aid 
in Reducing Losses Due to Fires 


> > 


Illinois Fire Marshal Outlines Preventive Measures 


Which Should Be Adopted as Protection to Life and Property 


By S. 


L. LEGREID 


Fire Marshal, State of Illinois 


90 per cent of all fires are pre- 

ventable through exercise of or- 
dinary care, the fire loss of State and 
Nation is a serious indictment of our 
citizenship. If we had been going 
along with a nominal loss for a period 
of years and the national total sud- 
denly leaped to our customary annual 
figure of $500,000,000, there would be 
flaring head lines in the newspapers 
and plenty of editorial comment. But 
the story is “old stuff” to the editors. 
The fire loss has been going on at such 
a tremendous rate for so many years 
that the public is calloused to it. The 
average citizen is not interested until 
his own home is laid in ashes. or some 
dear one burned to death or maimed. 

The general apathy to the peril of 
fire is best illustrated by the personal 
chances so many people take with haz- 
ards which produce the most agonizing 
kind of injury or death. Despite a rec- 
ord of thousands of fatalities, to which 
each week brings a substantial addi- 
tion, people continue to risk life and 
limb by reckless handling of gasoline 
and volatile oils. 

The practice of using kerosene to 
start or hurry fires is still general, al- 
though the frequent result is a kick- 
back and explosion. Many women still 
persist in doing dry cleaning at home, 
saturating the house with volatile gas 
which awaits only the slightest spark 
to touch it off. This spark may be pro- 
duced by static electricity generated by 
friction in rubbing or dipping the gar- 
ments, particularly if they are silk or 
woolen. Men still smoke or strike 
matches while working around the car- 
buretors of their cars, or use the flare 
of a lighted match to peer into gasoline 
tank or alcohol laden radiator. 

A total of 417 deaths by burning in 
Illinois in 1929, as shown by the Divi- 
sion of Vital Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, is a startling 
record, but it is only one more than in 
the previous year. Of the 1929 casual- 
ties, 140 occurred in burning buildings 
and 277 otherwise. Personal injury 
from fire is not necessarily linked up 
with burning buildings and is caused 
more often by personal chances taken 
with common or special hazards. 

Parenthetically it may be stated that 
there were more than 50 deaths last 
year in Illinois from carbon monoxide 
gas in closed buildings. Oblivious to 
all warnings, motorists will warm up 
their cars in closed garages during the 
Winter and remain in the buildings 
during the process. This is just an- 
other exampie of the type of human 
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Twenty-five per cent—1,544—gave evi- 
dence of faulty nutrition; 29 per cent 
had unfavorable conditions of the nose 
or throat; 1,787 had enlarged or in- 
fected tonsils; 375 had adenoids and 
241 were mouth breathers. Forty per 
cent—2,499—had decayed teeth or were 
otherwise in need of dental attention. 

Unfavorable conditions of the heart 
were observed in 125, and of the lungs 
in 99. Defective vision was recorded 
for 110; defective hearing for 86, and 
50 were found to be mentally retarded. 
Of the 3,485 eligible for admission to 
school, nearly half—1,737—had not 
been vaccinated against smallpox. 

The total number of conferences held 
was 398, and in connection with them 
264 places were visited. 


carelessness which must be overcome 
before there can be substantial prog- 
ress in solving the fire problem. 

The wealth destroyed by fire each 
year, if put to constructive use, would 
finance a stupendous program of pub- 
lic works. In one year and four months 
the national loss would pay for the 
Mississippi Valley flood control and the 
Great Lakes-Atlantic deep waterway, 
the combined estimate for which is 
$652,000,000. This without any neces- 
sity for special taxation or interest on 
bonds. The Illinois loss, approximat- 
ing $2,000,000 a month, would support 
an impressive program of hospital or 
school-house construction, good roads 
or other projects. 

Insurance pays the bill, largely, but 
the question is not one of money. Our 
wealth lies in our resources. Money 
is merely the medium which measures 
it. Property wiped out by fire impov- 
erishes our resources by just that 
amount. Labor and materials which go 
into replacement could be devoted 
otherwise to further construction work. 

The fire problem therefore is one of 
conservation of resources, fully as im- 
portant as any of the other phases of 
our conservation program. Only a Na- 
tion so young and rich in natural re- 
sources as America could have stood 
the drain so long. We cannot stand it 
indefinitely and a practical program 
must be developed which will meet the 
situation. 

It has been well said that it is the 
personal responsibility of everyone to 
prevent fire. It is also a community re- 
sponsibility. Recognition and discharge 
of this responsibility by the commu- 
nities of a State hold the key to the 
program which will bring about a per- 
manent reduction in the fire waste. It 
cannot be accomplished by the local 
governing bodies alone, nor by the 
civic, industrial and business forces 
acting separately. It must be by the 
organized cooperation of all of them, 
powered by a coercive public opinion 
which itself can be generated only by 
such a campaign. The plan is not en- 
tirely new. It has been tried and with 
marked success. It should be organ- 
ized along the following lines: 

1. Organization of a permanent fire 
prevention committee to sponsor and 
back the campaign. Its personnel 
should come from city officials, civic 
clubs, industries, business and insur- 
ance interests. 

2. Creation of a city fire prevention 
bureau, required to maintain syste- 

matic and continuous inspection of 
property and with ample authority to 
enforce orders in the interest of fire 

safety. 

3. Revision of ordinances so as to 
create an up-to-date building and fire 
code, with provision for rigid enforce- 
ment. 

4, Organization of fire brigades and 
fire drills in schools, theaters, hotels, 
stores and factories. 

5. Periodic lectures before 
bodies, schools, women’s clubs, 
ployes and other groups. 

6. Regular bulletins to factories and 
stores, with special bulletins from time 
to time on the special hazards of any 
particular group. ; 
_ 7. An annual home and yard beauti- 
paasiod contest to reduce residence 
OSSeS, 

8. Open letters to the public on spe- 
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em- 


A Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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| Regulating Rates of Interest 
Charged for Small Loans + 


Lieutenant Governor of Wisconsin Claims 
That Law Passed by State Legislature Dis- 
criminates Against Poor Borrowers 


By HENRY A. HUBER 


Lieutenant Governor, 


P TO the session of the Legisla- 

ture of 1927 it was the policy of 

the State of Wisconsin to make 
no distinction between those who were 
rich in the goods of the world and those 
who were poor. Our schools were open 
to the child of the rich and the poor 
alike; our university sought its stu- 
dents among the rich and the poor; 
every effort had been made by the State 
up to the year 1927 to give the same 
opportunity to the poor man that was 
afforded to the man of wealth. 


v 

Up to the year 1927 the laws of the 
State of Wisconsin for many years had 
provided that the legal rate of interest, 
the rate at which both the rich and the 
poor could borrow money, was 6 per 
cent a year and only by contract could 
10 per cent be charged. To charge 
more was to commit the crime of usury, 
detested since the days of the Bible. 

It may have been more difficult for a 
poor man to obtain a loan, but no 
banker or lender was permitted to 
charge the poor man a higher interest 
rate than was being charged the rich 
man. In the language of the counting 
house, it was impossible for any lender 
to “gyp” the poor man because he was 
urgently in need of money. 

But in the year 1927 a shameful 
change was made in the policy of the 
State of Wisconsin. A law was passed 
under which the State permits licensed 
loan companies to operate as brigands 
of finance to victimize the poor. A man 
of wealth may still borrow money at 
the legal rate of interest of 6 per cent, 
but the small loan company is author- 
ized to charge the poor people of Wis- 
consin seven times as much. It is now 
legal to charge poor borrowers in Wis- 
consin 42 per cent a year. 


v 


This law makes it a penalty to be 
poor. No matter how decent may be 
one’s life; no matter how intelligent 
one may be, if one must borrow money 
in small amounts and is poor, Wiscon- 
sin authorizes the small loan compa- 
nies—and there are 30 licensed small 
loan companies conducting some 70 of- 
fices in Wisconsin—to charge an inter- 
est rate of 42 per cent a year. 

It is a pity that a Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture ever passed such a cancerous law 


State of Wisconsin 


allowing licensed agents to charge the 
poor people of Wisconsin seven times 
as much in interest as is charged the 
men of wealth. No honest business 
could bear such a burden. 

It is a pity that Wisconsin placed its 
approving seal on an interest charge of 
42 per cent because the man is poor, 
when the whole financial structure of 
the Nation is shocked because a few 
gamblers who are speculatirig on Wall 
Street are charged as high as 20 per 
cent. When the gambler is struck with 
a 20 per cent rate on time loans, the 
Nation’s leaders rise up and cry that 
the business of the Nation is in danger, 
but when the State of Wisconsin passes 
a law to mulct the poor who are in 
need by an annual rate of 42 per cent, 
twice as much as the gamblers paid, 
some rise with sanctimonious faces and 
ask us to drape about this imposition 
the cloak of charity and benevolence. 

It has been said that the Legislature 
of 1927 passed the small loan law to 
curb the pawnbrokers who operated in 
the City of Milwaukee. Evil as was 
the pawnbroker he was the embodi- 
ment of honor compared with the small 
loan company. True, the pawnbrokers 
charged an il-egal interest rate, but 
diligent district attorneys could have 
driven them out of the State in a week. 

v 

Before 1927 the pawnbroker evil in 
Wisconsin was confined to Milwaukee. 
It was an unlawful thing, but it was at 
least kept in a segregated district. Now 
the small loan law has multiplied the 
evils of oppression and spread the sys- 
tem over the entire State like an out- 
break of measles. Where one outlaw 
district formerly existed, there are now 
dozens of districts in which legalized 
small loan banditry operates to op- 
press the weak, Thousands who lived 
before by dint of honorable frugality 
are now snared in the spider’s web of 
these small loan companies. 

Ever since the enactment of the small 
loan law in Wisconsin opposition to the 
measure has been growing. People 
seeking charity from counties and 
cities have been found to be in distress 
because of the exactions of the small 
loan companies. For the sake of the 
manhood, womanhood and childhood of 
Wisconsin, this nefarious law should be 
wiped from the statute books. 


Mississippi ’s Corporation Laws 
Statutes Said to Have Been Liberalized by State 


By WALKER WOOD 
Secretary of State, State of Mississippi 
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| P TILL a few years ago, Missis- 

sippi’s corporation laws offered 

small inducement for incorpora- 
tion. Corporations were looked upon 
with distrust, and were fought by dem- 
agogues and designing politicians from 
every platform. The State had corpo- 
ration laws and anti-trust laws that 
discouraged the organization and in- 
corporation of capital on every hand. 


Back in 1926 the anti-trust and cor- 
poration laws were so modified or re- 
pealed until they provided a mantle of 
protection for both the Commonwealth 
and the corporation alike. 

Capital began to organize and get to 
work in every nook and corner of Mis- 
sissippi. Organized capital from the 
four corners of the Nation was _ at- 
tracted to our State by the more lib- 
eral corporation statutes, and as a re- 
sult the combined domestic and foreign 
capital organized in or admitted to 
Mississippi leaped from a total of $25,- 
000,000 in 1925 to $238,000,000 in 1926, 
and more than doubled again in 1927. 

Again at the 1928 session, the Legis- 
lature further improved the corpora- 
tion laws of the State, and so modern- 
ized them that today Mississippi has as 
attractive corporation laws as any 
State of the Union. 

It no longer requires from four to 
five weeks to perfect incorporation in 
Mississippi. It can be done in just a 
few days—actually in a single day un- 
der certain circumstances. 

The process of incorporation in brief 
is as follows: Two. or more individuals 
decide to establish themselves in busi- 
ness and to organize and incorporate. 
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cial hazards, such as dry cleaning 
fluids, careless use of gasoline and 
kerosene, tampering with electrical in- 
stallations, etc. 

9. Sponsoring of necessary improve- 
ments in municipal fire protection and 
water supply. 

A committee drawn from the sources 
indicated will represent a great major- 
ity of the property values of the city 
and, if guided by the proper leader- 
ship, will put over any program under- 
taken. A program such as outlined is 
bound to show an immediate and sub- 
stantial reduction in fire losses and is 
likely to make a fire preventionist out 
of every citizen. 


They draft their application for char- 
ter, and bring or mail it to the Secre- 
tary of State, accompanied by the stat- 
utory recording fee. The State Depart- 
ment files the papers and issues a 
proper receipt for the recording fee and 
forwards the charter to the Attorney 
General and the Governor for their ap- 
proval. 

When the charter has been approved 
by these officials it is returned to the 
Secretary of State’s office, where it is 
recorded, then returned to the incorpo- 
rators, who are ready for organization 
and the opening for business. All this 
may be accomplished within a day if 
the charter is drafted in accordance 
with the law. The law requires that 
the charter be published one time in a 
newspaper of the county of domicile 
within 30 days after approval. 

The statutes also provide that the in- 
corporators have two years in which to 
organize by the election of directors 
and officers. However, when they do 
organize, the law requires a report of 
such organization to be made to the 
Secretary of State within 30 days there- 
after. 

The recording fees for charters of 
incorporation, payable in advance to 
the Secretary of State, are graduated 
by statute from a minimum fee of $20 
for a corporation with a capital of 
$5,000 or less to a maximum fee of 
$500. All charters with a capital stock 
in excess of $5,000 are charged for at 
a rate of $2 per $1,000 of capital until 
the maximum fee of $500 is reached. A 
simple rule by which to ascertain a 
charter fee for a prospective corpora- 
tion of a capital of $5,000 or more is to 
multiply the number of thousands by 
2 and add 10. For example, an author- 
ized capital of $15,000 will require a 
recording fee of $40, a capital of $50,- 
000 a fee of $110, etc. 

Each building and loan association 
is charged a flat fee of $100. Each 
amendment to charter of a corporation 
organized for profit, without increase 
of capital stock, carries a fee of $10. 
Where an amendment carries an in- 
crease of capital the fee charged is $2 
per $1,000 until the maximum fee of 
$500 is reached, provided the minimum 
fee of $10 must be paid. 

For all corporations, operated with- 
out capital stock or profit, the record- 
ing fee is $10. 
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